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EORGE the THIRD, by the Grace of GOD, Kine of 
Great Britain, France, and Irevanp, DEFENDER 
of the Farru, &c. ‘Fo all to whom thefe Piefei%s fhall come, 
grecting: Whereas Jouw Frenpine, of Patethafter-Row, in 
the City of London, Bookfeller, and Joux Jarvis, of the 
Strand, in the Liberty of Weftminfter, Printer, have by their 
Petition humbly reprefenteXvunto Us, That the Petitioners 
‘have been at great Expence amf Labour in prephring for the 
Prefs an Hisvoricar Account of the War with Anerica, 
France, Spain, and Hornanp, commencing in the year 
1775, and ending with the Definimve ‘I'reaty in the Year 1783; 
watten by Joon Axorews, Doétor of Laws: that the Opera- 
tions of Our Fleets and*Armies having been more extended than 
inany War carried on under the aufgices of a Britith Moparth, 
and the Petitioners being unwilling to conecal any Fame juftly 
acquired by Our Subjects, have fought for and gbfained Infor- 
mation Military, Naval, and Political, frém all the four 
Quarters of the Globe? TRat the Petigners have alfo employe 
ed the firft Artifts of our Kingdom to'Engrattthe Copper. 
plates, (a part of the Work) fromerigiy:! Brawings, and from 
the beit Charts; aid the Petitioner# are defirous of repeating 
the Fruits of their Expences and Lbour, and of enjoying the 
fall Profit amd Benefit of Printfhg and Vending this Work, 
without any Perfon*igterfering in their juit Property, and 
which the Petitionars cannot prevent without Our Royal Li- 

cence.and Privilege s*the Petitioners therefore moft hurSbl 
pray, We will be leafed to grant unto them Our Royal Li- 
cence and Privilege, for the fole Printing, Publifhing, and 
Vending the {aid Work, in as ample manner and form as has 
beew done in cafes of the like nature. We being willing to give 

all due Encouragement to this Undertaking, are gracioufl 
pleafed to condefcend to the Petioners Requcft; and We da 
are, by thefe Prefents, as far as may be agreeable to 
ute in that cafe made and provided, grang unto them 
id foun Fretote and Joun Janmyas, their Exccu- 
tors, Adminitlrators, and Affigns, Our Rov Fr Licgxce ayo 
Avrwoxtry, for the fole Printing, Pubtifly ‘ag, and Vending 
the faid Work fer the term of fourteen Yea, to be con ed 
from tne Date hereof ftritly foMidding ali ogr Subiedts 
within our Kisgdomns or Dominions,ro Reprent or Mule the 
fone, eitherin the like, orin any fize or.manner whStver j. Or 
“to ImporteBuy, Vend, Utter, or Diftribute any Copies there- 
- of, Reprinted bevond the Seas, during the faid term of fours 
aud, No.1. o- A * (teen 
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teen Years, without the confent or approbation of the fade 
Jouy, Frerpine and Joun Jagvrs, their Executors, Admini- 
Rirators, and Affigns, under thetr Hands and Seals, firft had 
and obtained, as they will anfwer the contrary at their peril. 
Whereof the Cemmifficnets and other Officérs of our Gatos 
the Matter Wardens and Company of Stationers are to take 
notice, that due obedicnce be rendered to Our Pleafure herein 
declared. Givenat our Court at St. James’s, the firtt Day of 
June, 1783, in the Twenty fifth Year of Our Reign. 

By His Muefy's Command, 

SYDNEY 
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INTRODUCTION. 


O Nation ever terminated a war more to 

its advantage and glory, than that which 
Great-Britain carricd® on againft the united 
powers of France and Spain, and concluded by 
the Treaty of Paris, fn one thoufand feven 
hundred and fixty-three. 

The ftrength of the Britifh nation hai been 
conduéted by the moft fpfrited and fortunate 
Minifter that ever,-prefided over its councils, 
and had been exerted with a vigoveand energy 
unexampled in any preceding wera: an uninter- 
rupted feries of fuccefles’attended it in every 
quarter of the globe, 4ind victories followed 
each other by fea and land, that aftonifhed ald 
Europe, and thoroughly fubdued the {piriz and 
broke the ftrengtly of the enemy. 

The terms of the pacification that ended this 
memorable conteft, though not fo advanta- 
geaus, in the opittion of fome, as the ftate of 
this cquntry on the one fide feemed to claim, 
and to expe&t, and the depreft_fituation of its 
enemies might, on the other, Save ‘fubmitted 
{Hill they were fuch as exalted theBritifh monare 
chy to a degree of fplendour and power, that 
rendered it equally the envy, the adg{iration, 
and the terror of Europe. : 

Ry this treaty Great-Britain remained. en- 
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‘tire miftrefs of the immenfe continent of North 
America, from the banks.of the Miffifippi, to 
the fhores of Greenland. She acquired feve- 
ral: valuable iflands in the Wett" Indies, and 
eftablithedeher power in the Eaftern parts of 
the world.oh fuch extenfive foundations, as left 
her a decided fuperiority over all the European 
nations that have any trade or fettlements in 
thofe diftant countries. ¢ ‘ 

But there were no few politicians both at 
home and abroad, whe thought they perceived 
in this fplendid conclufion of her difpute 
with France and Spain, .infallible, though 

erhaps latent *caules of- much future mif- 
chief, Th€entire ceffien of the French pof- 
feffiens in.North America,‘ ant immenfe tract, 
opened a wid: field of fpeculation to people of 
a thinking difpofition, — . 

While this prodigious extent of Jand re- 
~mained in the hands of France, though it 
might fcem’a heavy curb to the induftry and 
enterprizing temper of the ‘Britifh natiom, it 
was, in fagt, a boundary to the ambitious fpirit 
of its Colonies, By reftraining them within 
determinate limits, and keeping them in pér- 
petual alarms, it obliged them to look conti- 
nually for aid to the parent ftate, and obviated 
all ideas of dif pliging a people, of whofe friend- 
ee and at dae they ftood in perpetual 
peed» 

It hes even been farmifed, that France itfelf 
fully @® the conftquences of her ‘ceffion-of 

*Canada .to England, and that fome of the 
fhréwdeft of the French Migjftry did ‘hot_re- 
. “ » fain 
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frdiit from dropping fome hints to this pure 
port. However that might be, it may’ with 
great truth be faid, thatane profound penetra- 
tion was neceflary to difcover, that the acqui+ 
fition of the Freeh North American potiet- 
fions, by delivering the Britith C3lonies from 
all apptehenfions on that dangerous quarter, 
gave them immediately an eafe and fecurity in 
stheir domeftic tranfahous, to which they muft 
for cver have been ftrangers; and, of courfe 
excited a train of ideas, which they would 
not, and could not otherwife have harboured. 

While the dread of France was prefent to 
their minds; ages would prebably haveelapfed, 
before they would have thought -of facing fo . 
great a power tingly, and untuppoyted. . “The 
long habit of depending gn the affiftance of the 
parent ftate, Would have been retained 3 and as 
protection and obediencearre reciprocal, the con- 
nection that had fp long fubfifted between Greate 
Britain and her Colomes, wold, in all Likeelis 
hood, have remaiied the fame as before, un 
impaired, and unaltered, in every circumftance 
attending it. + 

"To thefe confiderations, others might be 
added of equal weight :—The fate of the Bri« 
tith Colonies at the zra of the general pacifica~ 
tion® was fuch as attracted, the yttention of all 
the politicians in Europe. Th¢ir fldurithing 
condition at that period was rimarkable* and 
ftriking ; their trade had profpergd if tee midét 
or all the difficulties and diftredes of a War, in 
whichsthey were fo nearly and fo unmediately * 
concerned, Ther population continued on the 

“A 3 .: incr¢gate, 
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increafe, notwithftanding the ravages and de- 
predations that had been fo fiercely” carried on 
by the French, and the native Indians in their 
ailiance. All this fhewed thé innate ftrength 
and vigour’ of the conftitution. of the Britifh 
Colonies. - ; ae 
‘The conclufion of the quarrel between 
Great-Britain and France, placed them immie- 
diately on fuch a footing, as could not fail te- 
double every advantage they already poffeft.— 
They abounded with fpirited and active indi- 
viduals of all denominations. They were 
fufhed with the uncommon profperity that 
had attended themin their commercial affairs, 
~ and military tranfaction’. .. The natural confe- 
quetice ofeach a difpofition ‘was, that they 
were ready for all kind of undertakings, and 
{aw no limits to their hopes and expectations. 
As they entertained the higheft opinion of 
“their value and importance, and of the immenfe 
beriefit that England derived from its connec~- 
tion with them, their notions were adequately 
high in their own favour. They deemed 
themfelves, not without reafon, entitled toevery 
kindnefs and “indulgence which the mother- 
country could beftow. 
"Though. their pretenfions did not amount to 
a perfect, equanty of advantages and privileges 
in matters of commerce, yet in thole of go- 
vernment, they thought themfelves fully com- 
petent, 9 the-tafk of conducting their domeftic 
concerns, with little or no qnterference from 
” abroad.’ Though willing to admit the fupre- 
macy of Great-Britain, they viewed it with a 
£ fofsicions 
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«fufpicious eye, and with a marked defire an 
intent {peedily to give it limitations. 

Their improvements in all the neceffary and 

. ufeful arts, did honour té their induftry and 
ingenuity. Though they did not live in the 
luxury of Europe, they had all thé folid and 
fubftantial enjoyments of life, and were not 
unacquainted with many of its elegancies and 
refinements. . 5 

*.° Acircumftance that places them in a very mes 
ritorious point of view, as, that notwithftand- 
ing their peculiar addi€tion to thofe bufinefles 
and occupations of which lucre is the fole ob- 
ject, they were duly atten‘ive_to cultivate fhe 
field of learning. “They have every finte their 
firft foundation heen-particularly caréful to pros 
vide for the education of the rifipg progeny. 
This is ftrikingly applicable to thote Colonies 
that are properly called New England, and 
among them to that of Maflachufet. 

Their vaft augmentation of internal tradejs 
and.external commerce, was not merely owing 
to their pofition, and facility of communica- 
tion with other parts; it arofe no lefs, if not 
mere, perhaps, from their natural turn and 
temper, full of fchemes and projeéts; ever 
aiming at new difcoveries, and continually 
employed in the fearch of means ofeprofpering 
and bettering their circumftancey.. | : 

Thi® difpofition carried then into every 
quartogfrom whence profit could be detived, 

here was hardly any -poct of ehe Agerican 
hemifphere to which they had not extended 

_ their mavigation 5 they were continually .ex-* 
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ploring new fources of trade, and were found ° 
in every {pot where bufinefs could be trani- 
acted. ‘ 7 

. To this extenfive and inceffant application to ~ 
commerce, they added an qual vigilance in 
the adminiftration of their afhiirs at home.--- 
Whatever could conduce to the amelioration of 
the foil they poffefled, to the progrefs of agri- 
culture,---in fhort, the improvement of their 
domeftic: circumftances was attended to with ° 
fo much labour and care, that it may be ftrid- 
ly faid, that Nature had given them nothing 
ofewhich they did not make the moft. 

Tu the emidft©e& this folicitude and toil in 
matters of Bufinefs, the affairs of government 
were conducted with a {teadiniets, prudence, and 
lenity, feldom experienced, and never excéed- 
ed in the beft regulated countries of Europe. 

* When the Britiflx American Colonies are 
,confidered in thefe various ppimts of view, it 
is not furprifing, that fecling their own worth 
and confequence, they fhould cherith the moft 
nartial felitiments in théir own béhalf, and 
Hook upon themfelves with that efteet and re- 
fpe&t, which contcioufnefs of great worth na- 
turally ingenders, and that they fhould at the 
‘fame time, betray impatience and difcontent at 
whatever might feem to place them ii an hum= 
ble and inferor light. fant 

All thefe were fufficient motives to induce 
Great-Rritain, to treat them as ftatés twhofe 
friendfhip and good-will were highly to be 

« prized, and which now were only to be retain: 
ed ‘by the wileft and moft temperate meéaftrres, 
* _ ¢ oe a7 after 
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dftér their total emancipation from thofe dari 
gers to which they had fo long been liable, from 
the proximity of a formidable and enterprizing 
enemy. “,  ¢ 

But indepentent of thefe divers cenfidera- 
tions, a‘caufe had long fubfifted, of which the 
effects had been foretold; whenever the ob- 
ftructions that ftood in their way fhould be re- - 
moved. This was¢he republican {pirit that 
carried the firft emigraters to the fhores of 
New England, in: the laft century. Pertecu« 
ted at home for opinions in religion, ill agree« 
ing with the eftablifhed tenets in church and : 
ftate; their adherence to their own, was fo root- 
éd andinvincible, shat fooner than part with 
them, they chofe rather to abandon their. na« 
tive country, and fly to the remoteft and moft 
inhofpitabte regions, in order to-enjoy the un-+ 
reftrained and public, profeffion of their own 
fentiments. + , Dea 

Such asrefolution, though Sroduced by én- 
thufiafm, was ‘neverthelefs great and heroic : 
it fupported them in difficulties of the moft 
ferious magnitude ; it earried them through a 
world of obftacles. To fay, that in leaving 
England, they had deprived themfelves of thole 
comforts that are moft grateful to human na+ 
‘ture, the pleafures and delights*of the home 
we'ate born and bred in,’ is not doig juftice te* 
the courage and maguanimity of the.firft fet 
‘tiers ‘m New England: To fpeale with truth, 
we fhould acknowledgé hey*had évery hard- 
fhip.to encounter that can affail the heart, apd 
‘flagger the fortitude of man. The climate 

was 
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was againft them in every fhape; it was ene 
tirely neew to their conftitutions ; the winter 
cold, and fummer heat, equally infupportable ; 
the produdions of the earth milerable and {ean- 
ty; the foil ftubborn, and of litt¥e value: Sick- 
nefs and death avere the deftiny of an alarming 
proportion of the firft adventurers. 

When through unconquerable perfeverance 
they had weathered the firft ftorms that await 
all great undertakings, they had {till a moft 
arduous tafk to undergo ip fecuring themfelves * 
from the malevolence and jealoufy of the an- 
cient jnhabitants of the land, whofe native fe- 
” rocioufnefg, inflamed With indignation at fee- 
ing a foreign people in poffeflion of a country 
of which they were once the fole mafters and 
occupiers, impelled them,to exert their whole 
rage and fury tor the deftruétion of thefe new- 
comers. ; 

Thus they had every obftacle to furrnount 
that could try their patience, and prove their 
firmnefs, The viétories they obtained over 
thefe complicated obftru@ions, raifed- their 
character to'a level with that of the braveft 
people recorded in hiftory, in the eftimation of 
the few who can confider faéts divefted of that 
fplendour which time, place, and circumftan+ 
ces, are apt io beftow upon them, and from 
~.which they, derive their luftre with the genes 
rality.+, 2 

‘The remembrance of the caufes of the emi- 
gration oftheir forefathers is ftrong throughout 
the provinces of New England, and was always 
a favourite fubje€t of difcourfe. The princi« 
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ples that animated them, have been carefutig 
tran{mitted from generation to generatisn, and 
are faithfully and zealoyfly maintained to this 
day. Thé religious part of their enthufiatin 
has been droppdd, but the political part fub- 
fifts unimpaired, and in its fulleft vigour ; and 
uo people are more warmly attached to the pre- 
fervation of their rights and liberties. 

. ‘To thisit is owing,that no braneh of know= 
Fedge is cultivated with more affiduity than 
that of the law ; the addiction to this particu- 
larftudy is general, one may almoft fay univer- 
tal, every New England-man being moxe or 
lets ofalawyer. _ _. 

Hence itis, that serfons of genteel educa- 
tion among theny’ are remarkably_more con- 
verdant in the laws and conftitdtion of their 
country, than their eqaals in any other parts. 
This enables them to xender thetr attainments 
in learning aud literature, which are very con-  « 
fiderable, bighly fubtervient to the fervice afd 
bénefit of the puhlic. ° 

‘The'four New England governments being 
thus originally founded and peopled by the 
Puritanic party in England, during the laft 
century, we are not to wonder at the venera+ 
tion entertained for their character by their de- 
{cendants, nor at the warm adhetence profeft 
by thefe for their political and religiaus tenets. -* 

The partiality to republican principles, that 
fo diftinguifhingly chafacterizes tae people of 
New England, flows from this feurce. Ie 
ftromgly marlss and influences all their meg- 
fares, and is hardly lefs vifible in their private 

we) ee . . life, 
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life,.than in their public tranfaGtions.. ‘This . 


might Se exemplified by a variety of initancess 
They cherith the memory of the great cham- 
pions of the republican caufe,- in the days of 
Charles the Firft, to fach adégree, that even 
before the Revolution that has deprived Great 
Britain of America, it was common to fee their 
pictures and prints placed in the fame rooms 
in a line with thofe of the Britifh Monarchs. 
When all thefe confiderations are duly weighs 
ed they form an irrefiftable proof that a detire 
ef independence of any authority inimical to 
Republican tenets, muft always have exifted in 


‘the musds of mom. Who bad been traditions 
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ally, as it were, under their powerfulleft influs 
ence. _. : oo a 

Their invariable conduct upon all fuch oecas 
fions as favoured thefe principles, *proves how 
deeply they were rooted in their heasts. It is 
well known with what exultation they partook 
of the triumplfs ofthe Republican party in Eng 
laud; and with what unfeigned forrow they 
received the news of the reftoration’ef mo- 
narchy, in the perfon of Charles the Second. 

That fo high-{pirited and refolute a people 
would certainly embrace the firft opportunity 
of ailerting a caufe that had been fo dear to their 
anceftors, Was obvious to all who had ftudied 
their charaéter, .and were acquainted with their 
ftory.«, From a variety of paflages, it affords 
the. higheft probability that they would not 
have wasted fof the prefent day, to difmember 
themfelves from the empire of Britain, if cir 
cumftances had invited them. ~Notwithfand+ 

— a < w ing. 
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jag the impracticability of bringing about fash 
an event, it had its partizans and abettors almoft 
in the infancy of their colonization. Ideas of 
this tendeigy prevailed among them fo long 
ago as the reigh of the aforementioned Mo- 
narch, « . ; 
. If the people of New England are unfriendly 
to monarchy, they {till beara greater avertion to 
, the Church of Engjand. The fevere treat- 
ment of their anceftors by Archbifhop Laud, 
dwells ineffacably in sheir memory ; and. the 
mildnefs of the preient Ecclefiaftical govern= 
ment in England, has ngt been able to atone 
for the errors and sran{grediens- of {gine of its 
former rulers. They icem to leok upon the 
Hierarchy as abody of men calculated (for the 
fapport of arbitrary power; and Sften cite the 
fervile attachment of feveral Englifh Prelates 
to the abfurd maxims..of paffive obedience to 
the will of the Sovereign, 

As refiftance to a tyrannical fovernment fs 
the foundation-ftene of their political fyftem, 
they viéw with equal contempt and abhorrence 
all men who profefs unlimited {ubmiftion to 
their Princes and as they infift upon a perfect 
equality among all their religious teachers, 
they no lefs difclaim all ranks and degrees that 
eonfer Spiritual authority among the clergy. . 

‘Thus their inclinations and maxims are 
equally unfavourable to thofe on which the 
‘government of Church And State is founded in 
Pngland: Notwithftanding the g¥ed fenfe 
and moderation prevailing among them, prez 
yents ‘their bregkimg out in harfh language, yet 

. their 
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their invectives, though polite, are not the 
lefs pomted, and manifeft an irreconcileable en- 
rhity to the religious and political conftitution 
of the mother-country. ; 

This frame of mind is univerfally diffufed 
over the four provinces of Maflachufet, Con- 
necticut, New Hampfhire, and Rhode Iland. 
The inhabitants, with few exceptions, are of 
that religious perfuafion known by the denomi- _ 
nation of Congregationalifts, or Independents. 

The leaders and ruliag men among them are 
all rigid diffenters from the church of England. 
None but fuch have.any chance of becoming 
popular.. The faeall numbers who profefs the 
rehgion of the parent ftate, are beheld with an 
invidigus eyes and as fecret’ foes to the country 
they live im _ 

There was a time, indeed, when they were 
held in fuch deteftation, that they were not 
even tolerated by the adverfe party. Strange 
as it, may feem, this outrageous behaviour was 
predominant at the very wra of their emigra- 
tion, when their debility was fuch, that a royal 
mandate from England would have fufficed to 
crufh them. One knows not on this occafion 
at which to teftify the moft furprize, the auda- 
cioufneis of their conduct, or the paffive for- 
bearance of the -Englifh miniftry. 

The truth was, that religious zeal only pro- 
motéd the colonization of New England. ‘The 
firft fettlers, who fled to a wildernefs for the 
fake ofe maintaining their opinions againft all 
-oppofers, were determined to faffer no contra- 
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fered from them, and feemed refolved to re- 
taliate, as it were, for the perfecution they had 
fo long endured. As policy, and worldly confi- 
‘derations; had little or no fhare in their actions, 
they were totally regardiefs of the danger they 
incurred by the violence with which their con- 
duct was attended; and they continued many 
ears to aétin the fame manner, to the great 
fcandal of the moderate and judicious part of 
fociety, and the high difgrace of their own 
character. > : 

Such was the fituation of the Britifh Colo- 
nies in general, throughout North America, , 
and of the New England rovinces in particu- 
lar, when the paeification allove-mentioned 
opened one of thé moft remarkable fcenes that 
ever commanded the attention of the world. 

The Freach, who have for many ages been 
the profeft and natural enemies of England, 
had long viewed, with equal envy and appre- » 
henfion, the flourifhing ftate of thofe Colonies 
fhe had founded-in North America. In order 
‘yfot to"remain behind-hand with a rival, whofe 
growing greatnefs they were always ftudious 
‘to oppote, they alfo made fettlements in that 
wide-extended continent, and endeavoured to 
make up by policy, or by force, the deficiencies 
of foil and fituation, in the countries that had 
fallen to their lot. oa 

As the nature of their government #8 more 
favourable to military “than to_corhmercial ex- 
ertions,° they accordingly fornied uanumbered 
projects of that kind for the aggrandizement of 
their’ colonies, They ereSed a multitide of 

Poet 2 ae forts 
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forts and fortifications, thrown like a chain 
over every part of the continent, where they 
could frame any pretence of fettling, and cal- 
culated to conneét eftablifhments ard territo- 
ries at an immenfe diftance froin each other. 

But as ambstion and prudence are often apt 
to be at variance, they forgot that without 
wealth and population, no territory can be 
worth defending. Thus amidft the immenfe 
tracts throughout which their foldiery was 
ftationed, nothing was {ecn but the apparatus 
of war; military piles of building, and maga- 
zines of warlike ftorcs, rifing in the midft of 
defarts.’- The couggry round was a folitude, 
planted with éorefts, and gnly vifited occafion- 
ally by favages, in their hunting feafons. 

Far other was the policy of their Englifh 
neighbours :-—Inftead d¥ confuming themfelves 
in unprofitable attempts at a needlefs extenfiou 
of territory, they confined themfelves to a care- 
fal cultivation of what they poffefled, and never 
thought of augmenting it, but in proportion 
to the demands of an increafing population.— 
Thus their advances were gradual; they never 
came forward till the ground they left behind 
them was well tilled and occupied. 

Such a difference in the fyftem of coloniza- 
tion, could fot fail of producing the moft op- 
pofite confequences. At the expiration of a 
century after their refpeCtive foundations, the 
pofietlions ef France were comparatively poor, 
barren, aad thfoly inhabited ; while thote of 
England were rich, fertile, and full of ap in- 
duftwious and thriving people. _ 
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“Long before the breaking out of the war be= 
tween Great-Britain and F rance, in one tHou- 
fand feven hundred and fifty-five, the French 
had at variots times entertained ideas of effeét=: 
ing a feparation between the Enghth and their 
American Colonies, Convinced it was not in 
their power to fubdue them by force of arms, 
ftill however they perfifted in their-defign, in 

hope of finding fome fneans of wrefting them: 
out of the hands of England. 

In the mean time, their natural impatience 
and impetuofity unable to bear with much des 
lay, was continually promBting them to hiaften 
an event, from which ‘they promifed them- 
felves fo much fatisfaction. : ; 

They again betook themfelves to ffieit” for 
mer fchemes and contrivances ; claiming terris 
tories. that were in pofleffion of the Englith,- 
and incroaching upon thofe fettlements that 
lay neareft to them, and appeased the moft* 
open and defencelefs, a 

When.the fpirit’of the Britith nation, pro- 
voked at thofe infults, was fufficiently roufed, 
they then perceived how feeble and unavailing 
their plans muft prove, and how little they 
could depend upon the exertions that France. 
could make in that part of the world; 

But it was now too late to recede Ag they 
had called forth their enemy to an open ,eon~ 
teft, they were obliged to ftand the chances’ 
of war, anjl to colleé their whole ftrenfth and: 
vigour for a trial that threatened evidently to _ 
prove the laft that would ever be made by ene 
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of the gontending parties in the plains of North: 
América. 

‘After the events of’ war had decided in fa- 
vour of Great-Britain, it now remained for 
France to bring about through her policy and 
intrigues, what fhe had not been able to com- 
pafs by her valour and military flcill. 

The circumftances of the times were highly 
favourable to her. wifes. The European * 
powers did not fee without fecret diffatisfac- 
tion, the amazing in¢reafe of the power of 

- Great-Britain, through fo many Jands and 
feas. “They began immediately on the con- 
clufion of heftilities, to view this wand in the 
fame light they did France during the reign of 
Lewis tite Fourteenth ; as a ftate whofe power 
was too difproportionate for the peace and fe- 
curity of Europe; and upon which therefore 
it behoved them to keep a watchful eye, that 
‘no opportunity might be loft of reducing it 
within narrower bounds. . j 

As its ftrength arofe id a great ,meafure 
from its American dependencies, it was chiefly 
thefe that European politics immediately had 
in contemplation to fever from their original 
founder. . ; 

By breaking the conneétion between them 
and Great-Britain, a multiplicity of advantages 
offered themfelves to their expectations. The’ 
view of profiting by- the ammenfe trade they 
promifgd therafelves, in a #ée intercourfe with 
thofe flourifhing colonies, twas alone 2 fufi- 

" cient motive to engage them to labour egrneft- 
ly; for their emancipation trom, the fovtreignty 
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ef Great-Britain: buf the principal obje& of 
their attention was to flap the growth of the 
ftrength and influence of England, which had 
been widely felt before and during the late war, 
and-were now become {9 formidable, as to oc= 
cafion univerfal alarm and terror, 
Through her colonies in the Weftern hemi- 
{phere on the one hana, and her pofieffions-der 
- the Eaft Indies on the other, the feemed to 
Brafp, as it were, both extremities of the globe, 
and threaten to monopolize the abfolute domi~ 
nion of the ocean. . Be oy 
The maritime powers of Europe, in partia« 
cular, faw this exaltation of Great-Britain 
with the extremeft jealoufy. Holland-hed felt 
its weight during the late war, in the interrup- 
tion of that trade which the Dutch had exerted’ 
themfelves to carry on, clandeftinely for the. 
French. The nothern kingdoms had alfo ex< 
perienced its fuperiority in the+famie line; and. 
they all were eagerly waiting for an opportus 
nity to fet limits to her power. ; 
But it was chiefly from France the principal 
danger arofe. Her refentment was inceffantly 
brooding over the mortifications the had receiv 
ed in her laft quarrel with England. e She faw 
her ancient rival glorying in her fpoils, and 
deriving new ftrength and vigour from her lof 
fes.. She faw her recovering faft from *the 
diftreffes infeparable:. from war, and ia the 
faireft_ way* of arriving in the courfe‘of a 
few years, to a feate of ftrength and opulence 
that would fet her, above the reach of any ho= 
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ftile défigris from abroad, and fix her in a cone 
dition to give laws toall her neighbours. 

Full of this conviétion, which was in truth 
well founded, the French miniftry were foon 
convinced,. that the only method left them to 
deftroy that edifice of Britifh grandeur, which 
gave them, fo much umbrage, was to under- 
mine tt. € ® a 

Tt was a reflection highly offenfive to the - 
pride of a monarchy, ‘long accuftomed openly 
to domineer over all her neighbours, that fhe 

_ mufft-now. place her principal dependence on 
under-lrand intrigues, and- dark contrivances, 
and truft to them alone for the accomplifh- 
meneeof ber ‘defigns. ae 

“No doubt at prefent fubfifts, that fhe began 
immediately after the Peace of Paris, to carry 
into execution the fcheme fhe had formed for 

athe feparation of the Britifh Colonies from the 
mother-country: : 

Confcious that whilft 2 good intelligence 
Jafted between them, the fuperiofity muft 
henceforth remain for ever on the fide of Bri- 
tain, it was only by their difunion the could: 
hope to regain the ftation and confequence the 
had.formeyly poffefled in Europe.' 

The firft fteps fhe took were to employ her 
fecret émiflaries in {preading diffatisfaction 
among the Britifh Colonitts. Their imnpor- 
tance was defcribed in the moft flattering co- 
loursf find their ftrength reprefented asan ob- 
jet of greater magnitude than the pofleflors 
Semed aware of. The partiality of Great-Bri- 
tain to her own interefts,rin the various regu- 
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lations of their commerce abroad, and adngie 
niftration at-home, was depicted in the ftrong= 
eft light. No infinuations, in fhort, were 
wanting, to excite a {piritof difcontent through- 
eut the Colenies, and to infufe a notion, that 
it would be highly for their intereft to caft off 
all dependence, and to ftand intirély upon their 
own ground, free from all the thackles and re- 
ftraints with which they were at prefent loaded. 

Thefe fentiments were far from unaccept- 
able-to a people already prepoflefled in favour of 
that liberty which wa¢fo temptingly held out 
to their perceptions, and no lefs prejudiced 
againft the prerogatives sexercifed over them 
in fuch a variety*of fhapes. Theyewere in 
the fituation of gn “individual Bordering on 
manhood, and'who beginning to feel 4is vi~ 
gour, is no longer willing to fubmit to much 
controul. 

The effects produced by the machinations 
of the French, wére precifely fuch as they 
had intended and expeted.* The difpofition 
of the inhabitants of North America began 
gradually to alter from that warmth of at- 
tachment to the mother-country, which had 
fo peculiarly characterized them. They began 
to view her rather in the light of a fovereign, 
than of a parent, and to examine, witha {cru- 
pulous nicety, the nature of thofe ties that 
rendered them parts of her empire. 
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CHAPTER th FIRST, 
The Stamp AB and its Confeguences. 


UCH was the fituation of the North Americahy 
Colonies, when ‘thofe meafures took place in 
England, that were produétive of the greateft 
events that have happened within many ages... 
The long and bloody war that Great “Britain had 
waged againft the united ftrength of the: Houfe of 
Bourbon, though highly fuccefsful, .idd been 
equally expenfive. The triumphs of “our fleets 
and armies in fo many parts of the world; had been 
purchafed at an enormous price; dnd both the 
‘blood and treafure of the nation had been profufed 

to obtain them, = 
The debts. contraéted by the nationin the fup- 
port of the laft and former.wars, amougttd to the 
amazing fum of one hundred and forty eight mil- 
lions ; for which an intereft of near five millions: 
. ny B 4 Was 
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was.anpually paid, Thefe immenfe. charges wera 


born with a patience and equanimity not inferior to 
he Tpiritandtefotation with which-they had: been 
incurred ; but they werea load under which the nav 
tion began to ftagger, co 

Taxes of every denomination were levied upon 
the public. Every branch of bufinefs was exay 
mined; and every channel of trade explored, in 
order to aflefs them with their proportion of con: 
tributions. - 

After firaining, apparently to their utmoft bear- 
ing, the refources left at home, the idea was fug- 
gefted of calling in the @Mfiftance of the Colonies, 
in a more direét and explicit manner than had hi- 
therto been done. 7 

As the, late quarrel had been occafioned chiefly 
on their accoent; and as they derived the great and 
principal benefits of the peace, -it was thought 
equitabl@they fhould make fome more than com- 
mon returns for thofe advantages, ; 

Their ability to contribute largely to the common 
exigencies, was deemed indubitable; but their wil- 
Jingnefs-was no lefs called in queftion; and it was 
reprefented as"an attempt full of danger, to make 
we of computfion in cafe they fhould refufe. 

Whatever might be the neceffities of the mother 
-gountry, the Colonies were fully perfuaded that the 
fole and. exclufive enjoyment of their whole trade, 
was.a tax in itfelf more than proportionably ade 
“quate to all thofe that were levied upon the peeple 
of Great Britain. . 
- This plea had undoubtedly its weight in-the ap~ 

rehenfion of all moderate and impartial people ; 
ee while they allowed the Colonifts to alledge it as 
a‘reafon foretreating then with great Yenity in the 
point of, taxation, they did not, at the fame time, 
nnagine that it was a conclufive argument for their 
- . : declining 
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declining to. afferd-any other kind of relief to the 
parent fate. . 

England in. fecuring to itfelf the exclufive trade 
of her Colonies, a¢ted upana principle adopted by 
all modern nations. She did no-more than. follow 
the. example fet before her by the Spaniards and 
Portuguefe; but fhe followed it wish a lenity to 
which the goverament m thofe nations is an utter 
firanger.., 

In ‘planting thefe diftant Colonies,: fhe endowed 
them with every right afd privilege enjoyed by her 
fubjects at home: She left them at full liberty to 
govern themfelves, and ef framing fuch laws and 
regulations, as the wifdom of their own legiflaturcs 
thould point out as neceflary for the good of the 
community over which they prefided. In fhort, 
fhe gave them the ampleft powers ta,prévide for, 
and purfue their,refpective interefts, in the manner 
they faw fit; referving. only the benefitee$ their 
trade, and of a political capne¢tion under the fame 
fovercign. 

The Colonies founded, by France. and Hollaad, 

and before them by Portugal and Spain, .dj ox 
perience the fame indulgence. The twad 
only claimed the monopoly of their commerce, but 
governed them inmany refpeéts with a rod of iron : 
burthening them with an endlefs chain of vexatious 
regulations ; 3 cramping every exertion that feemed 
foreign to the views of the rulers at home, giving 
no encouragement but to what tended directly: and 
immediately to their own intereft, and punifhing. fe- 
verely whatever had a contrary tendentty. y 

Though, France and Holland did not adopt fick 
oppreflive maxims, yet they were, in fact, not 
much lefs ftrict and coercive. They fold, as it were, 
the proprjety of their Colonies to mercantile affoci- 
ations, which, in order to make the méfof their 
pargain, loaded’them with every incumbrance that 

’ a nivno- 
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a mongpdlifing fpirit can faggeft: felling to them 
the ‘Commodities of Europe at an ‘enormous ad- 
Wange$ taking the produce: af their lands at the 
. lowe prices they cquid compel them to re- 
ceive; and difcouraging the growth and cultiva- 
tion of any more than they could difpofe of at an 
unreafonable profit at homie. . 

Such was, for alength of time, the unjuft policy 
obferved by France, in particular, towards-her Co- 
lonies: the eonfequences perfectly correfponded 
with fo abfurd and barbaréusa fyftem. Her tranf- -_ 
marine potleflions long remained withont any fettled 
form or confiftency ; amd never emerged to any 
profperity; till taught by dear-bought experience, 
adminiftration faw the necefhity of taking them 
out of the hands of their monopolifers, and plac- 
ing her Colopifts on the footing of other fubjects. 

England never treated its Colonies in this un- 
graciowemi}liberal manner. Content-with the ge: 
Reral profits refulting from their trade, the left it 
open to every individual in her dofinions. She 
did not confine it to particular ports, asin Portugal 
and Spain; nar give it up ta the extortion of a 
company of merchants, as in Holland and France. 

Thus her Colonifts, notwithflanding fome reftric- 
tions, poffeffed an immenfe ftock in tradeon their 
owmaccount. Independently of the direét remit- 
tance of what grew on their lands, to the fhipping 
that failed from England to receive it, they carried on 
a large exportation of their domeftic commodities, 
which, through the indulgence of the metropolis, 
was not conffned to her fole harbours, but extended 
by judicious and well-timed regulations, to various’ 
pagts of both hemifpheres. : 

Herfce the unrcafonable gains fo common in the 
fale of Evrépeag merchandize, in the Spanith and 
Portuguefe colonies,| were unknown to thofe be- 
longing to Great Britain ; where many articles were 
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, 23 cheap, and fome even cheaper than in England 
itfelf, through the expertnefs. of men. converfant 
with bufinefs, in the advantageous mandgement of 
their ftock. : 2 : ee 

No fuch thing is een in:the Spanifh and Portu- 
guefe fettlements; and but. little of it in the 
French, Few are the trading vetfels belonging to 
the former, and thofe of an inconfiderable-and di- 

‘minutive fize. The capital fhips that vifit their har- 
bouré, arrive from thofe of Portugal and Spain. 
»Such is.the narrow menopolizing difpofition. of 

* both thefe countrics, that they. fail in fleets, under 
the command of officers gommiffioned by govern- 
ment, as if it dreaded to truft them to any other 
management. It is but lately the Court of Spain 
has altered fome of her regtlations in this parti- 
cular. . wee 

There was a generofity*even in.the feftri@ions of 
Great Britain, on’ the trade of her -coloyies, that 
fhewed they were not impofed in the wantonnefs. of 
power; but evidently witha defign to repartitiony: 
as it were, the exercife and profits of commerce: 
among the various inhabitants of her wide-extended 
dominions, os ee Kea 8 

While her fiibjects at home weré freeto trade to all 
parts of the world, the fame permiffion in a nume- 
tous variety of articles, was granted to her colonifts; 
the northern climes of Europe, and the Eaft Indies 
only, were excepted. In Portugal, Spain, Italy,. 
throughout the Mediterranean Sea, ‘on the coafts of 
Africa, in all the American hemifphere, the veffels 


of the North American colonies enjoyed the moft . 


unbounded and lucrative commerce. : 
The encouragement given to this commerce was" 

» equally wife and beneficent. It tended in she di- 
recteft manner to the improvement. of their.coun-’ 
try, by increafing its commodities througle an abune 
dant exportation, and enabling them. to clear and 
: ‘ cultivate 
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cultivate the foil, through the fure and conftant , 
fale qfethe. vatt quantity of timber for all kinds of 
ufesg gaat accrued from the cutting down of their 
jmmente forefts,. i : : . 

- “Refide thefe two advantages, both of a capital and | 
effential ‘nature, they poffefled othets hardly lefs 
beneficial. They carried rum and fugar, together 
witly the produce of their fitherics, to every market 
within the above f{pecified limits. Thefe branches * 
employed fuch a multitude of thipping, that the 
ports of thofe countries where they traded were can. - 
tnually, vifited, and.often crouded with them. 

True it is, that a number of articles were alfo 
appropriated to an importation into Great Britain 
axclufively ; but when we duly confider this mat- 
ter, it will be found’that the very nature of the 
countries pofleffed by the Colonifts, gave them fuf- 
ficient occupation at horfie, without rendering it 
any Wargpecefary for their profperity, that they 
fhowld employ themfelyes fo much abroad, as ‘the 
ishabitants of a foil occuipied by a numerous people, 
and whofe tillage had lafted for ages. 

It was reafonable, thefefore, to allot them prin- 
eipally the tafk,of clearing and cultivating the im- 
thenfe tracts they inhabit; this would always prove 
a profitable bufinefs, and enable them to, procure 
themfe}ves, ‘on their own bottom, a never-fail. 
ing fund, from whence to fupply all their wants, 
a t6 furnith, befides, a plentiful. fupply for the 

purpofes of trade. 

The proaf of this is, that thofe places which 
are in the kighefi cultivation, abound moft in 
riches and people. ‘The population of Pennfyl- 
wania, which was founded fifty ycars after fome of 
th€ other colonies, bidg fair, in time, to exceed + 
them all," 

- Inthe mean time, the trade in thofe articles of 
Which Great Britan referved the - benefit to her- 
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felf, did not interfere with the main purfuit of the 
Colonifts. This being chiefly the purchafe-of. the 
conveniencies of life, there was certainly no coun- 
try where the Colonifts could find them generally 
in greater, if fo great perfection ; and, confidering 
their intrinfic value, where they could find them 
cheaper. ; 
Another .confideration occurs, arid that of thé 
, moft material nature. The fituation af. the Colo- 
nies is fuch, that it often happens.in their deatinigs 
abroad, that a long courfe of credit is neceflary for 
them. This they can fin@ no where but in England: 
‘The opulence of our merchants is fo fuperior to 
that of, thofe in any other country upon earthy, that 
it enables them to wait for the returns of their tradé, 
mucly beyond the time that any othezs can afford. 
Neither fhould it*be forgotten, that the ampleft 
liberty of trading in all their reciprocal <commedi- 
ties, fubfifted between Morth Almerica andthe 
Englith Weft Indies. This was a fund froni wine 
they derived immenfe refources; as it “openeds 
channel through which they carried ut a world “of 
articles of their own produces affd received fps 
‘plies not only for their own confumption, but 
the demands of that extenfive commerce which 
they carried on in fo many parts of the globes 
+ Thus it appears, that notwithftanding the feve- 
ral reftraints that took place on the American trite, 
enough was left to render them a rich: and flotivith- 
ing people. That they were fuch, in reality; is 
well known to all who have the leaft acquaintance 
with that country. Its happinefs was vifible to all 
who vifited it. If ever any country mightshave 
been ftiled the feat of hurhan felicity, Britili¢ Noth 
Americz moft unqueftionably deferved, the appel- 
lation. i “ue 
To fay that no partialities exifted in favourof 
‘Great Britain, Would certainly be a violatitn of 
- > . jtruth ; 
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truth ; but let an unprejudi¢ed-mian weigh in the 
fale df Juftice; the -conduét ‘obferved by Great 
Britain towards her Colonies, and that which fo. 
reign. ftates have purfued in refpect to theirs, 
and then let him decide, which is the moft con 
‘fiftent with hamanity, juftice, and policy. 

The great complaint of America, was the difcou~ 
ragement of manufactures, by confining every pro- 
vince to the ufe of its own, and preventing the re- 
ciprocal importation of their refpective fabrica- “ 
tions. This, it cannot be denied, was a févere re. 
gulation; but when we reflect, on the ‘other hand, 
that moft, if not all of the articles thus prohibited, 
could be purchafed at acheaper rate from England, 
the idea of feverity naturally annexed to fuch 2 pro- 
hibition, is ryuch diminithed ; and it almoft va- 
nifhes away on the additional confideration, that 
the hares thus employed would have been much 
more beneficially taken up, both in a public and in 
a cee light, in the great and important bufinefs 
of agriculture, or of navigation. 

It ought, neverthelefs, to be allowed, that to 
carb the difpofision of a whole people towards any 
branch of induftry or ingenuity, is a meafure ‘to. 
which it cannot be expected that human nature will 
taniyfubmit. Itis viewed as a fpecies of affront 
towpsesanderftanding. The detriment that may pof- 
fibly’a¥ife from the prohibition, is not fo much re= 
fented as the prohibition itfelf, 

As mankind, therefore, will generally bear op-— 
pteffion much*more eafily than infult, itis probable 
that the rigorous injunctions precluding the fale of - 
any manutacture of their own make, beyond their 
vincfal boundaries, appeared to the Americans 

culated‘to gruth their native talents in the. 
very infartc§ of their exertion, and to cut of the 
vey hope of ever arriving at thofé advantages to 
whick they were of right intitled. 
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, Preventions of this nature are always the more odi- ~ 
ous, as they feem levelled at the abilities of & peo- 
ple, and defigned as it were to keep them in a ftate 
of natural inferiority. For this reafon; undeubt- 
edly, they were efteemed a heavy grievance through- 
out the American colonies; and evegy individual 
confpired, as it were, as much as in him lay, to 
elude them. 

It was probably owing to the difcontent arifing 
efrom regulations of this fort, that the liberality 
‘with which Great Britain aéted in other inftances, 

was overlooked. She notsonly abftained from the 
laying of duties on her own manufactures, but 
took off thofe on foreign articles when exported 
to America. Herein her conduét was very dif-, 
ferent from that of the other Europeap tates with,” 
regard to their Colgnif’s, whom they force: to 
reccive fuch goods, loaded with all the duties ay: 
are charged with in their own ports. 

While this *indulgence lafted, goods of foreign 
fubrication were often confiderably lower in price, im 
fome of the colonies, than in fome parts of ‘Esrope 
itfelf. . 

It was not, therefore, without gteat murmurs and 
complaints i inthe Colonies, that a ceffation of this 
indulgence took place immediately after the wat.. 
They looked upon this meafure as a 
others ftill more difagreeable ; and began té 
that Great Britain meant to try how far the might 
render them fubfervient to her convenience, and to 
what extent fhe might do it without endangering 
her own interefts. 

They were full of thefe ideas, when the Britith 
Miniftry, alarmed at the amazing increafe offmag-.. 
gling, and the prodigious loffes it ogcafibnad to. the. ; 
revenue, took the refolutution to ule every -poftibie: - 
effort in order to prevent it. To this intent, whith, 
in itfelf was perfegtly juft and reafonable, a fcheme_. 
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was propofed and embraced, which proved highly 
pernicfous in its confequences, and rendered the ree 
medy much worfe than,the difeafe. 

A number of armed cutters were ftgtioned around 
the coafts of Great Britain, to the commanders of 
which the ftrjéteft orders were iflued to aét in the 
capacity of revenue officers. They were enjoined 
to take the ufual Cuftom-houfe oaths, and to ob- 
ferve the regulations preferibed by them. 

Never was a more igfominious duty impofed - 
upon men of gallantry and {pirit. It funk the brave 
and enterprizing feamam into a meer tide-waiter. 
That eagerncefs and zeal which had been employed 
in the fearch and attack of an enemy, was now ex- 
ercifed in the difcovery and feizuré of prohibited 
goods; dad the courage which they had difplayed 
am the fervice of their country, was now directed 
againft their fellow fubjedts. 

Had thefe unwife megfures, however, been con- 
fined at home, the evils they producéd would have 
been fo much circumferibed, that on due experi- 
encé of them, they might in time have been obvi- 
ated ; but as one wrong ftep is generally produtive 
of others, the fame unfortunate {j pirit that planned 
them for the coaft of Britain, eXtended them to the 
thores of America. , 

ofEbe ‘outcry was great againft them in England ; 

but't America it was outrageous. As it could not 
be fuppofed that gentlemen bred in the naval fer- 
vice were converfant in the laws and ufages of the 
Cuftom-houfe, they were often guilty of infringing 
them. Remedies were at hand in Engtand; but 
in América it was difficult, and in fome cafes almoft 
impracticable to obtain redrefs, from the tediout: 
neis af ferrhs, and the diftance of places. 

To this ‘grievance, which weighed heavy through- 
out a country where much liberty of trade had been 
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> fuffered and connived at, another quickly fuccced= 
ed, no lefs, if not more obnoxious to the trading 
part of the community. 8 
A lucrative branch of commerce had, for more 
’ than a century, been carried on between the Britifh 
iflands in the Weft Indies, and the Spanifh fettle- 
ments on the vaft continent of SouthsAmerica ! it 
had for many years been largely participated by the 
North American colonies. It was a commerce of the 
cleareft gain and benefit to’the Britith trader ; it con- 
‘fitted in a prodigious exchange of all kinds of Bris 
uth commodities for the precious metals. 

Senfible that the advantages lay entirely on the 
fide of Great Britain, and was ruinous to the ins 
tercfts of Spain, that monarchy had always oppofed 
this commerce with all its might. Guarda-coftas 
were commiffioned to  fcour the wisle-extendéd 
coafts of her American dominions, and to feize 
every veffel that approached too near thenr> a taf 
which they executed withsfuch indifcriminate li- 
cenfe, that it provoked the war which broke out 
between Great Britain and,Spain, in one thoufand 
feven hundred and thirty-nine ; 

But though this commerce was.inedire€t oppofi- 
fition to the orders of Spain, and could not there- 
fore be confidered as ftrictly legal, it certainly was 
not the bufinefs of Great-Britain to prevent it. The 
new fyfiem however adopted by the Britith miti- 
ftry, was purfued as if a convention had been made 
with the Spanifh Court for that very purpofe. The 
Britith cruizers acted as if they had received their 
commiffidns from Spain, and were to be rewarded: by 
her for deftroying this commerce. They did it 
effectually ;. and ina fhort {pace of time it was al- 
moft wholly annihilated. 7 ‘ 

‘This to the Northern Colonies wae a deptivation 
of the moft ferious nature. This traffic Aad long 
proved the mine from whence they drew thofe fup- 

Vor. I. No.1. 8 c . plies 
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plies of gold and filver, that enabled them to make - 
topious remittances to England, and to provide a 
futticiéncy of current {pecie at home. It gave life 
te bufinets of every denomination, by the facility 
with which. payments were made. ,A proportion- - 
able increafe of trade kept pace with this readinefs 
of‘cath, andea reciprocal circulation of money and 
merchandife was eftablithed, to the benefit of all 
parties concerned. 

A fudden ftop being thus put to this profperous 
career, all America felt & to its vitals, and broke 
out in the loudeft «complaints againft the fervile’ 
complaifance of Britains to Spain; and the ill po- 
licy of difobliging its own fubjeéts to humour 
foreigners, F 

“Their complaints were juftly founded; but the 
evil ftar’of Britain began to predominate : the Mi- 
niftry continued in the refolutions they had taken ; 
and, as#f thefe had not done fufficient mifchief, they 
followed them, with others no lefs offenfive to the 
Americans. J é 

In the Seffion of Parliament of March, one thou- 
fand feven hundred and fixty-four, a Bill was fram- 

“ed, laying hoayy duties on the articles imported 
into the Colonies from the French and other iflands 
in the Weft Indies, and ordering thefe duties to be 
paid in {pecie into the Exchequer of Great Bri- 
tain. 

The injuftice and abfurdity of this new law, both 
of which were equally glaring, excited, afrefh, the 
murmurs of the Colonifts. They reprefented, in 
the ftrongeit terms, how inconvenient it tvas, after 
depriving them of the means of obtaining fpecie, 
to infift upon their paying thofe duties into the Bri- - 
tith Treafury in fpecie alone. 

Butethat which perplexed and incenfed them 
more thén all the rett, was the Bill paffed in the fame 
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Seffion, to reftrain the currency of paper mahey in 
the Colonies, : 
All thefe new Tegulationstreading {6 clofe, as x 
* Were, upon each other, were objects of equal fur. 
prize and difpleafure to the People of North Ame« 
tica. - It was a feheme to them, in fore tefpeét, ens 
tirely new; as notwithftanding various laws had, 
from time to time, been enatted tepardihg their 
commercial intercourfe, they had ufually-been made 
- at confiderable intervals, and did not wear that ape 
‘Pearance of reftraint and Coertion, not weigh upen 
them in the manner of the prefent. : 

Warm and fpirited Tremonftrances were {ent home 
from America, Pleading theircaufe in the langua; 
of men who think themfelves il] ufed, and are des 
termined to obtain redrefsn They laid every argue 
ment before the Miniftry, that ingenuity, Prompt: 
ed by intereft, could furnith them with : they reas 
foned, they expottulated ; insfhort, they ufed every 
method that could be employed, to prevail upon 
the ruling powers to reeail what they had done. _ 

Among other allegations,: they explicitly menti« 
oned that {uch reftraints upon their-trade were inad« 
mifible in America, as they dire€tly tended to put 
sn end to the clearing of their lands, and the pro- 
fecution of their fithcries. Unlefs thofe forej 
portg where they depofited the furplus of their 
rorn, and of the provifions of all kinds abounding 
in their country, were freely Opened to then, whi. 
ther muft they carry them? The Britithiflands in 
the Weft Indies could Not alone confume them; 
Britain did not want them. Difpote of them fome- 
where they muft; and where could that be, unlefg 
in places where they would-fetch a reafgnable 
price > 4 . a ae 
It were the height of Partiality to dehy the vafiz 
_dity of thefe reafonings : it was obvious to all difs. 
cerning and judicior's people ; their cafe was net, 
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atherefore, left to them alone to. maintain; it gain- 
ed‘a multitude of partifans in the mother country, 
cand was openly and warmly efpoufed by fome of the 
-moft re{pectable characters in the land. 
.. But in: Anterica they did not flop at bare com- 
-plaints. When they found that their remonftrances 
were ineffectual, they bethought themfelves of ufing 
-fome more efficacious means to convince the Bri- 
tith Miniftry of the errpr they had committed, in 
_ running counter to the opinions and defigns of a nu- 
-merous people, fituated at fuch adiftance, and able,” 
ina vatiety of ways, to elude their intentions. 
They now, for the firft time, united in a genc- 
:ral oppofition to the views of the Britifh Miniftry. 
-Mcetings were held, and _refolutions were taken to 
-make no ftirther importations from Great Britain of 
-what was not of abfolute rfeceflity ; and to encou- 
-tage, to the utmoft of their power, every fpecics 
-of manufacture that «vas practicable among them. 

In this refolution multitudes immediately con- 
curred, to the great detriment of the manufacturers 
-in England, ae were not fparing of their difap- 
-probation ofthe minifterial meafures, and expreti- 
-ed it in the moft violent and refentful terms. 

But the Miniftry was proof againft-ail kind of 
oppofition. It proceeded, ftep by ftep, in the exc- 

-cution of its projects; as if nothing was wanting to 
complete them, but a firm refolution to do it. 
. Inorder, however, to mix lenity with firmnefs, 
they paffgd feveral Acts favourable to the commerce 
of the Colonies, hoping thereby to footh them into 
a fubmiffion to thofe that had given them fo much 
difguft. 

Byt the Colonifts were now become fo full of fuf- 
picions, an placed fo little reliance.on the good 
will of the Miniftry, that their whole attention was 

_ taken up in devifing means to thwart their meafures. 
"They paid little regard to th{fe conecflions, which 
' . they 
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, théynow looked upon as meer artifice, ufed only to 
ecoy them into fecurity and inattention to their 
own intercfts, ee 
They were further’ confirmed in this belief, by 
the advice they reccived fhortly after, that the Miz 
niftry had it in contemplation to eftablifh ftamp dus 
tics. in. America fimilar to thofe already fettled it 
Great Britain. Sk me 
The pretence upon which the Miniftry founded 
this-meafure, gave as mitch offence as the ameafire 
“itfelf. It was voted by the Houfeof Coramions asjuaft 
and requifite tewards defraying the expences necéfs 
fary for ‘the. protection of the Colonics: ee 
The receipt of this advice rovufed the fury of-the 
Americans to the higheft pitch. The protection 
that was-alledged, they deemed not- only *annecest 
fary, but an abfolute pufance. “They-wanted, they 
faid, no proteétors but themfelves ; and were more 
than adequate to fuch a tafk againft any: eneiny they 
had to apprehend, we PO Dees z 
“The military forces that were ftatidried: over few 
veral parts of the Continent,. they reprefented” aa 
equally dangerous and expenfive, - ‘Thoy-" wérej~ 
from the nature of their profeffion, a conftant’check 
upon the, liberty of ‘the fubje@; and -were at the 
faine time a heavy charge on:the public. ce Ay 
It was in vain pleaded. by the mother country, 
that a regular body of well-difciplined men was an 
indifpenfible requifite in all ftates. ” This ‘might be 
admitted in England, and other countries. in Eut 
rope; hut was evidently otherwife in America, 
where the Indians alone remained, whom it>was na 
very difficult matter to keepin awe. = 2. 
The truth was, that Great Britain, under the 
pretext of providing for.the fafety and" defence of 
its colonies, meant only to. fecure their obedience, 
and to terrify them into an implicit acquiefcence in 
all irs dictates, Oo Seperate, Foe 
,f3 ~ Such 
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_ Such were the fentiments that pervaded all Ame- 
rica, when firft they were apprigzed that taxes were 
tobe laid upon them, for the fupport of the troops 
on that eftablifhment. * 

The previous notice of a Bill ef this kind being 
in agitation, has, hy fome politicians, been con 
femned as a flep that betrayed wavering and hefi- 
tation in the Councils of the mother country, and 
that betrayed too much of fear and want of refolu- 
tion, far tlfe Colonifts nop to perceive it, Had the 
Minifiry preceeded at once to carry its refalves inta - 
immediate execution, they wauld have met with 
much lefs refiftance, than by making them knewn 
$m this manner, a full twelvemanth before they ven- 
wred ta give them tle force of law, This was, in 
f ing. the queftion ta the people of Ame- 
sica, whether they world confent to them or 
Rot, : : 

The interval between this ndtice and the ap- 
proaching feffian, that ‘as to determine their fate, 
was marked in America by the moft violent fer- 
macntation. The minds ‘of thé inhabitants feemed 

-ta be undergoing a total transfermation from their 
| polees ftate. “Inftead of their late peaceable and 
eady attachment to the Britify nation, and its in- 
terefts, they were daily lofing their refpect, and 
falling off from that complying difpofition which 
had. fo long characterized them. ; 
. It wag not only among detached individuals that 
fuch a difpofition prevailed : it was no lefs vifible 
among theis public and corporate bodies ; and af- 
feed even the members of their gavernmient and 
legiflatures. The General Affemblies of Mafla- 
chyfer and New York, expreffed their diffatisfac- 
tion and, alarm, in terms that fully fhewed how 
ftrongly they were defcrmiped te reject apy mea- 
wes that might be framed in -conformity with 
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_ They did not ftop here.—They ¢améto fome 
Tefolutions, in confequence of thofe that had heen 
taken in the Britith Hou of Commons, which 
amply manifefted how inflexibly they were averfe 
tothem. They accompanied their refolutions with 
petitions to the Houle of Commons, intreating 
them to give no countenance to the propofals of 
the miniftry. | : hs me 
* During the {pring feffion of' one thoufand feven 
ehundred and fixty-five, a@miniftration informed the 
agents of the feveral colonies, -refident in London, 
that if th ig conftituents would propofe any other 
mode of rhifing the fum intended ta be levied by 
ftamp-dities, their Propofal, would be accepted, 
and the ftamp-duty laidafide. The agents replied, 
that,they were not authorifed to give ah? anfwer; 
but were inftrudted tooppofe the bill, when it fhould 
brought into the Houfe of Commons, by petitions, 
queftioning the right claimed by Parliament gf tax- 
ing the Colonies, : i. 
2 Fal time had been given them to canvafs this 
* dangerous queftion in the ampleft manner, They .. 
had prepared a divérfity of argumenss in qppofition® 
to the Parliamentary pretenfions, They objected, 
that the powers intended to be given to the Vice- 
admiralty courts in America, by the act for lay: 
ing ftamp-duties, would prove a fource of intolé- 
Table grievance, by their diftance from each other 3 
and {till more, by their deciding without the inter, 
vention of a jury. * 
They alledged, at the fame time, tNat the pays 
ments required by the aét being in fpecie, would 
infallibly drain them of the little coin remaining 
for neceffary circulation, and prove an infurfhoun- 
table impediment in the Way of trade. @ 
But thaf which they urged as the mot cogent, . 
and moft forcible of all arguments, was,—that 
not being reprefertted in the Britith Parliament, -it 
gould have no right tg tax them, This they afirm- 
. C4 : Fed 
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éd in the moft open and explicit terms; afferting, 

at the fame time, that they alone were competent to 

judge what taxes theye were able to bear. They 

claimed, therefore, the right of qxercifing this 

judgment exclufively, and of impofing taxes upon - 
themfelves, without the interference of-any- others. 

This waa a language which Great-Britain’-had 
never before heard from her Colonies. - The ruling* 
powers liftened to it with anger-and. indignation — 
But it was not the Colohies alone that -{poke ine . 
this ftile :—It was taken up ‘with no lefs: warmth ~ 
and refolution even in the Parliament itfelf, and’ 
was now: fpread over the nation at. large. - The 
principles adopted by the Anicricans, were” main- 
tained by numbers, with as much vehemence.as if 
the caufe of the Americaps was their own. 4": 

The miniftry were equally chagrined and’ afto= 
nithed at the violence with which fo’ great “a' pro- 
portion of the nation efpoufed the ptetenfions of the 
Colonies. As the fyftem of taxing them had been 
previoufly determined upony they knew not how to 
tecede from a meafure that was t0 be the firft eflay 

“in that importawetrial.” They were loath to aban- 
don at once an attempt, from which they had pro-.. 
thifed themlelves fo: much utility, in cafe of fuc- 

. cefs. They were as eager to-go forward in: the 
profecution of their fcheme, as their adverfaries 
‘were that they. fhould defift, pele wage they 
elcarly {aw the. perils that’ muft attend it.) ...°. ~ a8 

* But the time was now come, that Britaia was to 
be involved‘in the moft tremenduous and. deftruc- . 
tive quarrel that had befai len her for the courfe of 
many ages. 

Impélled by that prepotittins in favout ofa long 
cherifhéd ideay which: the beft and wifeft men are 
fo. often fot able to refift, and hurried by that im- 
pétuofity which the heat of party haturally infpires, 
the miniftry bore down all oppofftion,. - The ftamp- 
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act was paffed by a Parlianientary Majority, in 
fpite of the arguments within doors, the clamours' - 
without, and the fpirited and repeated remonftran- 
ces of the Colonies. Se FTN ceedce 3 
° This famous act has juftly been confidered as the 
prelude and occafion of all the fubfequent ftorms, 
that raged not-only in North America, but extended 
their horrors to almoft every other. quarter of both 





hemifpheres, © "r Es woes 
«- Its’ arrival in Ameri@a threw immédiately the 
whole continent into flames. Bofton, the capital of 
New England, where. the news firft arrived, ex- 
preffed its refentment in a manner perfectly fui 
able tothe violent fpirit with which its inhabitants 
have always oppofed whatever they have deemed 
injuftice and oppreflion.: The colours ofethe fhip> 
ping of the harboug-wére hoifted half-maft, the 
clls of the chutches were muffled, and tolled a 
funeral peal; the act was printed with a death’s- 
head affixed te it, in lieu of the. king-arms:—It 
was cryed about the’ ftreets, and: ftiled . ** The 
Folly of England, and the Ruin of America.” . + ~ 
* Thefe firft effufions of rcfentment and rage, were, - 
followed by numberlefs. attacks trom:the public 
papers. , They arraigned both the juftice and policy 
of the tax; and reprefented it as repugnant.to the 
dignity and wifdom: of the: Britifh nation, and ag 
pregnant with every evil that-could caufe. a long 
and deep repentance, <0... 2. 7: oe 
« Emblems of the moft hoftile fignification were at 
the fame time adopted by. fundry news-papers :—= 
One of ‘them, in particular, exhibited the figure of 
of afnake, cut in feveral pieces, each oneinfcribed . 
with the name of fome Colony: the motte above - 
them was. ** Jorn, or Dig !¥ yo 7 a. . 
The act itfelf was treated with the moft ignomi- 
nious contempt. .It was publicly committed to the 
flames in feveral places by the. inraged populace, . 
a : together 
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together with the effigies of fuch as were imagined 
to have been its framers and promoters. -Ships 
that’arrived with ftamped papers on boardy-.:-were 
obliged to deliver them! up into the cuftody of per- 
fons appointed to preveut their being ufed ; er to 
enter into an engagement that they would not dand 
them. The anly places where they could be effec- 
tually protected from the fury and infolence of the 
multitude, were men of war, and garrifons, 

The perfons who weré commiffioned to diftri- : 
bute thefe papers, .were all, without exception, - 
compelled to refign their,office, and folemnly pro- 
mife never to refume it. 

But their chief refentment was direéked againft 
fuch of their own couritrymen as fided with Govern- 
ment, anewere active in affefting its authority.— 
They plundered their houtes,, deftroyed their _pro- 
perty, and ufed their perfons with the utmoft in- 
dignity, : 

While thefe outragés were perpetrated by the 
fower clafles, the better fort did not interfere in the 
leaft to prevent them. © They faw, with feerct 
*pleafure, how well they would ke fupported in the 
determination they had formed to refift the defigns 
of Great-Britain. Some of them did not {cruple 
to fignify in a public manner, that they would 
Pay no taxes, but fuch as were laid upon them by 
the legiflature of their refpective province. . 

The Affemblies themfelves connived, in fact, at 
thefe tumultuous proceedings, by declining — to 
aft their Governors, and other officers invefted 
with lawful authority, either with their advice or 
countenance. They left them to aét fingly, as 
they might think proper, without giving them- 
felves apy toncern about the riots, thofe who ex- 
cited them, or‘fuch as were the fufferers; 

Vhey foon proceeded farther; - and from filent 
fpectators, became the principal a€tors, in the more 

/ 2 intercfting 
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jatercfling and important fcenes that. fuccecded ta 
thefe popular commotions. 

Enmiboldencd by what they faw, and what 
they daily heard from dil parts of the contic 
nent, they ‘how flepped forth, and refolutelp 
avowed their fentiments in the face of the warld. 
They openly declared, that the authority affumed 
over North America was illegal; and that Great- 

’ Britain had-no right to impote taxes upon them, 
without their own irce qenient. : 

* In thete telolves, the concurrence of the varioud 
Colonies was univerfal, Never had fuch unanimity 
appeared among them upon any antecedent occa~ 
fion, ‘Though differing in a number of effential 
points, both civil and teligtous, there was no dif- 
fenting veice among them in their oppofision to the 
defigns of the Britith miziftry. 

‘The Colony of Virginia was the firt to begin the 
work of open and formal denial to the requifitions 
of the moitherscountry.  It*declared fully and cx- 
plicitly, that the General Aflembly of the Prow 
vince, together with the King of Great-Britain,-or 
his fubftitute, had, in their reprefentative capa. 
city, the fole and exclufive righfand power to lay 
taxes and impofitions upon the inhabitants; and 
that every attempt to vett fuch a power in any other 
perfons but thofe conftituting the general affembly, 
was illegal, unconttitutional, and unjuft ; and had 
a manifeit tendency to deftroy Brittth, no lefs than 
American freedam. 

The refolves of the other Provincessran much in 
the fame ftrain, and bore evident marks of the moft 
rooted. and inflexible determination to abide by 
them, at allevents, and to ftop at no meafures that 
might become neceffary to fupport 2nd, enforce 
them, = « i . ’ 

In the mean time, to give eficacy to thefe refo. 
lations, and to make the people in England feel 
sore readily the coniequences of their diffatisfac- 
. * y 4 

: “tion, 
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don, the metchants and traders entered publicly into 
reciprocal agreements to order no more goods from 
Great-Britain; nor even to permit the fale of fuch 
as might be configned td them, after the expiration 
of the prefent-year. i 

In order to fupply the deficiency of Britith goods, 
they now betook themfelves to a regular encourage- 


ment of all forts of domeftic manufactures. An. 


affociation was formed for this purpofe at New 


York, and through the preniums it offered, quick- 
8 P : 2 


ly excited the induftry of the numerous emigrants 
that had:in.the courfe of the preceding years refort- 
ed-te America from all parts of Europe. = Fabrica- 
tions: ‘were fet on foot of fuch commodities. as 
could not be difpenfed’with; and, ina little time, 
quantitiesof the coarfeft and commonett forts were 
brought to market, and chearfully preferred tothe 
Englith, though dearer, and of att inferior quality. 
.Such was, .at the fame time, their ‘zeal and care 
to ‘provide abundantly" for -the exeeution ‘of. this 
icheme, that a refolution was taken to abftain from 
‘the eating of lamb, that‘no wool might be wanting 
for the ufe of thofe manufactures of which’ it was 
the chief material. : 
: Thofe. elegancics'which were’of Britith make and 
importation,..were now univerfally laid afide: the 
‘women didnot yield to the men in thefe inftances of 
felt-denial ; and were as‘exemplary in refufing every 
article. of decoration for their perfons, and of lux- 
ury for their tables. ee aeee le 
: Such a remarkable. revolution in the difpofition 
and behaviour. of its colonies, ftruck.-the : Britifh 
government with the deepeft alarm. They beheld 
muititedes of artificers, of all denominations, on 
the poing of being reduced to the moft deplorable 
dittrefs, hey" faw the manufactories, fourifhing 
in fo mavy parts of the kingdom, in danger of im- 
mediate defiruction. The Colonigs were computed 
te 
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to take off annually, full three millions worth of 
their procuce. The lofs of fo confiderable a branch 
of trade, was an idca not to be born with patience ; 
and.yct to perfift in the fyftem of colony taxation, 
muft inevitably occafion it, with, perhaps, more 
fatal confequences. : 2 

It does not, however, appear that’ thefe confide- 
‘ations tnadé much impreffion upen the Miniftry 
that had planned. and executed the. maafuses which 
now threatened fo muak mifchief. It-is probable 
they imagined that after the firft fermentation -was 
over, the minds of people would cool, and return 
of themfelves to their former ftate of acquiefcence 
and conformity to the will and defire of the parent’ 
ftate, rather than involve themfelves in an alterca- 
tion, that would certainly bring with it g variety.of 
diftreffes, and mut neceflarily intangie them in dif- 
ficulties from which they would nat poffibly extri- 
cate themfelves according to their expectations. 

Thofe, indeed, were ndt only the fentiments of 
the miniftry ;—they were adopted by-numbers : at 
that time ; and continue ftill tobe the perfuafion 
of many to this day. 
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CHAP. It. 
. Repeal of the Stamp Ag. 
Wee Great Britain and America were futs 


pended in anxious expectation in what 


manner thefe differences between both would ter- , 


_Minate, the miniftry fo obnoxious to the latter was 
difmiffed, and another fubftituted in its reom, whofe 
inclinations and politics wete looked upon as more 
favourable to their withes. ; 

Th the mean time, difagreeable tidings were daily 
arriving from the American continent. After fe- 
verally reproBating, in ther provincial affemblies, 
the regulations, contained in the Stamp Ac, thefe 
bodies, in order to confer more weight on their de 
terminations, refolved tf hold a general congrefs of 
all the colonies, wherein they might form fuch an 


union as might render them more refpectable, and | 


add more ftrength and’ weight to the opinions they 
fhouid adopt am®mg themfelves, and to the repre- 
fentations they intended to tranfmit to the Britifh 
Parliament: 

This refelution was taken in Auguft, one thou- 
fand feven hundred and fixty-five, and was carried 


into execution inthe beginning of O&tober follow-.,. 
ing, at New York; in which city was held the firft 


Congrefs of the American continent. 

The proceedings of this general nreeting of the 
Colonies, were conformable to thofe of their re« 
{pective, aflemblies. They agreed exaétly in the 
fame refolyes, and feconded them with petitions to 
the King and to both Hotfes of Parliaments where- 
in they fer forth with great refpect, -but with equal 
firmne{a, the impropriety of laying faxes upon them 


without 
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without their confent, and earneftly fupplicated for . 
aredreis of the grievances that muét infue fromthe 
continuation of the Stamp A. x 

Thefe petitions, the Americans flattered them- 
{elves, wouldanect with more attention from the 
prefent, than from the late miniftry ; and hercia 
they.were lot deceived. . i 

When the Parliament met in January, fixty-fix, 
the tranfaGions upon the American continent dus- 
ing the preeeding year, became the fubject of the 

«moft ferious confideratio®, and occaficned a multi- 
* plicity of debates and arguments. ; 

Nor were the difcuffionsewithout doors Jefs earncit 
and animated. If the Americans had their oppo- 
fers, it is no lefs true that they had their partifans ; 
and which were the warmeft and moft violent of the 
two, is,hard ta decide. x oe ® 

The propriety, and neceffity of repealing the 
Stamp AG, was firongly infifted upo by one party, 
Its incquitablenefs, impra¢ticability, and, above 
all, its impolity, were afferted with an infinite va- 
riety of reafonings. 2 ; ; : 

The unanimity with which it had been refitted 
was reprefented in” the ftrongeft galours.  Fraders 
of the loweft degree, fhopkeepers, and the com: 
inoneft retailers, had agreed to drop all bufinefs 
fooner than tranfact it with the ufe of ftamps. 

Profeffions, the very exiftence of which depend, 
ed on the continual ufe of therii, had thrown: up 
their means of fubfiftence, fooner than employ them. 
This was remarkably applicable to the gentlemen 
of the law, who had, upon this criti¢al occafion, 
exhibited a rareexample of difintereftednefs, 

So little was the ftamp act regarded by the Ameé+ 
ticans, that they had univerfally agreed to carry on 
their ufual bufinels-without it; atid fo drealed was 
their refentment againft all who fhouid give it the 
jeaft countenancé, that on the day appointed. fof 
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the act to take place, not a fheet of ftamped paper - 
was to be’had throughout the colonies. 

The governors of the Colonies themfelves, cons 
- vinced of the unfurmovntable difficulties in the ex- 
ecution of it, had wifely given the matter up, and - 
granted certificates to thofe‘who applied for them, 
of the impofftbility of procuring ftamped papers. 

To thefe arguments others were added of ftill 
more sogeney in the opinion of thofe who adduced 
them. 

It was urged that in foriie of the moft confiderable 
places in Amtrica, the inhabitants had ‘refolved that * 
no remittances fhould bé'made to Englattd, norary 
Suit for debt 6n the part of a réfident in England 
“Be admitted in any court, until the abrogation of 
this act. 

A refolusion was alfo threatened of doping ‘the 
exportation of tobacco to Great Britain, from Vir- 
ginia and. the contiguous provinces; a meafure | 
whith, if carried’ intoeexecution, mutt cut off the 
immenfe fums accruing to her revenue: ‘frotty this 
article, and the vaft benefits arifing from i its te-ex- 
_ Portation to other parts.of Europe. 

Befide thefe,-other reafons were alledged for ate 
ing with a gentle hand ‘towards the Amerieans, 
Coolnefs and prudence pointed out lenient methods 
as far more’ deferving of notice than fuch as tneul- 
cated force and compulfion.’ 

Taxation and reprefentation, it was affirmed, 
went hand in hand in all equitable governments: 
They were infepatable from the principles“ of the 
Britifh government. Thefe principles: aecompas 
nied, in their fulleft extent, the fubjécts of Great 
Britain, in whatever part of the world they chofe 
to fettle upder the protection .of the mother-coun- 
try; which, ie could-riot be fuppoféd, would act 
with fuck cruelty as to deprive her children of theit 
dirchright, for living in anotbet climate. -- They 
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wete therefore entitled to the fame privileges in the 
land in which they dwelt, as the Englifh themfelves 
in that which they inhabit. ; . 

The dutiful behaviour of the Colonifts on many 
emergencies, was no lefs carefully fpecified, The 
readinefs they fhewed in the laft war was mentioned 
in the higheft terms of applaufe. The zeal with 
which. they had at all times efpoufed the caufe of 
Great Britain, was exemplary, as well as the wil- 
slingnefs they had manife%ted in the contribution of 

* fupplics, whenever called upon.to do it in a fair and 
legal manner. . 

Their commerce alone, in the manner it was re+ 
gulated by Great Britain, was, agreeably to their 
own affertion, reprefented as equivalent to the 
greateft and moft productive taxes. ‘The inceffant 
increafe of that alone was an inexhauftible treafure, 
which would not’fail, in time, to eafe the parent 
ftate of many, if not moft of thofe heavy burdens 
under which it now laboured. : 

Such was the general ftile and nature of the 
arguments with which the friends of the Colonifts 
defended their cate, both by fpeéches in Parlia-. 
ment, and by publications difperfed and read with 
avidity throughout the public. 

The advocates for the ftamp act were no lefs 
ftrenuous in its f{upport, and in their endeavours 
to refute the arguments and maxims eftablifhed- by 
their antagonifts. - : : 

They loudly reprobated that fpeculative ftrain of 
reafoning which carries men out of the fafe and 
clear road of practice, into, the intricacies of meer 
theory. To thefe they imputed the unhappy al- 
tercation concerning the right of impofing taxés 
upon the Colonies, and the, notions daily propo- 
gated of tht injuftice of levying money from the fub- 
ject without his tlireét and formal confent. i 

The various nitions that have planted colonies 
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were, faid they, utterly unacquainted with fuch pre» 
‘tenfions in their colonifts, as were affumed by thofe 
belonging to Great Britain. They not only expected 
them to conform to the ancient laws. of the mother - 
country, but even to accept implicitly of thofe 
‘which fhe might judge proper to’ enaét for them in 
particular. : 

But allowing the Britith colonies to be fully enti- 
_tled to the rights of Britith fubjeéts, it could only be 
“in thofe cafes where individuals are concerned ir 
‘their private: capacity, or the local bufinefs of’ 

the province is agitated» Where the interefts of the 
‘whole empire come under difcuffion, the metro- 
“polis, as being the fypreme head, mutt be allowed 
‘to decide ; othcrwife there js anend of that unity 
ywhich cdnfitutes, and isneceflary for the exiftence 
of a ftate. As the Colonies eould not, and did not 
‘claim a fhare in that decifion, it appertained, of 
‘courfe, to Great Britaig ; and the only queftion was, 
whether, in thus deciding on the general concerns 
‘of that immenfe community of which fhe was indif- 
putably the head, fhe had acted with wifdom and 
* propriety. ‘ 7 

In order to fhew that Great Britain had not devi- 
.ated from her ufual juftice and moderation, it was 
‘obferved, that the condition of the Colonies was 
_profperous m the highett degree : eafe and plenty 
ahight. be accounted the peculiar attributes of 

the country they inhabited. All hands were con- 
tinually employed, and were abundantly paid for 
‘the work they did: that the public ‘expences 
they were at for the fupport of their govern~ 
ment were moderate in a degree hardly coneciv- 
“able, when their vaft extent is taken inte confide- 
ration.© From the northern-moft limits of New 
Hampthire, to the fouthern confines of Georgia, a 
fpace of near fifteen hundred miles, the fum ex- 
pended for the-maintenancc of afi the differént civil 
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eftablifhments in that immenfe tract, did not 
amount to fourfeore thoufand pounds a year. 

Their church government might be deemed no 
fort of expence, when compared with that of Eng- 
land. Tithes and finccurés were unknown ; and 
that heavy burden, the poor’s rate, never was felt 
among them. . 
Proteétion, the. giteat tie betweeh government 

and its fubjeéts, they had always experiericed in 

the moft ample degreé. They never had'recourfe 
. to Great Britain in the eday of need, swithout ob- 
taining the readieft and moft effectual affiftance— 

Whether it was needed foy their defence againft ah 

enemy, or to forward their domeftic improve~ 

ments, it was always granted with a liberal hand. 
It was noticed at the famé time, that a particular 
{pecies of protectiot’ was afforded ther; fuch as 
‘the colonies of no other nation can be {aid to en- 
joy. This was the conftant courfe of credit given 
them by Great Britain, without which they never 
could have réfen to that pitch of internal opulence 
which fo juftly excited the admiration of all who 
had feen it. When this was duly confidered, the 
tax impofed on the Colonies could hardly be viewed 
in any other light than of a méderate intereft for 
-the prodigious fuths they were indebted to Great 
Britain, amounting, at the lowcft computation, to 
four millions fterling. 

“As to the plea of their deficiency in gold and 
filver, it was alledged to be partly, if not altogether 
voluntary. The precious metals may be confi- 
dered as an inftrument, or as an object of trade: 
As the firft, wherevet. they can be difpenfed with, 
they will certainly not be employed, and will be 
referved for thofe occafions that abfolutely require 
them. As the fecond, they will always give way 
to.objects of greater neceffity. Tie Colpnifts, who 
are inceffantly embarking in extenfive fchemes of 
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trade, will always part with them whenever the ad- 
vantages they procure are much greater than thofe 
arifing from their retenfion, for the meer purpofes 
of circulation. As they are only the figns of riches, 
wherever a fubftitute can be found vo anfwer that 
end, it then becomes prudence to ufe then imme- 
diately as objects of trade, and to convert them into 
fuch materials as will of themfelves be of aétual 
fervice and utility ; the precious metals being fel- 
dom any more than 4 barg medium to thefe ends. 

The confequence, therefore, of exacting remit-* 
tances from them in’ fpecie, would probably be.no 
more than inducing thenf to take fome part of the 
balance in their favour, originating from their ex- 
tenfive trade, in current fpecic, as many nations 
are gladto do. This, when the finallnéfs of the 
fam to bé levied upon then: was confidered, would ° 
prove buta very flight check upon their commercial 
ichemes: 

Tc was ftrougly affirmed, the hardhhip they fo bit- 
terly complained of, that of being taxed without 
their confent, for purpofes about which they were 
not coafulted, was groundiefs and nugatory. The 
money dema’nded.of them, was for thcir immediate 
fervice ; no intention ever was furmifed, to appro~ 
priate ic to any other purpofe : it was required of 
them merely as their contingent for the general ex- 
igencics of the empire; of which the fureft knaw- 
ledge, and confequently the moft skilful repartition 
muff always reft with Great Britain, as the fipreme 
feat of political direction, and the main fpring of 
every motion where the univertat intereft of the 
whole was concerned. a 

The various emigrations from the Britifh iflands 
were not, it was fugecited, made with a view in 
the emifrators, to fever themfelves from the fove- 
reignty of Britain : they went forth merely to Bet~ 
pede =o ota i rene J T 
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% were, of the mother-country: they had con-* 
ftantly an eye to her protective care: they relied 
wpon it; and it was under the imperial banper of 
Great Britain, one may trily fay, that they made 
themfelves refpected, and became ftrong and flou- 
rifhing. : 

Long ufage, it was alledged, militated for the 
prerogative claimed by the Britifh government. 
The Colonifts, ever fince their firft foundation, had 
. peaceably fubmitted to the jurifdiction*of the rul- 

* Ing powers at home, throughout all the various 
changes and revolutions that had fucceffively taken 
place in Britain, during the laft and prefent century. 
In all cafesof intricgcy, where they could not obtain a 
permanent Ueciiofl arsoriy Uneratelvess and fuch as 
parties would fufficiehtly refpe€t to admje as final, 
they conftantly had, re¢ourfe te the Privy Coun- 
cil in England, 4nd abided by its. determination 
without any further difpute; notwithftanding it 
acted on thefe occafions entirely according to the 
Spirit or letter of the Englith laws, as appeared 
moft equitable; and by rfo means in conformity to 
thofe that.prevailed in the colonies. 

This: right of aéting as unfpire, was an in- 
reonteftible proof that the Colonies had always 
confidered this country as intrinfically poffetl= 
ed of an authority paramount, and fuperior to 
their own; which was ftill more ftrongly exem- 
plified by their punctually recurring to it in the 
frequent difputes about their refpeétive boundaries, 
and in the many other differences that had, from 
time to time, arifen between the provinces from va- 
rious caufes, all which had been invariablé fubmit- 
ted to the judgment of the parent ftate. 

Tt was further argued that this practicg of con- 
ftantly appealing to the powers at home, confti- 
tuted in itfelf an indifputable evidence both of the 
juftice and propriety of acknowledging the fupre, 
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macy of Great Britain over the Colonies. It fhewed 
that-it never had been queftioned, and what merited 
no lefs the attention of. the Colonies, that it was 
abfolutely requifite, for the prefervat?on of tranqui- 
lity and good order throughout the American fet~ 
tlerments, where endlefs jars and coniufions would 
neceflarily enfue, without the interpofition of a fo. 
verigit controul or to prevent to pacify them. 

There was ftill another,confideration, faid they, 
of which the inhabitants in the calonies did not feem 
aware. The governtnent over them was delegated ; 
and thé conduétof their’povernors and ruling men 
fubjeét to revifal and cenfure at home. This ren- 
dered the condition of individuals much more eafy, 
from the conicioufnefs ot obtaining redrefs in cafe 
of ill ufage,>than if thofe who ruled over them were 
accountable to no fuperior tribunal. The weight 
of government was hereby diminifhed, in propor- 
tion as they who exercifed it, were amenable to a 
ftill higher court. % : 

Would the Americans, it was afked, relinquifh 
the folid advantages they now enjoyed, for a meer 
appellation? the-price of this would” be much 
greater than they apprehended, Were thcy to dif 
claim the authority of the parent-flute, and take, 
upon them the rifk of ftanding on their own ground, 
at a diftance from the fhelter and affiftance of Great 
Britain, they would foon experience an oppreffive 
alteration at home, and a mortifying difference 
abroad. 

Inftead of that quiet and undifturbed enjoyment 
of the gains of their induftry, which was now their 
peculiar lot, they would then be loaded with thofe 
manifold burthens which all fates muft fubmit to, 
that afpite at making a figure of importance and 
refpectability. Impofitions of every kind would 
fallaur farh a meatnre. In lien of that moderate 
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* government of which the demands were but fmall, 
they would then havea rank and title to fupport, a 
national dignity to maintain, anda complication of 
interefts to defend. All this would require large 
revenues, and would foon teach them the difparity 
between trade cared on without domeftic incum- 
brances, and guarded in all parts of.the world by 
a powerful protector, and a commerce liable to 
perpetual exactions on a variety of accounts, and 
whofe. profits muft neceffarily. undergo immenfe 

+ fubtractions for the current and indifpenfible fer- 
vice of the flate. While their internal profperity 
met with thefe unavoidable obftru€tions, they muft 
not- imagine that their affairs would flow in the fame 
eafy channel abroad as heretofore. They well knew 
that nations are, like individuals, treated with com- 
plaifance or with roughnels, accordingt@the means 
they poffels of getusning benefits, or of refenting 
injurics. The refpect they now met with through- 
out the various quarters of the world where they 
carried on their trade, was in confequence of the re- 
{pect which the power and influence of Great Bri- 
tain commanded all over the globe. When once the 
nations are apprized of a feparation between them, 
and that Great Britain no longer interefts herfelf in 

“their behalf, they will inquire into the nature of 
their eftablifhment, and fcrupuloufly meafure the 
extent of ‘their power, before they decide among . 
themfelves upon what footing to confider them. 

Nor ought the Americans to flatter themfelves, 
that this examination of their ftrength and condition 
would be flight and fuperficial: they, fo whom fucha 
tafk would be committed, muft be careful for their 
owntakes to acquit themfelves with diligence and ex~ 
actnefs ; and they would be furnifhed with fufficient 
means. The world is no langer in thofe mnenlight- 
ened timés, when from the general difc@fion of ig- 
norance and bafbarity, knowledge was difficult to 
7 D4 obtain, 
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obtain. The fpeedy communication fubfifting be. 
tween all cultivated nations, foon renders them tho- 
roughly known to each other, whenever it becomes 
requifite to make fuch- inveftigations. Whatever 
tifts the Americans may hold out for the infpection 
of foreigners, thefe will not be long in difcoveriig, 
that with all their exaggerations, and notwithftand- 
_ ing the pains taken to reprefent them as a numerous 
people, in the immenfe tracts they occupy along 
a coaft extending fifteen degrees of latitude from 
the north eaft to the fouth weft, there does not exift ~ 
above one million féven hundred thoufand white 
inhabitants, even according to ‘their own account, 
which is well kriown to be calculated to imprefs 
the world with a much greater opinion of their 
ftrength, than is juftly founded. 

Accordin£ to the propartions eftablifhed by po- 
litical writers, three parts in “fous of this number 
confift of women and children ; and of the remain- 
ing fourth, one half nvay reafonably be reputed, 
through age, infirmity, and the various accidents 
concomitant on nature, incapable of taking an ac~ 
tive part in the defence of their country. Thus 
the men able to bear arms will amount tolittle more 
than two hundred and fourteen thoufand. an 

’ To proceed with all imaginable impartiality, were 
it to be aflowed that this number will fuffice to 
guard theif ¢oafts, repel invafions, and fupply the 
many other €alls of civilized fociety, it is granting 
as much as can be expected; many will probably 
think more than ought to be done, confidering the 
“prodigiaus extent of that coaft, the perpetual inter- 
fection’ of mighty rivers running, at fhort intervals 
‘froin each other, and dividing the provinces in fuch 
a manner, as to render it eafy for an enemy to cut 
off their rputual comnyunication. Add to this the 
boundlefs regions lying behind them, and inhabited 
by afierce and yet unfubdued foe; between as 
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* and them an everlafting enmity muft fubfift, whofe - 
inveteracy is animated by every motive that can ac- 
tuate the heart of man, and fill “it with irreconcil- 
able, and at the fame time with well-grounded 

* hatred. ’ : 

But fuppofing them well provided for home de- 
fence, in what manner will they, with fo flendér a 
population, be adequate to any confiderable exer- 
tions abroad? Veffels may be eafily equipped for 
the purpofes of trade ; by the manning.of a ficet is 
‘a tafk of ferious magnitude : none but opulent ftates, 

“well ftocked with riches and inhabitants, are equal 
to fuch an undertaking. Whatever the future def 
tiny of the Colonies may be, their condition at 
prefent does not permit themeto cherith any reafon- 
able expectations of becoming, before a length of 
time, formidable at any, diftance fron their own 
courftry. - ? . 

The confequence will be, that the ftates of Eu- 
Tope ftanding in little awe of their difpleafure, will 
not treat them with that complaifance, nor fhew 
them that favour they will.poflibly requise at their 
hands. They will feize thofe pretences to make 
them pay largely for commercial advantages, which 
are fo readily found when eafy to enforce; nor will 
they, at the fame time, exprefs mugh readinefs in 
procuring them compenfation for the:injaries they 
may juftly complain of. ve 

The remotenefs of their-fituation frota this he- 
mifphere, will always prevent that fpeedy com- 
munication with thofe powers in confederacy with 
them, which is fo requifite, and often {o. cri-- 
tical in a political correfpondence. Tranfaétions 
may happen of which the quickeft intelligence: $&. 
abfolutely neceffary for the accomplifhment of the ~ 
ends propofed by a connection with them. Flenceit 
will not arife from policy, fo much as good for- 

tung, 
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ficiat ; 

The truth is, that European politics are too far 
off for Americans to mix in them with any regula- 
rity Of co-operation. Nature interpofes with an - 
immenfe ocean, and bids them, as it were, to reit 
contented with a commercial communication, -with- 
out becoming parties in feuds, by which they 
have nothing to gain, and much to lofe. 

Is ix notewifer, therefoge, for the Colonies to re- 
miain in a gentle fubje¢tion to Great Britain, which; 
for its own fake, will never lay a heavy hand upon 
them, ‘than to truft to the precarious.friendfhip of 
‘other nations? Thefe, without the fame motives 
of condefcendance to their difpofition, will involve 
them in difficulties, in which they will leave them, 
on any prdéfpect of conveniency to themfelves, to 
combat and furmount without affording them any 
afliftance ; however abfolutely requifite, or folemn- 
‘ly ftipulated. Self-intereft on thofe occafions will 
“ftifle alf other confidcrations ; and thofe ties of con- 
‘fanguinity and reciprocal affection that unite Great 
Britain to her colonies, not fubfifting between thefe 
and their new allies, connections will bé formed and 
diffolved betwixt people fituated at fuch a diftance, 

‘with equal inconfideratenefs and facility.- 
The ifl policy of cafting off the connection with 
the parent-flate, appearing in fo evident a light, 
‘it was ta be héped, for the happinefs of the Colo- 
‘nies, that they would open their eyes to the dan- 
gers they would run by embracing fo fatal.a mea- 
*-fure, which would certainly tend to throw them 
_fucceffively into the hands of powers not more ini- 
imical- to Great Britain, than eager to make them 
fubferviert to their own felfith ends, and ready to 
facrifice them the moment thefe were attained. 

If it behoved the Colonies to attach themfelves . 
cordially to Great Britain, it was no lefs incumbent 

on 
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énthem to place that confidence in her wifdom 
which men fhould’ in prudence do in thofe they 
have chofen for their chiefs. Great Britain is, by 
‘her pofition, placed, as it were, on an eminence 
from whence fhe furveys every part of the Britith 
empire. She perccives objects at an immenfe ditt 
tance, which the inferior ftation of her dependen- 
cies cannot difcover : they muft neceffarily depend’ 
upon her vigilance for information ; and mutt, of 
‘courfe, be guided by her dircétion. + 

The fact is, that while the provincial affemblies. 
acknowledge themfelves fufbordinate to the Britith 
government, they mutt, in reafon, truft to her ma- 
nagement in all the great affairs of ftate. Unac- 
quainted-with the intzigues that agitate the Courts 
of Europe, and ignorant of the fecret efigns that 
are lurking in the cabinets of minifters, they. are 
not competent to the bufinefs of obviating diffcul- 
ties, and warding off dangers. This is the duty. 
of fovereigns ahd their minifters: they alone have 
the means’of penetrating into the receffes-of. pali- 
tics, and of unravelling that clue of dark meafares 
wherein thé intentions of ftatefinen are hidden : fa- 
gacity alone is not fufficient to effect this; other 
methods muft be employed, fuch as apply to the 
+ paflions of men, and {uch as princes and their dele- 
gates are moft expert in ufing. ; 
The proportional flrength of every member of 
an empire, is only knownto its head. Beyond the 
limits of its own jurifdi€tion, no colony. was-able to 
pronounce, with any certainty, on the reat fituation 
of any province inthe empire. Every one referved 
the documents that lead to this knowledgle for the 
infpection of the miniftry at home: .this alone 
knew, exclufively, their refpective circumftances, 
and could ‘form a proper idea of the mdékfures to 

be adopted for thé relative benefit of them all. 
This duty had hitherto been performed by Great 
. . Britain. 
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Britain with the univerfal approbation of the Colo« 
nies, andto the admiration of all Europe. Her ju- 
diciouinefs and forcfight in the treatment of them 
were unexampled, and had raifed them to a fum- - 
mit of felicity which no other colonies had ever at-. 
tained. : 

Why, therefore, fhould the ftep fhe had recently. 
taken, be reprobated with fo much Violence, be- 
fore a fair trial had been given it? The wifdom of 
it might, upon experience, be found equal to any- 
preceding regulations. ; 

Until this unhappy day, the injunctions of Great 
Britain, though reaching toa multitude of cafes, 
and comprehending every branch of commerce and 
adminiftration, had been reecived with all defer- 
ence and’: wiped: : no cavils nor queftions had arifen . 
concerning her right and"authority to frame them. 
As emanating from the fupreme feat of legiflative 
power, they were duly fubmitted to; and no ful 
picions were harboured of their being fraught with 
an oppreffive tendency. , 

Retri€tions and confinements in every branch of 
trade, were neceflary for the benefit of all traders 
in general ; they were a partial evil, to which,they 
all jubmitted for the univerfal good. In England, 
various limits are affigned to feveral branches: the 
conviction of their utility filences all complaint ? 
and they are admitted by all parties, however. they 
may appear repugnant to their immediate interett. . 

Conformably to this idea, which is founded on 
the ftricteft equity, the limitations that accom- 
panied the American trade, by circumfcribing 
“it within certain bounds, gave it a body and ftrength 
which it would probably lofe, were it fuffered to 
range &t large without any controul: fuch an indif- 
criminafe licenfe, inftead of affifting the progrefs 
of trade, might create fuch a competition between 
the mother-country and its dependencies, as would 
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* “in time end, if not in the deftru€tion, at leafl in the 


infeebling of the trade-of both. 
The proverb which teaches, that by grafping at 
too much, aman may lofe what he already pof- 
* teiles was pecvfliarly applicable to the Americans. 
They enjoyed under the prefent fyftem a multitude 
of advantages, which were daily encreafing, They 
had no reafon to repine at the fuperiority of Great 
Britain ; they had hitherto received no injury from 
it; they had, on the conwary, found it-a neceffary 
friend on very trying occafions. A ftriking proof 
that it was not a fuperiority of real and internal hap- 
pinefs, appeared in the comparative condition of 
the inhabitants of the mother country, and thofe of 
its colonies, Here no wret¢hednefs was known : 
every man, in the emphatic phrafe of criptuire, 
lived under his figtree aad his vine : hunger and 
nakednefs kept at a Giftance, and yo mendicants 
were feen throughout-the land. But was it fo in 
Britain ? How, happy, could the anfwer be made in 
the affirmative. aks 
The fupcriority, therefore, fo much boafted 
of in the parent fate, was a fuperiority of ftrerigth 
and efforts to guard and defend all its de eridencies. 
Great Britain had fo thoroughly exerted itfelf ini the 
difchargeof this important duty, that fhe had therc- 
by brought herfelf almoft to the brink of ruin. 
True it was, that in the profecution of it, fhe had 
raifed herfelf to the higheft pitch of glory ; but in 
that all her colonies had 2 fhare: the luftre the had 
obtained, was powerfully reflected upon them; and 
they experienced both the honours and the benefits 
‘of being members of the Britith empire, while fhe 
alone paid the immenfe price of all this glory. 
Such was the general tenor and purportef the num- 
berlefs {peeches and arguments ufed on thig memo- 
rable occafion. Never was more eloquence difplay- 
ed than by the fpéakers on each fide of this impor- 
tant 
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tant queftion. It was confidered refpectively as the - 

caufe of America on the one hand, and of Great 

., Britain on the other ; and was accordingly pleaded 
by both parties with a warmth and ability worthy of 
fo great a furbject. e . 

The debates on this act lafted two months, when 
it was repealed, to the univerfal joy of the peaple of 
England. 

But that party which had framed it in the pre- 
ceding, and fupported ipin the prefent feffion, con- 
demned this repeal as an inftance of weaknefs in the 
miniftry, and as a heartlefs fubmiffion to the plea~ 
fure of the colonies, whofe pretenfions would now 
increafe, when they faw that a dread of their power, 
and a fear of difobliging them, began to operate in 
England, 2 " 

‘The {dea of their inehility to pay the tax requir- 
ed,, they reprefented as totaHy falfe and groundlefs. 
Asa proof of the flourifhingnefs of their circum- 
ftances, it was fpecified, that of the debt they had 
contraéted during the late war, near eighteen hun- 
dred thoufand pounds bad been difcharged in the 
courfe of only three years;. and that they had 
provided funds for the difchatge of their remain- 
ing incumbrances of this nature, amdunting to 
between feven andeight hundred thoufand pounds, 
in the {pace of two years more. 

This plainly fhewed they were fully able to levy 
the fum exagted by the flamp att, which ‘was, 
in truth, a very moderate impofition, and was not 
expetted to exceed the fum of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds annually. 

To thefe allegations it was replied, that notwith- 
ftanding thefe appearances, the Americans were al- 
ready loaded as much as they could bear ; that the 

_ very Gifcharging of the fums above mentioned, was 
a very“heavy weight upon them, dad fhould be 
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atthe prefent : that in the mean timethe regulations 
made by the late miniftry, were greatly felt, and 
operated in thernature of a large tax, though not 

+ formally laid upon them as fuch. 
- It was ford afferted, that the reprefentations 
drought up fom all parts of the kingdom, were 
‘undeniable proofs of the detriment that had been 
nlready caufed, and would continue to its manufac- 
tories, if that act remaingd in force. That it was 
more confiitent, therefore, with policy and with hu- 
“manity to repeal it, than to involve Great Britain in 
‘a quarrel for fo infignificawt a confideration as the 
eventual produce of a flamp act, and to fuffer fo 
many thoufands of induftrious and ingenious indi- 

‘viduals to want fubfiftence. 

In addition to thefe reafgns, it was furtfifed that 
‘other fubftantial caufes might be affigned for the 
‘readinefs fhewn to comply with the requeft of the 
, Colonies. The Houfe of Bourbon, though filent, 
‘was not inactive in ftrengthening the bonds of its 
‘reciprocal compact, The, difgraces and humilia- 
tions that had been heaped upon her in the late, wary 
could never e obliterated from her remembrance. 
There was no doubt.that the would feize the firft 
opportunity that offered, to take the moft fignal 
vengeance on the Britifh nation; and who could 
tell whether fhe was not only watching how fhe 
might improve, but whether fhe had-not fecretly 
excited the prefent difturbances between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies. - : 
To confirm thefe infinuations, the fulpicious be- 
haviour of the French was adduced, in withholding 
the payment of the Canada bills fo faithfully pro- 
mifed at the conclufion of the peace, together with 
the affected delays of the Spanith Court in putting 
off the fettlement of the Manilla ranforf. Both 
thefe were objets wherein the national honour was 
eilentially concerned : the conduct of thofe powers 
« a was 
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was inexcufable; and it was not probable ther 

would venture to act in fo flighting ¢ manncr, were 

they not convinced that difficulties: would fhortly 

arife, to prevent Great Britain from infifting upon - 
their doing her complete juftice. > 

‘As to the weaknefs and fubmiffich of the. mini- 
{try to the Colonies, it was anfwered that a difco- 
very of error fhould be followed by an immediate 
receding from it, withoyt confulting the prejudi« 
ces of falfe honour. Every ftep had been taken in 
order to arrive at tHe reality of the fituation of Ame- 
xica, and every man:had been confultdd- whofe 
knowledge and. experience of that country .intitled 
him to credit. After examinations and confuka- 
tions upon the minuteft ciscumftances relating te 
every ifh colony ig America, the refult had 
been, that the laying on the flamp a¢t was a mnea~ 
fure equally ill timed and ill advifed. There were 
not at this prefent day fufficient means forthe peo-_ 
ple there to comply with the terths {pecified by 
the act. Wealth they undoubtedly had ; but it did , 
not confift of gold and filver in the fame proportion 
as they are found in other countries :*to ievy the 
‘payment of this tax in the manner propoied, would 
occafion more diftrefs among them than was con- 
ceivable in England, where the plenty of the pre- 
cious metals enabled every body to have fome fhare 
of them. 

There were alfo other material objections. againft 
the carrrying of this act into execution. The people 
in the colonies thought themfelves treated with 
‘great and_unufual feverity by theevarious ordi- 
‘nances relative to their trade, that had taken place 
previous ¢o the ftamp act. As they had been rigo- 
roufly” enforced, and: were at the fame time deemed 
highly {njudicious and oppreffive by the people of 
England as well as of America, thefe were the more 
deeply exafperated at them ; and were not therefore 
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- kee difpofition to receive freth burdens with the 
fame willingnefs they had formerly teftified. To 
have recourfe to compulfion would prove bad po- 

‘licy : it would fndifpofe them ftill further, and be 
the means of if greater oppreffion than the former,’ 
without anfwéting perhaps the intended end; as in 
fo extenfive a country, where towns and habitations 
are often at .a great diftance, and> the inhabitants - 
thinly. feattered, they wald by various: ways be 
able to elude the payment of the tax, om 

An impofition, therefore, that came accom pas 
nied with fo many difficultiés in the execution, and 
produced fo much ill blood, did not deferve fup- 
port, The fooner it was repealed, the fooner the 
mifthiefs.i¢ had already produced, would be res 
paired and forgotten, It ware imprudent‘ the exs 
tremeft degree, to covét on the one hand. a trifling 

Tevenue that muft be extorted through violent mes 
thods, and to incur the rifk on the other of lofin 
an immenfe balaiice of profit, flowing with eafe and re- 
gularity through long accuftomed channels of trade, 
and which by ;the benefits accruing to the parties 
concernett, Bobnd them to each other by the ftrong 

ties of inffereft, and eemented that natural friend- 

thip'and mutual benevolence between the people of 

Great-Britain and America, which no motives what 

ever fhould, in found policy, be-permitted to ine 

terrupt, . . 

The Americans had been accufed of inteniperate 
Proceedings ; of having aéted with an unbecoming 
degree of warmth, and treated with indecency the 
lawful comntands and authority of .the mothers 
country. This was a kath accufation to be levels 
Jed indifcriminately upon a whole People callectives 
ly. -True it was, that among the lower fort in- 
ftances of heat and violence had happened, which 
could not be exctiféd ; but they were not approved 
by the better. A mob is no Where to be contained 
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within bounds. What tumults had lately been 
frequent in England, even in the metropolis, at 
the very doors of Parliament, in the prefence of 
Majefty itfelf? Were the military té be let loofe on - 
this account; and was an undiftinguifhed punifh~ 
ment to be inflited on the innocent ‘us. well as the 
guilty ? Such meafures might be confiftent. with the 
principles of fome of the-defpotic courts on the Eu- 
ropean continent, but were by no means admiffible 
in a country of freedom, fuch as England; wheres 
it was juftly prefumed, the majority of the natives” 
fele for the Americans #lmoft as much-as for:them- 
felves, and would not fee them delivered up to the 
difcretion of the military, without efpoufing their 
caule, eyen if it were lefs-defenfible than it ap- 
peared at"prefent. - 

On acool review of what the Americans had 
done, it was no more than what the people cf 
Great-Britain had fet them frequent precedents of, 
on fimilar occafions. It proved, in'fa@, that they 
wereendowed with the fame difpofition, and poffeffed 
of the fame fpirit. This certainly was im itfelf no 
misfortune nor blemifh; it was a charaQef the na- 
tives of this ifland gloried in ;- it was, in'truth, the 
foundation of their liberty. To the effects arifing 
from this caufe, they were indebted for the excellent 
government of which they fo juftly boafted ; tobe de- 
firous of repreffing fuch a temper in their Ame~- 
rican brethren, was equally abfurd and unjuft. The 
Americans {prung from the fame ftock,-and inherit- 
ed all the qualities of their forefathers.s it was no 
wonder, therefore, they fhould imitate them, - and 
copy-clofely after their example ; it ran, as it were, 
in their klood; and if it was a fault, it was com- 
pion both to the European and American English. 
But it was no fault; or, at worft, a happy and glo- 
rious one ;.fuch as they might juftly pride them- 
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tifColonies for the confequences refulting from 
principles which were cherithed and honoured in 
" the mother country,’ was unworthy of the fenti- 
"ments and feelfngs of men who adopted thofe prin- 
ciples in theirffulleft latitude, and among whom the 
“tonfequences! they’ naturally gave birth to,. had 
made their appeararice upott almoft evéry occafion 
that had the'leaft tendency to provoke them. 
» In private alrercations, the party that*manifefted 
the greateft coolnefs, was, in the nature of things, al. 
“ways the fureft of coming off with the the preateft ad- 
vantage. In purfuance of ‘this maxim, it behoved 
Great Britain, for her own fake, to avoid all precipita- 
tion in regard to -her Colonies.” N. otwithftanding the 
ill-htmour they had thewn, Great Britain was, infact, 
the aggreffor, and had oceafioned it by exercifing 
her authority with too high ahand. The true me: 
thod of keeping fubje@&s in a difpofition always to 
obey, was by relaxing the reins of government, 
whenever, through inadvertence, or any other 
caufe, they had been draws too tight. The chief 
fault of the supers of, nations, was their Propenfity to 
exert thely power upon too many occafions. The art 
of goverhing happily; was not to govern too much ; 
‘and to leave mankind as much to their own liberty 
of conduct, as might be compatible with the gene- 
tal intereft of the community. This rule had not 
been obferved in re{pect of the Americans: too clofe 
and narrow an infpection had lately prevailed in all 
their concerns. It was this conduc that exafpera- 
tedthem; it was this conduct, therefore, that re- 
quired alteration on our part. “As England had be- 
gin the difference, it became her to put an end to 
it, by a ceffation of thofe demands upon ~America, 
which were fo grievous and intolerable to,her :— 
though fhe "might be able to comply with them, 
yet as her compliance mutt either Proceed from co- 
ercion, or, at beft, be attended with univerfat mur- 
Ls B 2 mur 
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mur and difcontent, it equally became the natus 
tal pencrefity of the Britifh nation, as well as the 
conftitutional lenity of its government, to give way 
to the defires ef the Americans, wére even policy * 
and intereft not to dictate fuch a conefeenfion. 

But wating thefe motives, was it equitable te 
pretend to a more thorough knowledge of the con- 
dition America was in at prefent, than that of the 
wifett keads among thena? From the examination 
of one of the moft judicious men, and able politi+ 
cians that, of any other country ever produced, it had” 
appeared, that the tax tn gaitation was utterly im- 
practicable ; and if infifted upon, would prove the 
moft ruinous meafufe ever purfued by England, 
with refpect to her Coloniese The very eae i to 
eftablith if, tad confiderably atienated the refpect 
and the attachment they had always profeffed for Eng» 
land, and all that belonged to it. Before that fatal 
meafure had been adopted, the temper of America 
was fo favourable to England, that the ftrongefk 
precifeétion and partiality was entertained for what« 
ever bore the name of Enghith. _ Outsamanufactures, 
our fafhions, our tafte, were every wacre“predomi- 
nant ;. our ideas, cuftoms, and-manners, were adopt~ 
ed with a filial and implicit reverence ; a native of 
Britain was treated with peculiar kindnefs, and 
even allowed a tacit preference tothemfelves, while 
his behaviour correfpended with his character in 
life. - 

But fince the framing of that odious meafure, this 
affection had been much impaired s. the Americans 
began te confider the Englifly in the light of 2 peo- 
ple, whom they had a right to fufpeét of arbitrary 
defigns uwon them ; and could not therefore behave 
with the fame cordiality to the individuals of that 
country’as heretofore. a : 

They had formerly confidered the Engliff: Pare 
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BA and always {poke of that body with the pro- 
oundeft veneration : they looked ‘upon it as a fhield 
of defence againft the oppreffion of wicked minif- 
. ters, and condgicarly relied on its affiftance in the 
redrefs of any Jarievance they might complain of. 
But this cofifidence and refpect was much diii: 
nifhed by the different treatment they had lately ex- 
perienced. Inftead of the mildnefs and complaifance 
that affembly was went t6 exprefs towards America, 
the affairs of that couhtry" were now, it feems, nd 
‘Tonger a favourable obje& ; and its profperity was 
Viewed rather with an unfriendly and jealous eye. 
They once were free to lay their reprefentations 
before Parliament, with a full fecurity they would 
be duly attended to; hut times were now fo unhap- 
pily' changed, that when they applied, with all re- 
Verence and humiljty. for its interpofition in their 
behalf, Parliament refufed even to receive their pes 
titions. ; 
In confequence of this feverity of condu@; the 
-refentinent of the Americans was fuch, that it was 
vain to expecta return of good will, or of commer: 
cial ines i, without a repeal of the aé& in quef- 
tion. | PB . Was the purport’ of the petitions ad- 
. dreffed to Parliament ; and unlefs they met with ac- 
¢eptance and fuccefs, that refentinent would never 
fubfide, and its effets would continue in {pite of 
all endeavours to prevent them. 
’ Whatever might be the opinion of the abettors 
of the late minifterial meafures, America ftood in 
ho abfolute need of Britith manufactur’s, Thofe 
that are the moft ufeful and neceflary, fix‘: as cloths 
and woolléns, iron and ftee] ware, and other articles 
of equal utility and importance, they had already 
begun to manufacture with fuccefs, and would, in 
afhort timey arrive at no {mall degree of pdfcection 
in thofe brénches of workmanfhip, 
i ak 3 . In 
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In thofe arts that contribute to conveniency or 
elegance, they had not made fo much progrefs; 
but the people of America were very far from de- 
ficient either in point of induftry or ingenuity sand 
had already produced fuch fpecimehs of both, as 
rendered it evident, that with encooh gern they 
would fpeedily attain to a confiderable degree of 
se Soha tat : 

sut however inelegant and coarfe the productions 
of the American artifts might be, the peaple of Eng: 
land would, as actual experience had already taught . 
them, find that no allurements of fuperior finery, or 
even of cheapnefs, would carry off théit manufac- 
tures in the Americap markets, or even fuffer them 
to be admitted there, 
“The merchants in America, though a numerous 
body of men, were camaratively a handful to the 
vaft aggregate of the various.other parts of the com: 
munity. Thefe were chiefly compofed of farmers 
and cultivators of land : men wholly-taken up if ru- 
ral occupations ; in clearing the ground, and imy, 
proving the foil, or in’ rearing flocks and cattle, 
‘Thefe were a race of men little acquénted seth any 
wants which they were not able to fupplRef theme 
felves. They lived in primitive fimplicity : what 
they wore was chiefly wrought within their own 
doors: they ftood in no need of fhops or ware- 
houfes for the purpofes of luxury. - Thefe were not 
a people whorn the deprivation of Britith goods 
could affect. f 

If, through a continuation of the :fyftem taken 
up in England, the Americans fhould on their fide 
perfift in a refufal of Englifh importations, they 
were not in the leaft apprehenfive of diftrefs for 
their hufSandmen and planters, Inftead of felling 
timber cnd fowing of grain for exportation, they 
would, on the failing of thefe refourtes, -betake 
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“leave their fields and forefts ; and, inftead of plough- 
meh, would become artificers. 
_ Nor let the enemies to America imagine that mia- 
~. terials would be. deficient. The wool of their flocks 
‘could, in the face of two or three years, with pro- 
per managemeAt, furnith a fufficient ‘quantity for 
the demands ¢F all America. The quality, though 
fomewhat inferior to that of England, was of ze- 
markable. finenefs. Flax they abounded. in: im- 
menfe quantities of flax-feed were annually exporte. 
&d to Ireland from Philadelphia and New York. 

Iron. they were provided with in equal plenty ;. 
and had among them numbers of workmen per- 
fectly converfant in the manner of working it to the 
beft advantage. Thus they were prepared to face 
every. di y.that might arife from the : interrup- 
tion of commercial fupplies from Great Britain. If 
this interruption fhould continue any time, they. 
might become {uch proficients in trades and han- 
dicrafts of all kinds, as not only to raife a fufficiency 
of neceffaries for their confumption at home, but - 
even to produce a ftock adequate to the.demands. 
of the Frenchgand Englith Weft Indies, and of Spa 
vith AmeMEZ4 with whom their nearer proximity 
wofld fable them io carry on fuch a trade, on 
much mote advantageous terms to both pasties, 
than.the diftance of Britain could afford. ‘ 

All thefe were matters of ferious confideration 
to the people of England, and fhould induce 
them to put a ftop to the pernicious fchemes that 
were going forwards, before their evil canfequences 
arofe to a degree beyond remedy, 

There was’ another graund of complaint amang. 
the Americans, They were mifteprefented in a 
manner equally injurious and indecent, They 
were defcribed as-void of loyalty and gratitude ; as 
earneftly {oficitoug to profit all they could by. the 
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oy of the-mather country, and yet unwils” 
i 


ng to beftow their due fhare af co-operation. But 
did. facts in any wife countenance fo grievous an 


accwation? Did not America, in the caurfe of the. 


receding war, raife an aymy of ttenty-five.thou. 
Pad men, and maiatain them d& its own ex- 
pence? The troops fent from Great-Britain did not 
amaunt.toa larger.number, Jn the war antece. 
dent to that, they fupptied the Britith expeditions 
pe Spanifh Ameriea-.avith feveral. thoufands 
fc) 


their’ bef. men, and exerted: themfelves with, 


equal. brayery. and. fuccefs -ageing..the French in 
Nosth: Ameries, - ‘The’ secapitelation ng fuch facts 
was not made by way of reproach, but preceeded 
from the neceffity of rendering the Englith duly 
coe their miftake, in taxing America with a 
' defect of good-will, < — ‘ 

The latt war, it was faid, was undertaken purely 
© QR account of Anierica,. But how diftant-from truth 
waa this affertion! It arofe from a centeft ‘about 

the limits of Canada and Nava Scotia, This con+ 
teft was heightened bythe. ineroachments of the 
French upon the right of the Engliftqo tragarin the 
' gauntry-on the Ohio, This trade was Carried on 

wWith-Britith manufactures, by factors, whofe epre 
elbendents reficed in England, Thus it was un. 


\ 


értaken for the defence of the Britifh mercantile 


intereft, in the inland parts ef America, where the 
commercial intercourfe with the native Indians: de. 
pends chiefly on the goods remitted -from Eng- 
land. . sso Ede 

It was not hereby intended to infinyate, that 
America did not look upon herfelf as bound ta ef. 
poufe the quarrels of Britain; an the contrary, the 
was prouckof being confidered as a faithful partner 
of Britajp, in all her enterprizes; as a partaker of 
her dangers, as well as of her fucceffes ; cand was na 
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le(s intercffed in’all that befel her, than fhe could 
poflibly be herfeif. / 

Were a war to break out in Europe from caufe¢ 
wherein Amegica had no particular concern, ftill 
the Coloniesfwould zealoufly take up arms, and 
furnith their pecuniary contingent, on a requifition 
from Great-Sritaia, “This was-no more than they 
had always done. They were ready to do it again, 
and to manifeft the fincereft attachment, by every 
kind of pooof that lay in their power, While the pa- 

, Tent ftate called upon them for that purpofe in a 
conftitutional manner, as fad always been prattifed 
heretofore. ; 

Such was the purport of the fentiments and opi- 
nions of-the. celebrated Doétor Franklin, upon his 
examination “before ‘the Houfe of. Cammons.— 
They contained altogether, a body of information 
worthy of that adembly’s notice, and were produc- 
tive of a friendly difpofition towards America, that 
contributed ngt a little to the repeal of the act fo 
obnoxious to that people. : oe 

But the two chief fupporters of their caufe were 
Lord&Camdea in the Houfe of Peers, and: Lord 
Chathan’#(then Mr. Pitt) in the Houfe of Com- 
miss.” The firft had been lately raifed to the Pcer- 
age witlt the univerfal applaufe of the nation, of 
which he had acquired the higheft efteem and re- 
fpect, by his conduét while at the head of one of the 
motf important departments of the law. His argu- 
ments were decifively in fayour of the Americans, 
and carried with them a weight and refpectability 
that rendered them effectually ferviceable in their 
gaufe, 

The Houfe of Commons had tong been witnefs 
of the talents for oratory poffeffed by Mit Pitt ; but 
he difplayed them on this occafien in a mapner that 
will never*be forgotten by thofe who were witneffes 
of his excttions on that memorableday. He fj aie 
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with that boldnefs of thought, that originality of. 
expreffion, and that impetuofity of-eloquence, which 
charatterifed him-in fo fingular a manner, . and 
which fo few. were able, or dared to encounter.-— 
Such was the impreffion he made upow his auditors, 
and the public at large, that the repeahof the ftamp- 
> at was determined, ‘and a majority éf the nation 
concurred in approving this determination. 
_ This famous bill was ftrongly oppofed, how- 
ever, in the Upper Houfe;.and on its paffing, no 
lefs than thirty-three Lords entereda proteft againft:* 
it, couched in ftrong terms, and fupported:by for- 
cible arguments. . 7S oe 
Here the difpute between Great Britain and. its 
Colonies feemed to “promife an entire ceffation. 
Their defiges had been comphied with in the moft 
ample manner; and nothing had been . omitted 
to teftify the fincerity with which the parent ftate 
‘withed to live on the moft friendly terms with its 
American dependencies. nti See 8 
But the judgment of thofe who fad preditted 
that the conceffions of Great Britain to America, 
inftead of laying that turbulent fpirit which, had 
lately broke out among them, would, othe con- 
trary, increafe it, began to be verified in mamy3- 
ftances. . 4 
” Thofe who, during the late troubles, had fhow 
themfelves friends to the Britith government, were 
become objects.of general diflike. While in Eng- 
land the heats occafioned by the difference of opi- 
sion concerning the ftamp act, were gradually fub- 
fiding, in America they feemed to have laid the 
foundation of an irreconcilable hatred to fuchas had 
pot fided with the popular party. A faction now 
evidently appeared to be formed, refolutely bent to 
feize every occafion of diminifhing the power and 
influence"of the mother country, It wasthe more 
: danger- 
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' dangerous, as it adted with apparent refpect and - 
atéachment to Great-Britain, though it confifted at 
the fame time of her well-known enemies ; men, 
uphappily for her, whofe abilities went hand in hand 

with sheir enmmty, : Badin 
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“CHAP. I. 
: Continuance of the Diffeations im ‘Amirica. 
a 


2 “HIE inhabitants of the immenfe dominions pof- 
A feffed by Great-Britain in America, though 
. the:fubjects of one pawer, and generally originating 
from the Britith iflands, were, notwithftanding, 
very different from, each other in their character, 
difpofition, ideas, cuftoms, manners, religious, and 
political notions. 2S RES 

The people dwelling in the four provinces of 
the country called New England, are the defcend- 
ants of thofe determined republicans, who, as al- 
ready obferved, fled from, England, in order 
to enjoy their own notions of government and 
religion, unmolefted by the hand of power.— 
They retained the hatred of their forefathers to 
kingly authority, and were always eager and violent 
in their oppofition to it, on the leaft fufpicion of its 
harbouring defigns to exceed its limits. 

One may, without offering violedge¥S treth, 
confider them as the life and foul ‘of that o p n 
to Great-Britain, which has terminated iA its lofs 
of the extenfive empire of North Aicrica, 

The Colony of New York, together with that of 
Jerfey, is chiefly inhabited by the pofterity of the 
firft founders of that fettlement, who were Dutch, 
and who have left the general outlines of their cha- 
racter to the people of that province, induftry, 
frugality, and an affiduous perfeverance in the 
means of thriving. : 

Pennfylsania contains a {till greater mixture than 
the two former, ‘Two-thirds of the inhabitants con- 
fitt of Germans, Dutch, and other foreigners, of 
feveral denominations ; a hardy and labor.ous tace, 

ree 4 whoa 
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abo driven partly by poverty, and partly -by perfc- 
cution,. to this friendly retreat from both, have by 
patience and toil, rendered that large country one 
of the maft fertile and plentiful in the new world. 

A numerous proportion of that peaceable and 
inoffenfive fect, the Quakers, poflefles a confidera- 
ble thare of Pennfylvania ; of which the illuftrious 
Penn was the original founder and proprietor. .. . 

In both Carolinas, mulitudes are of foreign ex- 

“traction, and retain the refpeétive temper and dif- 
* pofition of their progenitors. ~ 

In Virginia and Marylarfd, the primitive adven- 
turers were perfons, in general, of a refpectabie 
charakter ; pofleffed of, property, and irreproachable 
in, their: morals, of a loyal turn, and firmly .at- 
tached to the mother country. : 

But in procefs- of “time, this happy frame of 
mind has undergone a great change, owing to 
caules eafily traced by reflecting men. For many 


" years thefe two provinces have been, as it were, 


the fink, wherein England has poured all the vice 
and ipiquity of which the laws could rid this ifland. 
Felons off’all denominations, convicts exempted 
fromthe feverity of juftice, individuals of infa- 
mus character, profligates in fhort of both fexes, 
and of every complexion, have been fent in fhoals 
“to people thefe two Colonies. 

The confequences have proved, ,as it was fore« 
feen, by all perfons of difcernment, highly injurious - 
to the reputation of both thefe provinces. They 
abound in men of a licentious fpirit, averfe to legak 
controul, and of an audacioufnelfs that is not te be 
flattered by the deference and awe that are due to 
civil authority. . ° 

It was firft in Virginia the ftandard of defiance to 
Great Britain was hoifted, as it were, in due form 
by the taking of thofe refolutions in the general af- 
fembly, that have already been mentioned. This 
« . a was 
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wasa decifive meafure, and emboldened all the Cos 
lonics to came into public refolves of the like na« 
ture. 

Such being the temper and difpofition of the Co- 
Jonifts in general, it was not furprizing that they 
fhould be keen and eager in the difcovery and pur~ 
fuit of whatever appeared to be their immediate in- 
tereft, and jealous of what might thwart it. To this 
it was owing, that notwishftanding the repeal of the 
the ftamp act, as the other regulations previous té 
it had not alfo been repealed, they continued in a 
.difcontented ‘mood ; which, though.repreft. for a 
‘while from a fenfe of the condefcenfion fhewn them 
in that particular inffance, foon broke out in a man- 
ner that convinced thinking-people it would finally 
be attendéd with the maft fatal confequences. 

When the ftamp act was’ repealed, the miniftry 
‘who took that ftep, confcious that they were, in 
‘fact, ftooping to the Americans, thought themfelves 
obliged, at the fame time, to pafs a’bill declaratory 
of the fupreme fovereignty of Great Britain over 
all her Colonies, and of her competency and,right - 
to make laws 2nd ftatutes to bind them*én all gates 
whatever. . ees 

. By the fame declaration they annulled all the’re- 
folves and proceedings of the Provincial Affemblies 
that tended to claim any, authority in their refpec-* 
tive diftri€ts independent of that of Great Britain, 
efpecially the fole and exclufive privilege of impof- 
ing taxes and levying money. : 

_.This deélaratory aét, though confidered at | 
home as neceffary to maintain the dignity of the 
Britith government in the midft of fo much concet- 
fion, was beheld by the Americans in quite another 
dight. It was deemed a refervation of claims and 
pretenc&, to be brought forth and enforced when- 
ever a favourable feafon occurred.” Thisfereatly di- 
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eplaifance of England. She appeared rather to tem- 
-porife, than to yield, with a good grace, to the de- 
fires they had fo earneftly expreffed. 
« The little impreffion made in America by the 
lenity of Great Britain, was manifefted on the very 
firft occafion that prefented itfelf ; an aét had been 
paffed by the adminiftration, to which they were 
fo much obliged, providing the troops cantoned’ 
throughout the Colonies, with fuch neceffaries in their 
“quarters, as were indifpenfible for their comfortable 
* fubfittence. In direct violation of this aét, the af- 
fembly of New York paffed another act, whereby 
' the mode of executing ‘the former was altered, and 
one of their own framing ftibfticuted in its room. 
When the news of this refra¢torinefs and difre= 
fpect, was brought ‘to England, it exited no tefs 
indignation than -furprife, it was evidently caleu- 
lated to fhow that Great Britain had no condefcen- 
dence to expect on the part of its colonies, either 
in matters of greater or leffer confequence, the 
prefent object was of the latter kind; yet fuch 
“was rhe ill humour prevalent among thei, as to 
cavil about a compliance founded upon the moft 
obviews neceffity. - F 
‘In the-heat of refentment for fuch undutiful be- 
haviour, fevere meafures were at firft propofed in 
Parliament, but upon weighing the matter delibe- 
rately, the moderation that charattgrifes the Eng- 
glifh Government, di€tated more conciliatory me- 
thods of proceeding. In order to fupport the dig- 
nity and fupremacy of the Britith legiflature, with- 
out proceeding to extremities, and yet to make the 
Colonies fenfible of its determination, not to recede 
from its juft rights, a bill was brought in, by 
which it was enacted, that the legiflative power of 
the general aflembly-of New York, thou be to- 
tally fufpended, “until it fully complied with all tbe 
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At Bofton the fame refractory difpofition equal, 
ly prevailed. N otwithftanding the equitablenets of 
granting due compenfations to fach as had fuf- 
terred from the licentioufnefs of tle mob, during. 
the riets on account of the flamp act, it was not 
without difficulty the general aflembly was induced 
to acquit themfelvcs of their duty. 

All thefe proofs of an unruly difobedient temper, 
roufed at lait the ipirit ef the people in power at 
home ; they began to think it was neceflary by 
fome vigorous aflertions of. the rights of Great 
Britain, to convince theColonies. that.it had by: no 
means given up thofe claims of paramount autho- 
tity, which it had extreifed without oppofition du- 
ting fuch a number of years, 

In purftiance of this idga, the Parliament paffed an 
at, impofing duties on tea, paper, painters, colours, 
and glafs, iniported into the Britith plantations 
in America. : 

This att was received in the Colontes with no lefs, 
if not more difapprobation than that which impof+ 
ed the ftamps. ‘Ihe populace renewed its abufive 
behaviour, and the better fort immediately agreed 
to, give it the moft open and. determined appofi- 
rion. 3 4 
To this purpofe, meetings were held in all the 
Principal towns; wherein it was refolved, to be+ 
flow exclufive encouragements on the manufactures 
carricd on in America, and to leffen the in»porta+ 
tion and ule of foreign commodities, a particular 
enumeration of thefe was made, which was chiefty 
levelled at the articles that came from England. 

In the mean time, a circular letter was fent to 
every Colgny by the Ailembly of Maflachufety 
which openly took the lead in this recommence- 
inent offa regular oppofition to Great Britain, ins 
viting them to join in a communication and harmo 
ny of fentiments, cxprefling their diffatisfaction at 
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‘he conduct of the Britith miniftry, and afferting in 


the ftrongeft terms the injuftice and impropriety 
of its prefent treatment of the Colonies: : 

During the corufe of thefe unhappy altercations be- 
tween Great Britdin and America in 1768, one of the 
moft unfortunate circumftances attending it, was 
the enmity fubfifting between the provincial Af- 
fembly of Maflachufet and its Governor. He 
was unqueftionably a man of abilities; but was 
confidered as a fecret foe to the caufe of America, 
and as a fworn champion of the royal prerogative. 
In this light he met with a conftant feries of ob-« 
ftructions in whatever he findertook. Bickerings 
and difputes followed each other uninterruptedly, 
and he had all the violence of a party to contend 
with, that was animated with as much inveteracy 
again his perfon, as with hatred to the ineafures 
he fupported. ace 

The conteft was of courfe carried’ on with an 
eye to both thefe objects: perfonal rancour was 
evidently at tHe bottom of many, if not mot, 
of thofe perpetual reprefentgtions and remonftrances 
with which they never loft the opportunity of affail- 
ing him. Neither can it be denied that feeling the 
ftings of their animofity, he often retorted it, 
and treated them with an afperity correfponding ta 
their own. 

The confequences of this. diffention were fatal to 
the parties chiefly interefted in the great queftions 
then inagitation. Great Britain and America owed 
many of the alterations that arofe, and much of 
the antipathy fubfifting between them, “to the mu- 
tual ill-will of the Governor and the Houfe of Repre- 
fentatives, : 

The new acts of the Britifh legiflatura renewed 
and afforded frefh materials for the ifl-humour of 
both. All bounds of moderation were no’ forgot- 
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' him. As the obftinacy of the Colonies had highly" 
exafperated the Britifh adminiftration, the Governor 
was ordered to act with vigour and refolution, and 
by no means to fhow any difpofition to yield to . 
themas formerly, Pe 

As the circular letter from the Affembly of Maf- 
fachufet had given particular offence, and was 
viewed as an intention to raife an univerfal confpi- 
racy throughout the Colonies againft Great Britain, 
he was inftruéted to require, in the moft pofitive 
and peremptory terms, that they thould refcind the 
refolution which had. produced that letter, and de-" 
clare their. difapprobatton-of that. ftep as proceed- 
ing from temerity and precipitation: #.-: 

Previous to this*requifition, he had communi- 
cated to the Affembly, a letter written to him from 
Lord Sitelburne, thea Secretary of State, and 
which contained feveral éxpreffions that fhowed 
how difagreéable and offenfive their conduét ap- 
peared tothe Britifh miniftry. Stet Mg 

The Affembly was highly exafperated-at the con- 
tents of this letter ; and accufed him of having mif- 
reprefented them at home in his official difpatches, 
copies of which they infifted he fhould produce, if 
he meant to clear himfelf of -the imputation they 
charged him with ; otherwife they fhould confider 
him in the odious light of a fecret calumniator. 

On his refufal of thefe copies, they wrote letters 
to the minifters in England, wherein they excul- 
pated themfclves from the charges of the Go- 
vernor, and reprefented him as guilty of mif- 
reprefentation and partiality. They accompa-= 
nicd thefe complaints with warm remonftrances 
againft the late aéts of Parliament, as unconftitu- 
tional, and fubverfive of the rights of Britith 
fubjects, . 

Defparing of being able to pacify men whofe 
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of rfianagement, he thought it prudent to adjourn 
the Affembly, that they might have leifure to céol 
and ponder with fome degtee of temper on the fteps 

’ they intended to.take in the bufinefs that was fhortly 
to become the fubjet&t of their deliberations. 

In the fpeech accompanying this prorogation, he 
gavea full vent to his difpleafure at the behaviour 
of the leading members of the Affembly, whofe 
ambitious and popular views he reprobated with 

reat freedom, and whomshe defcribed* as much 
Jmore actuated by faction, than by any real concert 
for the public. 2 

Inthe mean time, to counterbalance the circular 
lettet addreffed by the province of Maffachufet to 
the other Colonies, another circular letter was writ- 
ten to every Provinciat Governor in America, by 
Lord Hillfborough, lately preferred to the new ap- 
pointment of Secretary of State for the American 
department. 

This letter was intended as 4 refutation of the 
other, which it reprefented as calculated to mis« 
lead the public, and fill it »with groundlefs jealous 
fies and fufpicions of the defigns of Great Britain, 
as tending to inflame the minds of men with unjutt 
tefentments, and to excite them to urite in oppo- 
fition to the lawful authority of the parent ftate. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when Governor 
Bernard made the requifition above mentioned. 

Some people are of opinion, that had there re= 
mained the leaft inclination to mect the wifhes of 
the miniftry fo as to put an end to the altercation 
between Britain and her Colonies, a médium on 
this occafion might have been. found by the Affem- 
bly of Maffachufet, to reconcile their own rights 
and importartce with the fuprerhacy and dignity of 
the Britith Partiament. Conceffions might have 
been made, which would have faved the honour of 
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“Britain, without derogating from the freedom of’ 
the Colonifts. 

But this opportunity of reconciliation was .re- 
jeCted with more unanimity than was expected. 
When the queftion to refcind the refolutions of the 
former houfe was put, it paffed in the negative by 
a divifion of ninety two to feventeen. 

It has been furmifed, that this refufal was in a 
great meafure occafioned by their being made ac- 
quainted with the confeauences that muft follow it. 
‘They were told that in cafe they did not comply, 
they were immediately to be diffolved. Upon this” 
information, after confulting together the fpace of 
a week, they defired a recefs might -be granted 
them, in order to ddvife with their conftituents. 
The denial of this exafperated them, and they forth- 
with cantfe to the abovedetermination. 

_ They concluded by writifig a letter to Lord Hilf- 
borough, to'juftify their proceedings, and by fend- 
ing to the Governor ameffage of the fame ten- 
dency. They delivered themfelves in both with 
the utmoft freedom of thought and expreffion. 
They infifted upon the propriety of the circular 
letter; that they had a right to communicate their 
fentiments to their fellow fubjeéts upon matters in 
which they were all jointly concerned ; that it was 
the undoubted privilege of the Colonies to unite 
in a petition to the throne for the redrefs of their 
grievances. They reprobated, with great warmth, 
the requifition to refcind the refolutions of the for- 
mer houfe; calling it unconftitutional and unpre- 
cedented : they complained of the epithets beftow- 
ed on their conduct through the fuggeftionsof their 
fecret enerhies ; and that while they were doing ne- 
thing butavhat was perfe@tly juftifiable, they thould 
be accufed of harbouring feditious defigns. They 
did not rail, at the fame time, to remonttrate a ss 
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the late acts, as fubverfive of the principles of li. 
berty, and as highly oppreffive to America. . 

But they did not ftop here. Inflamed with re- 
fentment againft'the Governor, whom they confi- 
dered as their capital enemy, and the prime caufe 
of the difpleafure expreffed againft them, they drew 
up a lift of charges of which they reprefented him 
guilty with much heat and acrimony, eae 
him unfit to continue in the ftation he was invefte 
with, and petitioning for his immediate removal. 

The behaviour of the Affembly of Maffachufet 
was like a fignal and example to the other Affem~ 
blies of the American continent. They treated 
the circular letters, written to tach of them by the 
Secretary in the American department, precifely 
in the fame manner. They unanimoufly voted ad- 
dreffes to that Affembly, expreffive of their appro- 
bation and concurrence in all its meafures. ‘They 
wrote to the American Secretary in the fame ftile ; 
approving and* juftifying, in the moft forcible 
terms, the conduct of the Affembly at Bofton, and 
condemning the purport of his own letter with the 
moft explicit freedom. ‘ 

To fhow, at the-fame time, that they did not 
mean their diffatisfaction fhould evaporate in meer 
complaints, they renewed their former combinations 
againft the ufe and importation of Englifh goods, 
and agreed to vend or purchafe none that fhould ar- 
rive, after fuch as had been ordered’ previoufly to 
the expiration of the prefent year. From this agree- 
ment articles only of indifpenfible neceffity were ex- 
cepted ; and it was to hold good till the late acts 
were entirely repealed. 

The diffolution of the Affembly of Maffachufet 
had been preceded, a few days before, by a great 
tumult at Bofton. A veffel belonging to oNe of the 
principal merchdhts there, was feized by order of 
the Board of Cuftoms, in confequence of having 
. : F 3 neglected 
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neglected to comply with the regulations in forcé, 
She was conveyed, for fecurity, under the -protec- 
tion of a man of war, then lying in the harbour. 
Hereupon the. populace affembled,, and treated the 
Commiffioners of ‘the Cuftoms very outrageoufly, 
breaking the windows of their houfes, and burning 
the Collectors boats, 

Dreading further ill ufage, the officers of the 
Cuftoms judged it neceffary to take fhelter in caftle 
William, fituated at the entrance of the harbour, 
where they refumed the functions of their office. 

In the mean time, tle people of Bofton held fre- 
quent meetings, the iffue of which was a remon- 
ftrance to the Governor, afferting, as ufual, rights 
and pretenfions contradi¢tery to the authority 
of the Bririth leyiflature. Among ather requefts, 
they made one of a very fingular and unprecedented 
nature, which was, that he would take upon him 
to order the King’s fhips out of the harbour, 

The licentioufnefs of the peoplé. became. daily 
more outrageous and ungovernable. It refembled, 
in many inftanccs, the {pirit of violence exerted 
by the republican party, during the tumultuous 
ara of the civil wars in England in the laft century. 

Inflamed by the machinations of thofe among 
them who had fecret ends to accomplith, the 
commonalty began to thraw off all decency and re- 
ferve, both in their words and ations. They 
{poke with the higheft irreverence of the greateft 
perfonages in Britain, and thcir publications teem- 
ed with paffages deftructive of all fubordination to 
its fovereignty over them. They feemed, in thort, 
to have thrown afide all refpeét for their mother 
eguntry, and to have transferred their regard and 
ebedience” to their own affemblies exclufively, 
Thefe tkey dignified, oceafionaily, with the title 
of Parliament; and confidered thezn as lawfully in- 
vefted with fufficient rights and powers to govern 
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therh independently of any other interference what- 
foever. ; 

In the mid& of thefe diforders, news arrived 
from England, that the folemn petition they had 
tranfmitted thither, to be laid before the King, had 
not been prefented to him. The Colony Agent 
had not been fuffered to deliver it; objections 
being made-that he was not duly authorifed for 
that purpofe, having been only appointed by the 
Affembly, without the Governor’s concurrence. 
‘This report contributed not a little to excite uni- 
verfal murmurs, and to add«o the ill-blood and fe- 
ditious difpofition already prevailing among all 
claffes. . ; 

Government bethought itfelf, at length, of 
making the Colonies fenfikle, that it would not 
fubmit any longer to be braved and infulted in the 
execution of its authority. ‘Io this intent troops 
were ordered to repair to Bofton, in fufficient num- 
bers to intimidate the refractory, and to fupport 
the well-affected. : . 

On receiving this intelligence, the town of Bof- 
ton exprefied the utmoft furprize and alarm. Now 
it was, faid they, that the real defigns of Britain 
began to manifeit themfelves. Thcir liberties were 
now to be trampled upon by an unmerciful and 
barbarous foldiery ; and themielves devoted to de- 
ftruction, in cafe of refiftance. 

They affembled in the town-hall; and drew up 
a petition to the Governor, intreating him to call 
a General Affembly, that the province might in- 
ftantly refolve what meafures were proper to be a- 
dopted in fuch critical circumftances, for the peace 
and fafety of the country, and to prevent thofe 
heart-burnings and infurrections, that thight pro- 
bably be occafioned by the rumours of aymilitary 
force approachive to overawe the inhabitants, and 
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compel their obedience to laws to which they were 
averfe. ; 

‘But they were difappointed in their demands: 
the Governor gave them to underfand, that it was 
no longer in his Power to convene a Provincial Af. 
fembly, until he had received the King’s confent ; 
the purport of his laf inftruétions being, that he 
thould wait for orders from England, where the 
Matter was then under confideration. 

Upon this refufal of ‘the Governor, they detes- 
mined to call an Affembly themfelves, under the- 
name of a Convention. «Preparatory to this purpofe, 
a committee was appointed by the town-meeting, 
to take into fpecial confideration the prefent ftate of 
the province. This committee began by a long 
enumeration of their rights, and of their various 
infractions. They refoived, that the introdu@tion 
of an armed. force among them, in oppofition to 
their confent, was contrary to law. ‘This refolu- 
tion, they afferted, was ftriétly conformable to the 
fpirit of the Englith conftitution, which forbids 
the keeping up of an ariny, without the confent of 
Parliament, They appealed to the fame fpirit for 
the propriety of holding frequent Parliaments; and, 
in confequence, refolyed that a Convention fhould 
be fummoned, in the fame manner as the General. 
Affembly, 

But the moft remarkable meafure adopted by 
this meeting, was a requifition to the inhabitants 
to put themfelves in 2 pofture of defence againgt 
any fudden attack of an cnemy. This requifition 
they founded ona late apprehenfion, as they flated 
it, prevailing among many, of an approaching 
Tupture with France. 

‘This w4s certainly the boldeft ftep that had ever 
yet beengtaken in the Colonies, The intention of it 
was obvious to the world, as well as to themfelves ; 
and it was cafy to perceive what were the final aims of 
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thofe who had given birth to, and fomented with fo 
much pains, the diftractions and difturbances 
throughout the Colonies. 

The fele&t-men of the town of Bofton were di- 
rected to write circular letters to all the other towns 
in the Colony, acquainting them with the refolu- 
tions that had been taken, and exhorting them 
with the utmoft earneftnefs to concur with firmnefs 
and {peed in the decifionsmade by the meeting, 

+ Such was the unanimity of oppofition to rar 

* Britain throughout this populous province, that 
out of ninety-feven towns, Of which it confifted, one ° 
only refufed its concurrence. This was the town 
of Hatfield; the inhabitants of which had the cour- 
age to diffent from the fentiments of their country- 
men, and openly to fignify their difapprobation of 
their proceedings.  * . 

Their anfwer to the circular letter inviting them 
to unite with the reft, was conceived in terms, which 
for the judicidufnefs and {pirit of the arguments 
they conveyed, were juftly efteemed at the time, 2 
compofition highly honourable to thofe who framed 
it., It fully juftified the moderation it recommend- 
ed, and reprefented in their trueft colours, the fe- 
ditioufhefs and infatuation of thus bidding open 

‘defiance to Great Britain, and of flying to arms 
without neceffity ; which could only tend to acce- 
lerate mifchiefs and miferies, which coolnefs and 
temperance of behaviour would be moft efficacious 
to prevent, 7 

The condué of the inhabitants of Hatfield made 
no other impreffion on their countrymen than to ex- 
cite their contempt of it, and their fufpicion that it 
was influenced by motives of pufillaninsty, or in- 
fereftednefs ; an accufation which they were always 
ready to fix on all who deviated from thols. viokee 
methods of actiflg which they had fo long adopted, 

and 


. . 
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and looked upon as the only méans that were pro- 
per to be employed in the prefent exigencies, 

As foon as the Convention was met, it fent a 
deputation to the Governor, to affure him that 
their intentions were intirely pacific; that they did 
not confider themfelves as any ways invefted with 
powers of government ; that their fole aim was to 
deliberate together, in a friendly manner, what 
meafures would prove moft conducive to preferve 


public tranquility, in the prefent critical fituation” 


of their affairs. 

They did not forget, however, to complain of 
grievances, and of the imputation of difleyalty un- 
der. which they unjuftly laboured in England ; ear- 
neftly defiring that he would conjent to the meet- 
ing of a General Aflembly, as the fureft and moft 
conftitutional remedy they could have Srcounle: to, 
in their prefent, diftrefs. 

But the Governor remained inflexible in hi’ de- 
nial of their requeft; advifing them ferioufly to re- 
fleét on the dangers they were expofing themfelves 
to, by continuing aflembled in defiance of law.— 
He exhorted them to defift from fo unwarrantable 
a conduct, ‘and quietly to feparate, before he found 
himfelf obliged, as the Reprefentative of the Crown, 
to aflert its prerogatives in a more decifive man- 
ner. He told them they might reft affured, that 
Great Britain was determined to maintain her fo~ 
vereignty unimpaired, and would find means to 
infure obedience. 

In anfwer to the Governor’s admonitions, they 
replied, that the Convention could only be viewed 
as a-private affembly of perfons, met to con- 
fer amicably on their concerns. In that Jight, 
which was the only one they claimed, no crimina- 
lity or refractorinefs could be imputed to them. 

To this fecond meflage the Goveinor would give 
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hearing, would be admitting them to be legally af- 
fembled, and might tend to confer a weight and 
importance on them, which he wholly difavowed. 

The Governor’s firmnefs difconcerted them :— 
They contented themfelves with drawing up a re- 
port of their proceedings; which, contrary to the 
flile they had ufed hitherto, was conceived in terms 
of remarkable moderation. After mentioning the 
motives of their miceting, and difclaiming alt 
public authority, they recommended intire defer 

* ence and fubmiffion to government, and a refpeét- 
ful dependence on the wif¢om and equity of the 
king and his minifters, for a juft and timely redrefs 
of their grievances. ° i 

They added ftrong -proteftations of their readi- 
nefs to aflift in their feverakcapacities, in ‘the main- 
tainance of good order} and to co-operate with the 
civil government in the fuppreffion of all irregula- 
rities. 

They concliided by a circumftantial reprefenta- 
tion of their own condué gn the prefent occafion, 
and of every tranfaction which related to it. This 
wag done by way of apology, and to obviate or di- 
minifh the finifter impreffions which the violence of 
their late. proceedings might have occafioned. It 
was tran{mitted to their agent in London, who was - 
carefully inftruéted to make the beft ufe of. it for 
that purpofe. 

The day whereon the Convention broke up, was 
marked by the arrival of feveral tranfports with 
troops, under the convoy of fome fhips of war, 
There were difficulties at firft about quartering them, 
As caftle William was fufficiently roomy to accém- 
modate them, objetions were ftarted tostheir ads 
miffion into the town, where no barracks had been pre 
pared fortheir reception. But this difficulty Was lucke 
uy removed by @tting up fome houfes that were to 
ca ie? Aas et nae tah erect aes q 
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admitted on that footing, in order to obviate any pres 
cedent of their being quartered.in private houfes. 
On.thefe conditions they came on fhore, and were 
allowed the provifions ufual to be furnifhed by the 
Colony in fuch places. 

This arrival of a military force feemed to have 

thrown a damp on the fpirit of turbulence that had 
reigned fo long uncontrouled. As it was now ima- 
gincd, that having once begun, Great Britain would 
continue to act with vigour, thofe who before had 
been the open promoters of oppofition, began to © 
think it neceffary. to préceed with caution, and to 
affume an appearance of moderation. ; 
. Bit the tranquility effected by this meafure was 
unhappily of no long duration. A concatenation of 
untoward caufes, produeed.a feries of incidents that 
foon put an end to the expetations that had been 
formed of feeing a ceffation of this unhappy con- 
teft. . 

The late conduét of the Province of Maffachu- 
fet had given great offence in England. It was re- 
prefented in Parliament, as an atrocious violation 
of the dignity of the Britith legiflature, and as an 
explicit denial of its authority. The public was | 
anxious, in the mean time, to feea period of thefe 
difputes, convinced that they would, if not foon 
terminated, occafion mifchiefs of a very ferious 
nature. : 

The two parties that divided the Britifh nation 
on this fubject, fubfifted ftill in their full force. 
Thofe who had at the commencement of the dif- 
pute recommended coercive meafures, adhered to 
their former opinion with unabated warmth ; and 
fuch as pseferred lenity and condeicendence, were 
no lefs f{renuous in maintaining the juftnefs of their 
fentiments. 

In this perpetual conflict of idels, the people at 
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4 Thus the altercation continued in Britain, as well 
as in America, with as little figns of coming f{peedi- 
ly to any conclufion. It was this circumftance, 
principally, that kept up the fpirit of diffention in 
America, Had the Britith nation been firft and lait 
of one mind on this matter, Lord Chatham’s affer- 
tion in the Houfe of Commons would have -been 
verified, and the refiftance of America would only 
have provoked her deftruction. But the clafhing of 
private interefts in Britaing gave a ftrength to. the 
pretenfions, and an importance to the tranfactions 

“in the Colonies, that perplexed the councils of the 
nation, and rendered then? fluctuating and inde~ 
cifive, P aa 

As the oppofition in America was attended, on 
the. contrary, with unanimity, and conducted by 
perfons of great abilities, it was not furprifing that 
they fhould make the moft of the divifions prevail. 
ing among the ruling people in Britain, and take. 
all thofe advantages that neceffarily accrue to an ene« 
my from the difunion of his antagonitfts. te 

Such has conftantly beensthe perfuafion of the jus 
dicious and difcerning, ever fince the commence. 
ment of this conteft. é . : 

Thus,’ notwithftatiding the refolutions taken from 
time to time by the Britith miniftry, to force the 
Americans to obedience, as the Colonies were well 
acquainted with the inftability of people in power, 
they cherithed no groundlefs hope, that in the fre- 
quent changes of the miniftry, one might at Jatt - 
arife. favourable to their pretenfions, and. inclined, 
for the fake of tranquility, to make the conceffions 
they demanded. . a 

In this expectation, it was not furprifing they, 
fhould continue to harrafs every adminiftration thag 
proved hoftile to their demands. . They- hgd dong 
it hitherto-with fuccefs, and doubted not, through 

ae OE: ee 
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Such was the refpective fituation of Great 
Britain and America, at the opening of the year 
one’ thoufand feven hundred and fixty-nine ; ‘when a 
new fyftem appeared to have been fermed in regard 
to America, and a determination taken to change 
the lenity and forbearance hitherto exeréifed, ‘into 
feverity and compulfion. 

In purftance of this determination, an addrefs 
was prefented to the King by both Houfes, wherein 
they paffed the fevereft cénfures on the behaviour of 


the Afflembly of Maflachufer; the various refolu- ; 


tions it had paffed derggatory to the claims of the 
Britith legiflature were declaretto be hull and void. 
The circular letter it had written to the other Co+ 
lonies, inviting them to join in acommon petition 
againft thofe claims, was condemned as illegal, un- 
conftitutional, and unwhrraytable in a people who 
acknowledged themfelves fubject to the Crown of 
Great Britain. It was no lefs reprobated as inju- 
tious to the Britith nation, and evidently caleulated 
to fpread difcontent and creaté “fa@tions iinitical ‘to 
the parent ftate, and dire€tly fubverfive of its fove- 
Treignty over the Colonies. ; 

The town of Bofton in particular, by ‘this -ad- 
refs, was reprefented as the feat of inceffant con- 
fufion. Riots and difturbances daily fucceeded ta 
each other ; and the inhabitants were become fo: un« 
tuly and tumultuous, that no refpeétwaspaid to civil 
government. -The officers appointed by the Crown 
in the various departments of public fervicé, did 
not any longer dare to attempt the execution of 
their duty. The magiftrates, inftead of exerting 
themfelves for the reftoration of good order, re+ 
inained paffive {peCtators of thefe tumultuous pro- 
ceedings." It was time, therefore, for the execu- 
tive poyrer to interpofe, in order to effect that by 
force, which could not be compaffed by lenity. 


Ps 
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Tt was declared in this addrefs, that the proceed- 
ings of the people in their town meetings were yn- 
lawful and ‘feditious ; that their appointment of a 
Provincial Conyention, and their letters to the feve- 
ral towns, requefting them to elect deputies to that 
intent, were deftrudtive of all government, and 
tended to eftablifh an authority independent of the 
Crown. The meeting of the Convention itfelf, 
was a daring ufurpation of power, and. 2 manifeft 
defiance of the Britith leglature. 

* This addrefs expreffed, at the fame time, a full 

* concurrence in the meafures that had been taken to 
reduce that town and provittce to the obdience due 
to Great Britain. It promifed.a firm fupport of all 
the meafures neceflary for that end; and concluded 
by advifing that an exemplary punifhment fhould be 
inflittedon the authors ofethe late diforders. In 
order to do this the more fpeedily and effectually, 
it was propofed that Governor Bernard might be in. 
ftructed to tranfmit the fulleft information he could: 
procure, of all treafonable a¢ts committed in the 
Colony of Maffachufet within the foregoing year, 
{pecifying the perfons moft active in their perpetras: 
tion, that a commiffion might iffue from the Crown, 
to inquire into, and determine upon the guilt of 
the refpective offenders, within the limits of this 
realm, in conformity to a ftatute made in the reign. 
of Henry the Eighth, fhould fufficient ground ap-. 
pear to warrant fuch a method of proceeding. 

Notwithftanding this addrefs was voted by a great 
majority, yet it was ftrongly oppofed ; and a mul- 
titude of arguments were adduced, to fhow the 
danger, as well-as the impropriety of ufing coer=: 
cive methods in America. It was alledged that 
Great Britain having, by the repeal-of the flamp: 
att, renounced all ideas of compulfion, it, ought, 
confiftently with its -honour. and: juftiee;.to hyve! 
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The Colonifts had been taught to believe, that the 
. policy of Great Britain would henceforward induce 
her -to fecure the loyalty of the Colonies through 
acts of beneficene, and: carefully to abftain from 
laying fuch impofitions upon them as did not ac- 
cord with the fyftem they had formed upon the fib- 
ject of taxation. It was not furprizing, therefore, 
that finding themfelves deceived, they fhould feel 


and exprefs a refentment which had certainly fome: 


foundation: ® 


Incouraged by the irrefolution of our politics, 
and the inconfiftency of our councils, they had been ~ 


guilty of irregularities Which were not to be excu- 
fed. But they who accufed them of rebellion, 
fhould confider, that when people are led intover- 
rors and mifbehaviour through the fault of others, 
thefe are principally anfiverable for the mifchiefs 
that are committed. ; 

The temper of the Americans had been -tried :-— 
Experience had thown, that in fome cafes they 
were obftinately determined to adhere to their own 
Opinions, It would have been wiler, therefore, to 
“have made no fecond trial after failing in the firft. 

There were a variety of objeéts in America to 
which the views of the miniftry might be profita- 


bly dire€&ted, without felecting thofe precifely from: 


which no emolument could accrue, and the profe- 


cution of which was avowedly attended with danger. © 


the great obje¢t in view was the right of taxation: 
but were it not more prudent for Great Britain to 
lay that fpeculative point intirely afide, and con- 
fine herfelf to what long experience had proved was 
practicable, and void of all perplexity ? 

There were inftances without number, wherein 
_the acquietcence of the Colonies might be depend- 
ed on :-—-Why fhould one wander from them in 
fearch of thofe where it was Clear they would re- 
main inflexible > S _ 


r 
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Popular Prejudices thould not be combated, when 
the victofy over them would coft more than it was 
worth, Thus, allowing the Americans to aét upon 
awrong principle, {till as it was deeply fixed, to 
employ violent methods in the cure of it, would bé 
like teating up a tree by the roots, in endeavouring 
to clear it of fome noxious branches. 

But whether the Americans were right or wrong, 
was no longer a queftion. An idea was now taken 
up, that the dignity of the fmte mutt, at althazards, 
bt fupported. This was indeed an argument of 
Yome weight; and was in itfelf an Object delerving 
of attention. But was it not’equally proper to cons 
fider well the occafion upon which a nation’s ho- 
nonour is to be aflerted? Was the nation’s dignity, 
any moré than her. intereft, concetnéed in the ens 
forcing of a tax Univerfally odious to them upon 
whom it was impofed, and the produce of which 
did not deferve the pains and expence that would 
be required to raife it ? 

The Americans were-a‘keen and intelligent peos 
ple. They clearly faw that.the principal intent of 
the. duties laid upom them, was to raife a fund for 
the gratification and recompenfe of thofe among 
them who were willitig to co-operate in minifterial 
meafures,- They could:not therefore be expected 
to fubmit, unlefs they” were compelied by a force 
fuperior te that which the wotild be able, and 
probably would not fail.to exert, in oppofition to 
any fuch attempt. 

But of all feverities, ‘none could furpafs that of 
bringing delinquents in America to be tried in Bri~ 
tain. This was evidently repugnant to the {pirit of 
the conftitution, It was renewing thofe unhappy 
tiwtes, when eyrariny and cruelty were feased upon _ 
the throne, and {ported with the liberty and life of 
the fubject. Of all obfolete ftatutes, thofé made 
~ Vors I. No. Ik G ; ia 
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in the bloody reign of Henry the Eighth, fhoutd 
lait of all be recurred to. at the prefent day. 

_ + What juftice, what humanity could warrant the 
tearing a man away.three sade miles acrofs the 
feas, to be tried for an offence of which at laft he 
may be found innocent; but for which, by this 
mode of trial, he is previoufly made to fuffer ? Re» 
mote trom his natural friends and connedtions, de- 
ftitute of fupport and advice, he is delivered into 
the hands of power, ang tried by a jury of ftrangers, 
perhaps under its influence, and who cannot be fup- 
pofed to feel the fame intereft for him a3 they would: 
for one of themfelves.* ; 

In anfwer to'thefe objections, the adherents to 
adminiftration ftilf contended for the neceffity of a 
direct and explicit acknowledgment of the fove- 
Kignty ‘of Great-Britajn on the part of America— 

othing elfe was required: The tax lately impofed 
could not be confidered as any emolument to the 
revenue ; it was meant merely as an homage to the 
fupreme power of the parent ftate} and though it 
‘might be a mortification to the pride of the Colo- 
nitts, it certainly was no incumbrance on their pro- 
perty. , 

It was high time to reprefs-the republican difpo- 
fition of the people of Maflachufet, whofe licenti« 
oufnefs and infolence were the more daring, as they 
perceived a backwardnefs to check it. In the fore 
mer reigns fuch procecdings as had happened in the 
prefent, would have met with immediate chaftife- 
ment. Nothing, therefore, but fpirited refolves, 
fupported*by vigorous meatures, would remedy the 
evils complained of, and reftore that fubordination 

. in the Colonies, which was abfolutely requifite for 
thé general intereft of the Britifh empire. 

Such were the reafonings and opinions of the party 

that rCcommended coercive meafures. “Thole of 
‘Siitbe. sed itil tc bend eee BRS Re 
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it was impolitic and abfurd to truft to thetn any 
longer: 2 

In the meah while, the arrival of the Britith troops 
at Bofton, had been produttive of very alarming: 
events: During fome time, an appearance of har+ 
mony had fubfifted between them and the inhabi- 
tants; but the intent of their coming reridered their 
prefence obnoxious: They did not evidently come 
as friends: they wefe, on the contrary, the moft 
dangerous foes; 4s undef pretence of maintaining 
tranquility, they came with an intent to fubvert 
public freedom, and eftablifh a defpotic authority. 
Such were the ideas prevailing throughout. the 
American continent. ; ; 

While the forces that had arfived eontittued the 
fame in number, they were too formidable to be in- 
fulted with impunity. But the departure of 4 large 
detachment having greatly diminifhed them, the 
people of Maffachufet came, it feems, to the refo- 
lution to expel this fmall remainder, which they 
looked upon with equal averfion and contempt. So 
little were they either regarded or dreaded, that 
one of the town magiftrates took occafioh pub- 
licly to reprefent them a$ a meer handful. Thede- 
figns forming againft them, were not, however, fo 
fecretly managed, ds to be entirely concealed. An 
intimation of this kind put an end to what little coz- 
diality might have fubfifted between them and the 
inhabitants. Mutual infults and provocations quick- 
ly followed; and purfuant to the intent propofed, 
the people in the country took up arms, and pre- 
pared to join thofe of Bofton. But before matters 
were duly fettled for the execution of this plor, an 
accident happened, which prevented it from taking 
pisee in the manner defigned. 

In the evening of the fifth of Masch, 1770, 
fome foldiers were <ffaulted and beaten by 
a party. of the town’s-people—-A turhulr én+ 
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f 
fued ;—the inhabitants collected from all parts of 
the town, threatening deftru@ion to the military, 
whom they attacked with. clubs. and bludgeonsi— 
Provoked at this ufage, ‘fome -af thé foldiers fited 
upon the populace, feveral of whonr weré killed and 
wounded, ae Rage arial eg 

The confequence of this unhappy fray’ was, that 
in order to prevent further bloodthed, it wasjudged 
neceffary to remove the troops to Caftle William: 
Had they not retired in this manner, it is propable 
they woutd have been cfit to pieces. * The whole 
Province of Maflachufet was up in arms, and would 
cafily have overpowered. the final number to which 
they were then reduced. SRISEMes ohh? 

"The ftationing of thefe'ttodps at Botton, had fot 
produceil thofe énds for.which they had-been fent’ 
The Colonies ftilt continued in their former ‘refo- 
lution td. oppofe Britt: inportations:  Affecias 
tions were publicly formed for this pukfofe ; ‘they 
met regulatly, as if duly authorifed by law s-and 
appointed committees to infpect the .cargoes. of: all 
veticls arriving from Britain. Severe cenfures were 
paffed upon all who refefed to concur in thofe af. 
fociations ;..arid their names were publifhed ih the 
newfpapers, a4 chemies to their country... The ‘res 
folves-and decrees of thete meetings met with @ coms 
pliance and refpect which was utterly deniéd te the 
authority of government. a fot 

In fome cafes, goods imported from Great Britaits 
were immediately feized as foon as landed; 4nd fed 
tured in warchoufes to preverit their fale 5. iavothett 
cafes they refhippéed them to Great-Britah /.05 3 
- Upon receiving intelligence of thefe proteedings, 
‘the Parliament was highly ncenfed, and a derermit 
nation was confequently taken not to relax from 
vigorous steafures, which, in the opinion‘ ‘of the 
uajority,, was-become more néceffary eae et 
vs Be ae : oye) ’ . Jn 
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=< Fn order, at the fame time, to make it evident, 
that they were no lefs obfervant of moderation than 
actuated by zeal for the dignity of the Britith Le- 
giflature, they repealed all the late duties, except: 
ing that-upan tea, which ‘was celerved merely to 
fave'theaational honour in. the midft of fo much 
‘condefcenfion.; “and as an object which nothing bur: 
a:fevtied: ‘refolution to. quazrel with .Grear Britain; 
could render deferving of any animadverfion on the 
‘partof-che Americans. , a 
Many weighty arguments, howe rer, were adduced 
againit the continuation even of This duty. . It a. 
mouated, ‘in truth, to no more than fixteen thoufand 
pounds ;-hut would be confidered in America as an 
inlet to.other taxes on the fame plan, whenever time 
and opportunity were more favourable than the pres 
fent, for the Britith miniftry to make fuch an ats - 
tempt. a 
Experience flowed this reafoning to have been 
well founded... The continuance of the duty upon 
tea, trifling as it was, excited the murmurs of the 
Colonies ina violent degree. They objected to it 
precifely on the fame ground the oppofition in Pars 
liament had done, as an impofition, which, if they 
confented to it, would be made a precedent, upoa 
which others of the fame nature might in future-be 
demanded. . : 
What, ..in all probability, much contributed to 
the inflexibility of the Colonies, was she criticat 
fituation of affairs in Europe at this feafon +. To 
fay nothing of the difcontents prevailing from va- 
rious caufes at home, a rupture was apprehended 
with the Houfe of Bourben. They who patronifed 
the Colonies, did not fail to urge thefe as weighty 
motives to avoid any altercation with them ; “and.to 
factifice the little interefts in agitation between 
them and: the mother country, to-the greater ob- 
. $771 
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jects that might fhortly employ the whole attention 
and power of Great Britain, op 

This inflexible {pirit, inftead of being in the 
leaft allayed, feemed in fact to increafe of late, in 
proportion to the eonceffions made by Parliament to 
the Colonies. Thefe canceffians they looked upon 
as extorted by their own firmnefs ; and as owing, by 
no means, to the henignity af the Britith govern 
nent, . 

Conformably to this difpofition, they continued 
to encaurage thejr awh manufactures, and. to dif- 
courage thofe of Great Britain, as far as it was prace 
ticable in a country that could not well thrive and 

. flourith without imparting a confiderable number 
of the moft effential articles requifite for the pro» 
fecution af the moft neceflary branches of bufinefs, 

“* and could nat, at the fame time, procure many of 
them any where upon fuch advantageous terms as 
from Great Britain, ~ ; 

Thus, notwithftandjng the agreements of non- 
importation, in which they were at firt fo fanguine 
and zealous, they relaxed by degrees, prampted by 
convenience and intereft; and the general inter- 
-courfe in commercial matters was carried on as ufual, 

. without any materia] interruption. ; 

But the political intercourfe was attended every 
where with perpetual difputes, Governors were em 
broiled in duily contefts with their Provincial ‘Af- 
femblies, Prorogations and diffolutions followed 
each ather of courfe, accompanied by cenfures on 

_the one fide, and remonftrances on the other, 

Thefe inceflant altercations could not fail further 
to debilicate the powers of government, already 
weakened through preceding eaufes, The rever~ 
ence due to lawful authority feemed in a manner ta 
be obliterated in the minds of the generality, and 
they (eemed ta eankder thamtelupc aces Ulm 6K 
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act in all matters of trade and bufinefs without any 
fort of reftraint. 

This unrulinefs was prevalent every where. At 
Bofton the refiftance to the Cuftom-houfe officers 
continued to manifeft itfelf upon every occafion ; 
and was fometimes accompanied with great inftances 
of inhumanity. Among others, a tidefman, who had 
feized a veffel for breach of the aéts of trade, was 
feized by the populace, ftripped, and carted about 
the town, befmeared with tar, and ftuck’ with fea 
thers. ; : 

At the town of Providense, in Rhode Iland, a 
place long notorious for fmugsling, the people 
boarded a King’s veffel ftationdd there to prevent 
it; treated the commander with great indignity ; 
ftruck and wounded him ; and after foreing him 
as the fhip’s company -to go on fhore, fet her on 

re. : nee 

Thefe daring infults were fully countenanced by 
their ruling men. The General Affembly of Mat- 
fachufet didnot hefitate openly to notify to the Gé- 
vernor, that they acknowledged no fuch officers in 
the Colony as the Commiffioners of the King’s 
Cuftoms, nor knew of any revenue that he had any 
right to eftablith there. 

Upon receiving the news that falaries’ had been 
fettled upon the juftices of the Superior Court at 
Bofton, the moft inflammatory language was held 
throughout the Province. An addres was prefent- 
ed to the Governor, wherein that meafttre was cenfur- 
edinterms of the greateft afperity ; and\scommittee 
was appointed to take it into confideration, felected 
as-ufual out of the different diftris of the colony.” 

This Affembly explicitly difavowed the fupre- 
macy of the Britifh legiflature over them. They 
afferted that all men had a clear right to remain-in 
a flate of nature fo long as rhey thought proper; and 
jp purfuance of this principle. thevaccufed the 
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Britifh Parliament of having violated their natural, 
rights in a variety of cafes ; but efpecially by affum. 
ing the powers of legiflation over them, in virtue 
of its own will, and contrary to their own confent. 
Copies of tle tranfations of this committee were 
induftrioufly circulated in every town of Mafla. 
chufet. They were accompanied hy letters, warmly 
exhorting the inhabitants to rouze themfelyes, and 
to remain no longer indolent and fupine, while the 
iron hand of oppreffion was daily tearing the choicett 
fruits from the fair tree of liberty, Such were. 
their expreffions, 7 : 
Inthe midit Shee difturbances ay accident hap-~ 
pened,” which -con¥ibuted temarkably- to. increafe 
_ the ill-bumour and difcontents of the Province, 
A number of letters written confidentially to perfong 
in place and power in England, by the prefent Go- 
vernor and Deputy Governor, were accidentally dif. 
covered, and communicated to the public. They 
contained unfavourable reprefentatigns of the.di{pon 
fitions of the people in general, and of the fecret 
“views of their leaders 3 their intent was to: thaw the 
neceflity of coercive meafures, and of altering the 
form of government in order to fecure the people’s 
future obedience, . ; 
The wrath and indignation excited on this occa- 
fion produced the moft violent refolutions in the 
Affembly. The original letters had fallen into the 
poffeffion of their agent at London, who tranfmit- 
ted them imtnediately to his conftituents. They. 
were carried “p to the council by deputations, wha 
were ftri@tly enjoined not to tratt them an, inftane 
gut of their hands. In this mortifying manner they 
were prefented for infpeétion to the ravernor, who 
could not deny his own fignature, — j 
In confequence of this difcovery, a petition was 
fent over’ ta England, earmeftly entreating the King 
ey eee beating 
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contrary to this requeft, they not only were con- 
tinued, but the petition was declared groundlefs 
and fcandalous, ‘This anfwer added -freth rancour 
to the animofity and refentment. of the people of 
Maffachufet, a 
But another tranfation was now. preparing, the 
confequences of which were far more fatal, ae 
Notwithftanding the refolutions adopted in the 
Colonies againft the impertation of tea from Great 
-Britain, means had been found to import it, though 
in fmaller quantities than heretofore, owing partly 
to the lower price of that brought from. other coun+ 
tries. This diminution was vey “prejudicial to the 
Eaft India Company ; and the more felt at this time, 
as they had lately experienced fome mortifications 
from government. Inorder-to make them fomecom- 
penfation, the Parliament empowered them toexport 
their tea free of any duty payable by the Company ~; 
In virtue of this permiffion, the Company freight- 
ed feveral thiy’s with tea for North America, and 
appointed agents to ‘difpofe of it in the feveral C04 
lonies. seat 
This open and avowed manner of. bringing a 
commodity among them, in direét defiance to their 
confent and oppofition, was, in their opinion, an 
infult not to be fuffered. Private intereft, as well 
as public averfion to this meafure, contributed to 
render it odious, The dealers in tea forefaw that 
the profits of this branch of bufinefs; which were 
very confiderable, would henceforwar'd_center ex. 
clufively amongft the Company’s faétors. - . 
Wafortunately for the meafure, thefe factors were 
the profeffed adherents and fu pporters of the Britith 
adminiftration : this, of courfe, renderedsthem -ex- 
tremely unpopular ; and was alone a-fufficient Me 
five to defeat the. bufinefs committed to their: 
nagement, Sonat 
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Thofe perfons to whom the tea deftined for Bof- 
ton -was configned, were unhappily of the family, 
and neareft connections of thofe who had written 
the letters that had given fuch general offence. 

From thefe caufes, together with the long fub- 
fifting determination to counteract the defigns of the 
Britith miniftry, a fettled refolution was taken 
throughout the Colonies to oppofe the landing of 
the tea, - ‘ 

They communicated their fentiments to each- 
other, and were unanimous in the perfuafion, that 
if the. tea was fuffered’ to be brought afhore, it 
would ‘become itfff¥acticable to prevent thé fale of 
it..—-thus the tax would take place, in fpite of all 
their endeavours to the contrary. 

Th the mean time the people affembled every 
where in large bodies; and to make their refolves 
the more {peedily effectual, they ‘compelled the 
confignees to refign their appointments, and fo- 
jemnly engage never to refume them? . Committees 
were chofen, who took ppon them to act with great 
authority. ‘They examined the accounts of mer- 
chants, framed public tefts, and declared fuch as 
refufed them enemies to their country. They were 
invefted, in fhort, with all thofe powers, which: a 
difcontented people are fo ready to truft their leaders 
with, 

Under the guidance and fanétion of thefe rulers, 
every fort of xicentioufnefs was tolerated. The pub- 
lic prints, fYom one end of the continent to the 
other, were continually filled with invectives againft 
the councils and policy of Great Britain. They 
fummoned the people to refiftance from all quarters, 
and reprafented them as devoted to defpotifm, un- 
Jefs they univerfally rofe to face thofe internal, as 
well as“ external enemies, who were leagued in a 


confpiracy to opprefs them. ; 
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Such was the purport. of the language they ufed 
both in their fpeeches and writings. Thefe fenti- 
ments were not only thofe of the commonalty ; 
they were now adopted by all claffes indifcriminate- 
ly, and were the avowed principles of the com- 
munity. 

While America was thus deliberately preparing 
to encounter the defigns, of Britam, three fhips, 

-freighted with tea, entered the harbour of Bofton {. 
‘The danger, or rather the impracticability of land- 
ing it, was fo manifeft, shat the captains would 
willingly have carried it back» England, could 
they have obtained a formal permiffion from thofe 
who were officially authorifed to grant one, In this 
ftate of fufpenfe, the inhabitants, who faw that if 
they were fuffered to-remain in the harbour, the 
tea would infallibly be landed, notwithftanding all 
precautions againft it, refolved to put an end to the 
difficulty at once, by a blow that thould ftrike ra- 

' dically at all attempts of this kind. : 

After giving notice to the confignees, the owners, 
and the captains, that they would not permit them 
to bring their teas afhore, and infifting on their de- 
parture from Bofton with their cargocs, upon find- 
ing that the Governor, and Cuftom-houte refufed 
their confent, without which the fhips could nor 
leave the harbour, a number of men, difguifed like 
Indians, boarded them, and threw the whole car- 
goes into the fea. 4 

The fame treatment was experiences>by the vef- 
fels laden with tea in other parts of America. At 

‘Philadelphia, the pilots were forbidden to conduct 
them up the river Delaware; and at New York, 
though fome chefts of tea were landed undcr the 
protection of a man of war, the Governorawas con- 
ftrained to deliver them into cyftedy, to preferve 
dibs aesk iid tN: seach 
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so But had the mafters: af. thofe veflels been fuffered 
to: bring-the tea -on.-fhore, they would -probably 
have. found no perfons daring enough to take charge 
of them ; fo -preat was the ‘dread of the affociations 
that had declared.againft its importation, - 
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"5582 Boon Pove Bill, : 
FICHE ‘news of thete proceedings ‘in- America 
B atriviig while Parliament was fitting; was im- 
inediately communicated to both Houfes by a for- 
inal meflage from the Throne, - foe ee us 
+ This nieffage intimated in the ftrongeft terths, 
the neceflity: of taking the moft fpirited and {pecd¥ 
Mmeafurés, to put a ftop to them: and of framin 
fuch.regulations as might eflicacjsiiy prevent their 
repetition, and-fecure an undifputed ‘dependence of 
the Colonies on the Crown’and Parliatnent of Gréat 
Britaingin is ‘ is Bos 
! To:prove the Propriety of this meffage, a large 
number of ‘papers were’ laid before thé Houfes re- 
lating to the late tranfactions in Maffachufet,’and in 
other parts‘of America. They contained the votes 
and tefolutions of the Colonjes ‘previous to the ara 
tival of the fhips with the tea; the’ conduct of the 
people when. they arrived; the menacing’ fpeeches 
ia their mevtings; and the daringnefs and licentious 
language Univerfally cureent in their publications, + 
-- ‘The: behaviour of the inhabitants of Bofton waa 
~ particularized. on this oceafion as highly deferving 
of reprobation and: punifhment. :-Every endeavour 
had been stifedto engage their aff fancesfor-the pre« 
fervation of tranquility ; but they had tleated- thefe 
cidcavours with fullennefs and contenipt : they had 
even; in- their Corporate:capacity, publicly infulted 
the ther? in-one of their town Meetiigs;- upot hig 
officially warning them to- break-up that affembly ag 
Megalo Fr a oe eee 
Thus they had biddcn open defiance to all civil 
authority, and taken the reins of government out 
apr. 
: : of 
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of the lawful hands ; transferring it to themfelves, 
and exercifing actually all its powers according td 
their own judgment and determination. 

The conclufion was, that it being evident from 
ali the documents fubjedted to the infpection of go-+ 
vernment, that the re-eftablifhment of peace and 
order in that ‘Colony could not be effected without 
adireét and vigorous interpofition of Parliament, 
its powers ought now to be called into action, and 
could not be too foon exctteds . 

It was urged that fuch_ as were intimately conver- 
fant in the affairs of the Colonies, unanimoufly 
agreed, that in their prefent circumftanees nothing 
but fuch a meaftrhe would bring them to reafon, and 
induce them to recognize the lawful fovercignty of 
~ Great Britain without further chicanery and difpute. 

The indignation without doors was equally rouf- 
ed againft the Americans, as well as that expreffed 
by Parliament. As it appeared that they might ea- 
fily have defeated the tea {cheme without proceed- 
ing to fuch violent extremities, tke warmth with 
which their caufe had been efpoufed was now much 
abated ; they began fo be viewed in the light of 
a rath, unruly people, ready to plunge into a feri- 
ous quarrel for flight caules, and forgetful of the 
amicable intercourfe that had fo long fubfifted be- 
tween them and the parent fate, and of the affec- 
tionate manner with which they had been fupported 
even in the prefent canteft, by the gaed withes and 
countenancy of a cunfiderable part of the Britifh 
nation. a 7 

Swaye@ in no {mall degree by this confideration, 
as wellas by the preceding arguments, the Parlia- 
ment prefented an addrefs to the Throne, promifing 
their firmeft concurrence in the meafures it had re- 
commended for the fabduing of the refractory dif- 
pofiti£n of the Colonies. 
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~ This’ addrefs, however, was not unanimous: 
there were many who thought that previous to the 
adoption of fo weighty a meafure, as that of abfo- 
lute coercion, the motives on-which it was founded 
fhould be examined and difcufled with the utmnoft 
freedom and latitude. That is was a flep which, 
when once taken, could not with facility be® re- 
called, and would in the mean time involve Great 
Britain in fueh difficulties and dangers as were fitter 
to be left to the imaginatton of thole to whom they 
‘were thus hinted, than to be now made a fubject of 
explicit defcription. : 

America, it was argued,” was univerfally ripe for 
the moft obftinate refiftance, in- éaTe force fhould be 
ufed in the bufinefs of taxation. Parliament might 
infift upon the lawfulnefs of taxing the Colonies ; 
but the Colonies themfelves would decidé whether 
they would fubmit.or refufe to be taxed. Paft ex- 
perience had fhown that they were determined to 
oppofe this meafure:—Why thould: the miniftry, 
therefore, préfume to a& upon fo dangerous a 
ground as that of coercion, with fo many warnings 
of its impropricty? The only profpeét of fuccets 
was founded upon a force fuperior to that of Ame- 
tica: but were Great Britain to put forth her 
ftrength upon this occafion, would not the expen- 
ces prove immenfe? And were’ fhe to fucceed, 
would not the ill temper and refentment of the Ame. 
ricans remain Unconquered, and become a fource of 
conftant fufpicions on our fide, and cf malevolence 
on theirs, which would break out on. the leaft op- 
portunity of exercifing it to our detriment? - 

In the prefent ditpute, two national bodies differ- 
ed on a point of tpeculation ; and one of the two 
was to be materially affected by the iffue-of the dif. 
pute. It became them both, therefore, to procecd 
with the urmoft caution, and to aiford no @auleg of 
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of the moft delicate nature, involved in doubts and 
perptexities, -and would ‘not, unfortunately, ad 
mit‘of a decifion-that would fatisfy either of the 
contending ‘parties. Great Britain claimed 2° right 
to tax’ Ameriéa; America denied that right The 
foruier had‘out thort the matter, by deciding fn its 
own favour ; but the latter refurfed to acknowledge 
the juftice of that decifion ; and pleaded the ineqiiz 
tablenefs of condemning one of the parties concerns 
ed, in fofurimary a manne : this was affuming an aws 
thority which was founded ton meer pteftimption.” 
America, it was true, derived'its political exifts 
énce from Britain; but was tow decoine's ‘eonle- 
rable nation, and Gught therefore to be treated wit 
tefpect. Due attention fhould’be paid to thé ideas 
prevailinginfuch a nation; and care thould be taken 
hotto give offence to fo latge a body, by infifting upon 
their relinquifhing perfuafiohs and principles which 
they hold'as fundamental ia theit conftitutiont: "That 
in this litigation, the'contending parties: “ftobd-on 
very different ground. Great Britain woitd lofé 
nothing by making concéffioris, ‘and waving the 
rights fhe had claimed ; but Arherica had-much to 
lofe by yielding to the demands” made: upon her.— 
They were of a nature that affetted her in the ten- 
dereft part ; they deprived her of the confequencé 
to which ‘fhe thought hetfelf juftly entitted; and 
degraded her in her own ideas. - This was too much 
for a numerous and refpeétable people to ‘bear 
They could pot comply without rendering ‘them- 
felves unhappy in their own apprehenfions ; faeh 4 
conceffion ought not, therefore, to be required by a 
nation that called itfelf friendly and generous. 
On thefe confiderations, Great Britain would a@ 
a part confiftent with its magnanimity, and no 
ways repugnant to its intereft, if duly reflecting om 
the equity of relinquifhing 2 queftion which the 
could not decide in her ewn favour, without occs- 
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fioninig much calamity, fhe would nobly and wife- 
ly abandon all pretenfions, that were not , manifeft- 
ly her due, and,clearly affented to by the other 
party. 

: A condefcendence of this kind would deliver 
Great Britain at once from all difficulties: it would. 
preclude all occafions of difpute, by leaving the, 
Colonies. in the quict poffeffion of thofe notions that 
werefo.dear to them, and would fecure their adhea 
rence by the deareft of all ties, that of their inte~ 
reft, which they were too intelligent not to know 
confifted in a clofe attachment to Great Britain— 
A diffolution of this connection muft undoubtedly, 
be attended with many inconveniencies to thenv: 
but though they were confcious of this, yet they 
were not the lefs refolved to abide by them all, ras 
ther than confent to thofe requifitions on the part 
of Great Britain which were the fubje& of the pre« 
fent altercation. Such had been their refolve from 
its commencement; and in matters of this kind, 
experience daily fhowed, that the further men ad+ 
vanced, the lcfs they were willing to recede. 

By, thefe, and the like arguments, did the oppos 
fers of the minifterial meafures endeavour to prevent 
their taking effect. But the prepoffeffion againft 
_ America was fo firong, that no reafonings could 

withftand it. Such as contended forthe neceffity of 
afferting the fupremacy of Great Britain, at all 
events, were fuch a majority, that all:-hopes were 
loft of rendering their determinations ineffectual. 

It may be added, that facts were on their fide — 
The oppofition of the Americins had broken out 
into'acts of great violence. Thcy had treated indi- 
viduals outrageoufly, and fome with unwarrantable 
barbarity. In the refentment which fuch behaviour 
excited, the provocation to it was forgotteA, and 
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and neceffary affertion of the honour and dignity of 
the nation. 7 
_ When the opponents of miniftry, warned them to 
look back before they proceeded further on this 
principle, and to examine impartially their own 
conduct in America, thir anfwer was,—that how- 
ever that might have been difagreeable to the 
Americans, it was juftifiable on the general ground 
of fupreme fovereigny, fo repeatedly afferted 
by the Britith legiflature. Great Britain was now: 
called upon to maintain her decifion. The queftion 
therefore was not whether the fhould relinquish her 
claims, but how to fupport them moft effeétually. 
It was now moved, that a forcible and vigorous 
plan of acting fhould be adopted, and carried into 
immediate execution., That in this determination. 
. to reftore peace and good order throughout the Co- 
lonies, that one which had invariably led the way 
to difobedience and confufion, fhould be firft ani- 
madverted to, and fingled out as an object. of Par- 
liamentary refentment, This Colony the Parliament 
and the whole nation knew to be Maffachufet. Here 
it was that refiftance had conftantly originated; and 
here it was incumbent on them, for that reafon, to 
begin the work of punithment for paft, and of pre- 
vention againft future offences. - 
The late outrageous proceedings at Bofton were ~ 
of fucha nature, that weré Great Britain. to pafs 
them over without the feverity they deferved, it 
would degrade her in the opinion of all.the powers 
of Europe, whofe attention was univerfally fixed on 
her prefent conduét, and would fubject her -to in- 
dignities without end from the Colonies. Had the 
proudeft power in any quarter of the globe infulted 
her in the manner the town of Bofton had done, fhe 
muft, and would undoubtedly have infifted on the 
ampleft fatisfaétion: much more was fhe entitled toit 
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from a place fubject_ to her dominion, and which - 
” the herfelf had founded. 

It was therefore propofed, that the town of Bof- 
ton fhould pay forthe tea that had ‘been deftroyed’ 
in its harbour. ‘The difguife affumed by the de- 
ftroyers, was no mitigation of the offence imputed 
to the town in its corporate capacity. The temper 
of the inhabitants, the refolves of the town-meet- 
ings, the nepleét of their magiftrates, in making 
no inquiry after offenders, the paffivenefs of all 
perfons poffeffed of influence during thefe proceed~ 
ings, and their evident connivance at all irregulari- 
ties, —thefe and other inftances, needlefs to alledge, 
were convincing proofs that the commiffion of chat 
offence was, though indirectly, yet indifputably . 
countenanced by the inhabitants of Bofton. They 
ought therefore to make compenfation to the fuffer- 
ers; to which purpofe’ it was proper to lay a 
public fine on the tqwn, adequate to the lofs fuf- 
tained. 

But befide this indemnification for the injury done 
to private individuals, a publig reparation was equally 
due to the honour of the Britifh nation, no lefs hurt 
by fo-daring an infult. To this intent it was moved, 
that the port of Bofton fhould be fhut up, and pre- 
cluded from all commercial bufinefs, until the fine 
. impofed for the payment of the tea was difcharged, 
and folemn affurances given that in future the inha- 
‘bitants would fubmit to the laws of trade and reve« 
nue enacted by the Britifh Parliament... After ma- 
king fuch atonement, the king might, as foon as he 
thought proper, revoke the prohibition agaimft the 
ufe of their harbour, and reftore them to all their 
privileges. é 

This a, though fevere in appearance, ,was not 
fo, it was faid, in reality. The duration of the 
punifhment infli€ted upon the people of. Boftbn, lay 
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the requifitions made by Parliament, would remove 
it inflantly. But if they fhould continue obftinate 
if their denial of obedience, they alone would be- 
come anfwerable for the confequences; and it were 
unworthy of the fpirit and character of the Britith 
nation, to fufpend the punifhment they had fo juft- 
ly incurred, till full fatisfaction had been obtained. 

The bufinefs propofed might, it was added, be 
effected by afew frigates, without calling in the 
aid of the military. ‘Chis would prevent difturb- 
ances and bloodfhed, and compet them to fubmit 
quictly, when they faw their whole trade at a‘ftand. 
It would alfo intimidate the refra¢tory infthe other 
Colonies, by fhowing them with how much facility 
Great Britain could enforce obedience whenever the 
chofe it. ; 

This famous bill did not remain long in agita- 
tion: the temper of both Houfes was fo warm upon 
this occafion, as well as that of the nation at large, 
that it paffed with a great majoritypand was receiv- 
ed with general fatisfaction. 

Petitions were however prefented againft it by the 
Agent forthe Province of Maffachufet, and by fe- - 
veral natives of North America. They reprefented 
that it was repugnant to ftriét equity, to condemn 
a whole people unheard, and at fuch a diftance; 
that on a profécution of the offenders, if they could 
be difcovered, Parliament might reft affured, that 
a du¢ execution of the law ‘would take. place: 
that in public commotions it was dificult-to come at 
the guilty ; but that to punith indifcriminately the 
whole conimunity for the offences of a few, was an 
unwarrantable and dangerous precedent :- that the 
interpofition of Parliament in fuch matters, was un- 
neceffary and illegal, as other tribunals were crected 
for thefe purpofes. - Thefe alone had a right 
to take cognizance of fuch cafes: as they were 
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‘amenable only before the judicial courts. The a& 
tended therefore to alienate the Colonies, whofe af. 
fettions to; Great Britain’ were founded on ‘her 
benevolence and juftice to them,.-but’ would be ra- 
dically deftroyed by this ‘arbitrary exertion of au- 
thority. 

Thefe petitions were zealoufly feconded by the 
oppofition. It contended againft the delivery of the 
town of Bofton into the power of the Crown, as a 
meafure wholly indefenfible, and which’ might, 
upon future occafions, become an inftrument of 
the moft fatal nature to the liberty of the fubjeé. 
No trial had preceded this delivery ; it-was conclu- 
ded upon merely in confequence of an accufation ; 
which, though poffibly well-founded, had not been 
proved. This was inverting the due order of pro- 
ceeding, and opening a door to difcretionary power. 

uch a power was incompatible with the freedom 
of the Britith conftitution, which enjoins, that no 
man, much lefs a whole community, fhould be ad- 
judged guilty, but upon fair and open trial. A 
fentence of punithment previous to this effential for- 
mality, could not therefore be confidered in any 
other light than as an a& of tyranny, 

Allowing the demand of ind§mnification for the 
lofs of the tea to be juft, was it equitable to fufpend 

rat the fame time the whole trade and bofinefs of 
a populous city, which had no other Means of fub- 
fitting? This was wantonly adding ee 
of vindictivenefs to the neceffity of Pur 
a fuppofition that there had been aju 
fitting it. = 

Miniftry ought not to ime 
would think Bofton alone w 
blow: it was aimed fo vifib] 
that they would refent it as r 
had felt it. The caufe of 
caufe of all, The reject 
‘ £ 
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of all America; and if it was a criminal act, they 

all partook of the guilt, and ‘muft be fenfible that 
- Britain meant at a convenient feafon to o extend the 
_ punifhment equally to all. : 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 


Ais for tew-modelling the Governments of Mafa- 
chufet and Quebec. 


A FTER paffing the act againft the town and 

harbour of Bofton §, it was propofed, that in 
order to temper juftice with mercy, and to let. the 
Americans fee that conciliation, and not revenge, 
was predominant in Britain, thetax upon tea, that 
had given birth to the late difturbances in that place, 
fhould be entirely repealed. Thisepwould evince 
the fincerity of the mother country, in its endea- 
vours to bring about a reconciliation with the Co- 
lonies, and prove that pecuniary emoluments were 
not fo much her aim, as the defire of fecuring 
herfelf, from the difgrace of not daring-to refent Ad 
fronts and ill ufage. 

But the minifterial party would not hearken ta 
fuch a meafure ; which, in their opinion, favoured 
of weaknefs and imbecility,’ as if Britain repented 
of the ftep the had juft taken, and in order to de- 
precate the forgivenefs of America, was willing to 
atone for it by an equivalent condefcenfion another 
way. It’ would convince them that Britain was 
confcious of wanting juftice in her claims, or power 
to makethem good. This perfuafion would induce 
them to put no ftop to their pretenfions; or, what 
was worfe, to bid open defiance to thofe of Britain, 
and throw offall remainder of dependence~Itwould 
therefore be aéting both a more prudent, as well as 
manly part, to perfift in the work begun, and to 
wait with an inflexible firmnefs, the iffue of the 
meafures which the wifdom of fo large 3 majority 
had adopted. . 

§ 1774. 
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It was even alledged, that the preceding act, 
- however fpirited, would not fuffice to Jay that re« 
bejlious difpofition which feemed woven into the 
very frame of the prefent fyftem of government in 
the Province of Maffachufet. It was the produc. 
tion of the republican genius that animated the firft 
fettlers in that country, and carried with it all the 
marks of an inveterate hatred to royalty. -While it 
remained in its priftine form, no lating peace would 
fubfift in. the Province of Maffachufet, as no per- 
manent fubmiffion to the authority of Great Britain 
could be depended-on. It was therefore become in- 
difpenfibly requifite to mould it into-another ¢hape, 
and render it Tore confiftent with the {pirit of mo- 
narchical government. 

A motion was made in confequence, for the bet- 
ter regulation of government in that Colony.— 
The purport of it was to-alter fome parts of its 
charter; to deprive the. Houfe of Reprefentatives 
of the privilege of electing the Members. of the 
Council; and to empower the Crown to appoint 
thefe, together with the judges, sheriffs, and magi- 
flrates of all denominations, and to remove them at 
its pleafure. 

In doing this, no more, it was faid, was attempt- 
ed than to place that Province on the fame footing 
as feveral others. The motive for this alteration 
was, that Government in that Province did not 

offefs a futhicient fhare of power: too much was 
fodaed in the hands of the people. It ought there- 
fore to be taken from them, to prevent a. repetition 
of thofe-riots, that proceeded from a defect of au» 
thority to enforce the laws, in thofe to whom the 
execution of them was entrufted. Their depend. 
ence on the people rendered them averfe ta curb the 
licentioufhels of the vulgar, by difobliging whom 
they might lofe much intereft and fupport.. While 
fuch a fyftem was fuffered to continue, no. obedi. 
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€nceé could be expeéted, as no magiftrate would 
dare to execute his duty in the fuppreffion of dif- 
turbances. : oe 

. This bill was vigoroufly combated by the op- 
ponents of miniftry. It was reprefented asa ftretch 
of power unconftitutional-in the extremes degree ; 
and fufficient of itfelf to roufe all America into’ op- 
pofition, had no other’ caufe or pretence ever: been 
afforded : the Colonies would immediately. fufpect 
that Britain was intending: to lay the axe-to the 
‘root of all their franchifes and liberties; in a-wotd 
to deftroy at once all their charters. If Britain 
could treat one Colony in this inanner,, it. would 
not hefitate to treat them all in th€Tame ; it would 
new model their conftitution, and bring them to 
fuch.a ftate of dependence on her will, as to leave 
them not even the thadoweof freedom. 

Charters were dangerous things to meddle with 
in a free country. It was by attacking the char- 
ters of the great corporations in England, the 
Princes of thé Stuart line had rendered themfelves 
odious, and kindled a fpiyit of difcontent among 
their fubjects, that paved a way to the revolution, 
Great: Britain had always expreffed a peculiar ab. 
horence of fuch procecdings ; why fhould fhe hold 
them lefs difagreeable to the Colonies? If cha- 
ters were facred in’ England, they were equally 
foin America: they were the fotindation ftone of 
their various governments : they were the original 
contract between the parent ftate and its foreign 
fettlements: to annul them was to diffolve the ties 
by which they were bound to Great Britatay” 

But to what purpofe were thefe charters to be 
broken or altered in any particular Colony ?-'They 
were all equally hoftile to the pretenfionsof Britain, 
Did the other Colonies exprefs lefs repugnamce than 
that of Maffachufet to comply with the orlinances 
of the Britith leciflature > Wrere thay nee few 
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end-of the continent to the other as zealous in op- 
pofing them? To attempt an infringement of that 
Colony’s charter, would only open anew fcene of 
Contention more dangerous than any of thofe chat 
had preceded. Former attempts aimed only at parts 
of their immunities ; but this was levelled at the 
whole. Every Colony would view it in this hight; 
and it could not be doubted that the moment the 
intelligence of this tranfa¢tion reached the fhores of 
America, the Colonies woald make itacommoncaufe. 

As to the plea fo ftrongly infifted upon by the mix 
niftry, of bringing, by this regulation, the govern- 
‘ment to a nearer conformity with that of Great’Bri- 
tain, though it might be true in fome refpeéts;. it 
was unfounded in the two moft effential points ;-the 
nomination of the judges, and of the members of 
the council : thefe, whe are fuppofed to be in Ame= 
rica, what the Houfe of Peers is in England, vare 
-by‘this bill removeable at the King’s pleafure, as 
well as-the judges ; whereas in England both Peers 
and Judges enjoy their feats indeperfdently . of the 

rowa, : 


' Petitions were prefented againft this bill by the 
agent for the Colony of Majlachufet, and by the 
Americans in England, as they had done againft 
the foriner, and with the like fuccefs. __ . 

The ftile of thefe petitions was extremely pathe 
tic, and foreboded in the minds of-thofe who were 
acquainted with the chara¢ter of the Americans, 
what would indubitably come to pafs when they 
‘were apprized of what the Britifh Parliament had 
decreed @ncerning them. : 

Thefe petitions pointed out, with a kind of pro- 
phetic freedom, the confequences that would infal- 
dably attend the paffing of this bill. They implored 
the Houfe to confider well the feverity with which 
the Aniericans were treated ; ard whether it were 
poffible for men of fenfe and fpirit to endure it 
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’ to ponder on the warmth of attachment fo long and 


fo fincerely felt by the Americans for the Birtith na- 
tion: they befought them to remember they were 
Englifhmen in their cducation and principles ; as 
paffionately fond of liberty, and as refolutely de- 
termined never to lofe it but with their fives: 
that while Britain bchaved to’ them like a parent, 
their affection would always pronpt them :to ftand 
by her as faithful childfen ; but that if forgetting 
the mutual obligations that bind ther to each 
other, the fhould unadvifedly endeavour to reduce , 
them to the condition of flaves, fae could not rea~ 
fonably expect them to fubmir. ‘ 
But ‘thefe remonftrances were overborn by the 
torrent of refentinent that prevailed againft Ame- 
rica. The abfolute need of putting a final period. 
to the long feries of confufions that had diffracted 
that country, was an argument that filenced’ aft 
others. The prefent ftate of that country, “ie was 
faid, offered nothing but irregularity and lay 
nefs: in defperate cafes,.defperate remedies ‘Myere 
neceflary ; the cafe of America was fuch in‘every 
refpe@: Great Britain was now compelled to make 
an option between the total relinquifhment of Ame- 
sica, or the reduction of it to terms of obedience: 
upon mature confideration fhe chofe the latter. Hav- 
ing made this choice, it was vainand unworthy of 
her to cavil and debate any longer about fuch points 
as fhe had refolved never to give up: fhe was at the 
fame time convinced that her refolution was founded 
on the moft fubftantial and valid reafons ; they had 
beer fully and freely canvaffed ; and their weighe 
was allowed by a.great majority of fuffrages,:the 
only method of deciding queftions of *fuch impor- 
tance, : = 
The concurrence expreffed in the paffing two acts 






‘ef fuch confequence, induced the minifiry to come 
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forward with a third; which was to complete: the 
former, and render them effectual. It was intended 
for the impartial adminiftration of juttice in the cafe 
of fuch perfons as might be employed in the exe- 
cution of laws, and the fuppreffion of riots, and 
tumults in the Province of Maffachufet ; and it 
provided, that if perfons ating in that capacity 
fthould be indicted for murder, and a fair trial could 
not be had in the province, the Governor fhould be 
authorifed to fend the perfon accufed to be tried in 
fome other colony, or to England, if nec:ffary. 
Such was the tenor‘of this at. It was fupported 
in the debates it occafioned, by arguments. drawn 
from the neceffit¥ of encouraging people to a@ with 
Courage and. confidence, againft the irregularities 
that would probably enfue on the carrying the ree 
folves of Parliament inte execution at Bolton. It 
was fully expeéted the people of Maffachufet would 
exercife that refiftance againft them, which they had 
fo often furmifed in their remonftrances. As it was 
determined on the other hand to enforce them at all 
events, blood would probably be thed:: but if the 
military thus cmployed in the fervice of their coun- 
try, were to be fubjected to a court of Judicature, 
compofed of individuals belonging to that Colony, 
partiality and revenge would naturally prompt thefe 
to treat them with all pofitble feverity. : 
It was replied in oppofition to thefe affertions, 
that fuch an act would not produce that impartia- 
lity which was its fuppofed intent : the fame {pirie 
of faction which would condemn the accufed before 
an American tribunal, would abfolve them before an 
-Englifh one. But it was unjutt to caft fuch fufpi- 
ions on the Americans. The cafe of Captain Pref. 
ton, tried ard acquitted by them, proved thar they 
would do juftice even to thofe whom they cenfider- 
cd as their enemies. He had headed a party of 
foldiers who had killed feveral of the iphabitants of 
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Bofton ;_yct in the midft of the refentments this ac- 
tion had caufed, he met with all the lenity that.could 
bé expected. 5 : ; 

It was further infifted, that the real defign of fuch: 
an act was to ereét a military government, by ren- 
dering the foldiery refponfible to thofe only whofe 
caufe they fupported. This would encourage them 
in the perpetration of all kind of Violence, and oc 
cafion much more mifchief than could poflibly arife 

-from leaving them to the ordinary courfe of juftice 
in the country where they might be flationed; 

‘This bill meeting with the fame fuccefs as the two . 
preceding, emboldened miniftry (*bring a fourth 
into Parliament; which was teprefented as no: lefy 
Proper at the prefent feafon than theothers. It was 
to forma permanent eftablifhment in the Province of 
Quebec, of which it was alledged the government had 
not hitherto been carried on upon any fettled plan, - 

By this bill the limits of that Province were ex | 
tended much further than they flocd at the time of 
the laft general peace. The Rirs of the Provinee 
Were put under the dire€tidn of a council,,-in which 
the King’s Roman Catholic fubjects in Canada were 
to be admitted. - The members of this council were 
to be appointed by the Crown, and removable at its 
option. It was to be invefted with the powers of 
legiflation, and to exercife all the functions annexed 
to fuch powers, excepting that of impofing taxes's 
the French laws were eftablithed in civil cafes with- 
outa jury; and the Englith laws with a trial -by 
jury only in criminal matters. The Rontan Cathos 
lic fecular clergy, were fecured in their poffeffions, 
and in the receipt of their ufaal tythes from perfons 
of their own communion. eee 7 

The arguments upon which this a& was grounded, 
were, that the inhabitants of Canada havtig’ béen 


ufed to a French government and laws, a with 
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to thofe of England, and dreading the confequences 
of thofe popular fyftems of governing of which they 
faw the cffééts in the continual difturbances through~ 
out the Engtith Colonies. That asto religion, no- 
thingghad been done but conformably to the pro- 
mifes made at the time of the capitulation ;, and 
that as to the extenfion of the boundaries, it took 
in chiefly fuch French people as had fettled in 
places beyond their former limits. 

But thefe arguments were far from fatisfactory to | 
the oppofition. They objefted that an arbitrary go- 
vernment could not legally “be fet up within the 
Britith dominioms ; and that for Parliament to be- 
come inftrumental in eftablifhing it, was an object 
of aftonifhment. There was no kind of neceffity 
for fuch a meafure: an affembly might have been 
formed tike thofe in the Englifh Colonies, wherein 
the Roman Catholics of that Province might have 

“been admitted, as they were in fome of the French 
ceded iflands. As to the attachmentof the Cana- 
diang to abfolate power, it was a bare furmife: no 
people in their fenfes that had tafted of a free go- 
verament, would give the other the preference.— 
The trial by jury was ‘univerfally allowed to be one 
of the wifeft inftitutions ever devifed for the bene- 
fit of the community: it was not only eligible in 
criminal, but equally in civil cafes: it prevented 
mott effe€tually the invafion of property, and the 
violation of perfonal freedom. 

The affair of religion was debated with more 
warmth tkan any other. By the capitulation, no 
more, it was faid, than the free exercife of the 
Roman Catholic religion was to take place ; but the 
pe act went to a full and circumftantial efta~ 

lifhment of it, on a footing fuperior to that of the 
Proteftant religion, which, by the prefent meafure, 


could not be deemed to cnjoy any more than a fim~ 
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racter of the Britith nation, hitherto efteemed the 
bulwark of the Proteftant caufe ? Was it found po- 
licy to encourage a perfuafion, from which fo much 
mifchief was ufed to be apprehended, and of which 
the maxims inftilled in their earlieft educationehad 
taught them principally-te beware ? * 

The extenfion of the boundaries of that Province 
was reprobated with great afperity : it was juftify- 
ing, ina manner, thofe claims of France that had 
occafioned the laft war : it was appropriating terri- 
tories to a government that was-intended to be the 
feat of arbitrary power; and taking them from 
thofe who had affifted in the conqueft of them, in 
the juft and well-founded. hope of annexing them to 
their own pofleffions. This was a flagrant act of in- 

‘juftice, and would unqueftianably be confidered as 
fuch by all the Britifh Colonies. 

If the oppofition it met with in Parliament was- 
warm and fpirited, the difcontent it excited with- 
out was much?greater. As its appearance was ini- 
mical to liberty and Proteftantifm, the nation at 
large received it with unufual marks of difappro- 
bation. The former atts were efteemed proper in 
the prefent exigencies to curb the violence of the 
Americans ; but this was looked upon as an, attempt 
to invade the liberty and the religion.eftablithed by 
the laws of the land: though an indireét, it feemed 
no lefs a real attack upon both, and produced much 
ill will and fufpicion among the generality of people. 
Tt had alfo another effeét, of which the miniftry 
was not perhaps aware, when it firft ventufed to 
bring it forth. It diminithed the popularity of the 
-meafures that had been formed againft the Ameri- 
cans: it reftored them a number of thofe friends ta 
their caufe, whom their late outragious proceedings 
had difgufted ; and even cooled the fervour with 


which many had concurred in the views*of the 
winked: e 
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But the zeal and numbers with which their con 
duct had been fupported in Parliament, gave thefe 
a full confidetice of fuccefs. As they imagined the 
Colonies depended chiefly upon tlie countenance of 
their well-wifhers at home, they doubted. not that 
upon receiving intelligence, how weak the party 
was become to which they looked up for affiftance, 
they would lofe courage, and acquietce in the wilk 
of Great Britain; efpeciay on.beholding full proofs 
that fhe was earneft in her determination to bring 
them into her own meafures, at all hazadg; and 
would certainly exert her whole :ftrength, ifimecef= 
fary, to compels an end, in which: her intereft and 
dignity were equally and effentially concerned. 

‘The truth was, that the fame and grandeur of 
the Britifh nation werefuch at this period, that it 
was never imagined the Colonics would. ferioufly 
dare to contend with fo formidable a people. As 
the late triumphs of Great Britain in fo many parts 
of the world, ftill continued to maké an impreffion - 
upon the minds of its rulers, they flattered them- 
felves that they would ‘till operate in the remem- 
brance of others. In this expedtation they judged 
that when the Americans faw the ancient fpirit of the 
Britith adminiftration revives they would not rifk a 
trial of prowefs with thofe flects and armies, which 
the combined frength of the two ereateft nations 
in Europe had not been able to refift. 
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CHAP. VL 
Confequences of the foregoing Afs, 


(1 UCH were the ideas and the hopes of the mis 
S niftry, and of a great pait of the Britith na- ‘ 
tion. . They were as juftly> Founded aé the general’ 
experience of mankind could render them; but as 
the profperity and adverfity of ftates, as well as in- 
dividuals, depend upon events and cafpalties which 
it is not in the power of political wifdom always to 
forefee, thefe flattering expectations, héwever they 
might feem reafonable, only ferved to inéreafe the 
numberlefs proofs, how often the wifdom of the 
compleateft ftatefmen is deceived in the calculation 
of thofe contingencies that decide the fate of. 
nations, aly: 

Various werethe expectatiorisentertained from the 
meafures now carrying into execution. It was ho red’ 
that by depriving Holton of the ufe of its harbour, 
the great trade it had hitherto engroffed' to’ itfelf, 
would be divided among the other fea ports in the 

Province of Maffachufet : it was imagined that of 
courfe they would exert their beft endeavours to Te- 
tain it, and would not therefore _exprefs or feel’ 
much concern for the treatment of that town. Ft 
was no lefs believed that the feverity exercifed upon 
the Colony of Maffachufet, would ftrike terror into 
the others, and might poffibly, from the commer- 
cial jealoufies and competitions that had fubfifted 
between the northern and fouthern ‘Colonies, be 
viewed with fome fecret fatisfa@ticn, and hope of 
deriving fome advantage fro:in its depreffan. Hence 
it was inferred, that cach of them would remain 
quiet on their own ground ; and that inflead of in- 
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count, the unanimity which had linked them in fo 
many effufions of difcontent, would gradually 
evaporate, ard leave them in a ‘more tractable 
fituation. . 

But thefe expectations proved groundlefs in every 
tefpect. Inftead of fhowing the leaft inclination to 
profit through their misfortune, every proof of at- 
tachment and friendfhip, was given to the people 
of Bofton ;-and they had the fatisfaction of feeing 
themfelves applauded and affifted by the whole Ame- 
rican continent. % 

The {pirit &f oppofition had been gathering more 
ftrerigth and determination, than was thought of 
in Britain, an unfortunate ignorance of the native 
charaéter of the Americans, was the caufe of un- 
fpcakable detriment throughout the whole of this 
conteft. The generality of people, many of the 
firft rank not excepted, were fully perfuaded that 
they would never proceed beyond thofe expreffions 
of difcentent, with which they firft began. en it 
was {cen, by the meafures they adopted upon the 
rejeCtion of their petitions, that they would not 
ftop at bare complaints, ftill it was firmly afferted, 
and unhappily belicved, that riots and diftur- 
bances would be the utmoft of their sefentment 
and refiftance. ‘The idea of a fteady, regular op- 
pofition of force to foree, did not enter into the 
rainds of many. It was fondly hoped, that on the 
fight of the military ftrength that was new prepar- 
ing ‘againft them, they would decline all further 
contelt, and peaceably fubmit to the injunctions of 

reat Britain. : 

But far different in reality from thefe notions, 
was the difpofition and temper of the Americans : 
paflivesef§ and humility were no part of their cha- 
rater : they were bred from thcir infancy in the 
higheft fentiments of independency 5 and were 
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efoachment upon their Property, or perfonal pri« 
vileges. They were educated in habits of hardi- 
nefs and ativity, that fitted them betimes for thofe 
labours and exertions that accompany a military ° 
life. They were uncommonly expert in the ufe of 
fire arms; and their native courage and intrepidity 
had been proved Upon a variety of occafions, and 
were never called in queftjon by thofe who knew 
them. © : 
* The late wat had trained numabers of them to the 
regular ufe of arms; and they were not deficient'in 
individuals, who had greatly fignalized themfelves 
at that time both by fea and lands 

Such were the People whom prejudice repre- 
fented as equally unable and unwilling to face the 
power and valour of Great Britain in the field; and 
whom the very terror of her arms would alone be 
able to conquer. 

Tt was not furprizing, therefore, that animated 
by that fpirit of liberty which, in a nation afpiring 
at independence, is “ever “ftrongeft, they thould 
unanimoufly confpire to fupport each other in every 
dificulty they expected to encounter, 

This difpofition, though common to them, all 
was confpicuoufly evident in the Provinces of New- 
England : the inhabitants of this part of America 
gloried particularly in: their being the genuine de- 
{cendants of Britith anceftors, unmixed with fo- 
reign blood, and inheriting the qualities upon 
which the natives of Britain value themfelves, 

When they were duly apprized of the ftorm that 
was gathering againft them, they coolly and deli- 
berately prepared to meet it. Every meafure was 
concerted for that purpofé which their circum- 
{tances enabled them to employ ; and theysfeemed 
univerfally refolved to perfift, at all perils, in the 
tefiftance they had becun. 
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They now were thoroughly convinced that Great 
Britain was inflexibly bent on reducing them to 4 
ftate of unlimited obedience, and ifatended to go- 
vern them henceforward entirely upon fuch plans 
as fhe might think proper to form without their 
concurrence : they doubted not that in thofe plans 
her interefts would be wholly confulted, and tittle 
notice taken of thofe of the Colonies : thefe would 
unqueftiohably be rendbred entirely fubfervient to 
her conveniency ; and every advantage would be 
taken that force could give, or policy might fug- 

eft. 3 : eae . 

In the full conviétion that fuch would “be their 
treatment, and that of all America, in cafe Great 
Britain was fuffered to execute her prefent defigns, 
it was deemed highly "proper to combat them by 
every means.in their power. Should they fail in 


‘their endeavours, and be overcome by the fuperior 


might of their enemy, ftill their condition would 
not be worfe than if they yielded without refift. 
ance; but if, on the contrary, they proved fuc- 
ccfsful, their future profperity would make ample 
amends for the difficulties and diftrefles they muft 
go through to arrive at the fituation they pro- 
poted. : . 
Such were the general reafonings of the people 
in America upon the preparations and menaces of 
Britain to compel them to fubmiffion. Inftead of 
intimidating or difuniting them, the active mea- 
farce refolved upon by the miniftry, -had, ov 


the contrary, bound them more firmly to each 
other than-ever. As they now faw they muft flaad 


or fall together, all diftinétions of intereft or per- 
fuafion Were immediately loft in the great confi- 
deratign of felf-defence and exiftence: thefe be- 
came the principal objeéts of their thoughts ; and 
Great Britain’ in taking up arms, rather in hope of 
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ef coming to hoftilities, found them united in a 
common refolution, to perifh fooner than obey. 

The high and determined fpirit that had fhowed 
itfelf fo early in the Province of Maflachufet, ftill 
continued. In purfuance of a vote againft their ac- 
ceptance of falaries from the Crown, the Chief 
Juftice and the other Judges of the Superior Court 
at Bofton, were required by the Houle of Repre- 
fentatives to declare, whether they would receive 
them. as ufual from the General Affembly”: four of 
them anfwered in the affirmative ; but the Chief 
Juftice, Peter Oliver, had the refolug6n to give 
them a denial. This produced a peticfon to the Go- 
vernor for his removal, which not being complied 
with, they proceeded to impeach him for having 
betrayed his truft, and vjolated the Provincial 
charter in accepting a falary from the Crown inftead 
of the cuftomary grant from the Affembly. In this 
bold and decifive meafure, eight only declined a 
concurrence owt of one hundred members prefent 
on this important occafion. 

The Governor refufed to receive the accufation 
exhibited by the Affembly, and declined all inter- 
ference inthe matter. They had required him to 
act in the capacity of judge on the trial; but he 
pleaded incompetency to fuch an office. They did 
not recede, onthe other hand, and infifted that the 
law fhould be executed againft the Chief Juftice, as 
an example to deter all men from proftituting their 
abilities in the differvice of their country, efpeci- 
ally in fo facred a place as a Court of Judicature. 
As it was evident that no obftruétions would be 
found fufficient to prevent them from carrying the 
point they had propofed, and bringing on a profe- 
cution, which would be attended with gréat incon- 
veniency and danger, the Governor theught it 
prudent, in order to fufperd all further animofities, 
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to put an end to the difpute at prefent, by diffolv- 
ing the Affembly. 

In this fituation were the affairs of that Province 
when intelligence arrived of the Bofton Port Bill. 
Such a meafure being totally unexpected, occafi« 
oned equal aftonifhment and alarm. A town meet 
ing was immediately fummoncd, at which the re- 
folution was taken to put a ftop to all trade with 
Britain and her dependepcies, and to procure a like 
ceffation throughout the Colonies, as the only mez 
thod remaining to induce the Britith miniftry to re- 

eal fo fevere an act ; for the extreme impolicy and 

injuftice of Which they appealed to the - judgment 
and feeling of all the impartial world, 

Numerous copies of the a&t were printed and dif. 
perfed over all the American continent. They kin- 

-dled a flame that proved inextinguifhable, In order 
to flrike the-eyes of the multitude, thefe copies 
were on.paper edged with black, as ufual in mourn- 
ing, to denote the mortal blow giver to the liberty 
of America. The aét was cried about by the vulgar, 
as a barbarous and cruebmurder ; and in fome places 

* was committed to the flames with great folemnity 

in the prefence of crouds fummoned together for 
that purpote, 

In the midft of thefe diforders General’ Gage ar- 
rived at Bofton in quality of Governor, He had 
been felected by the miniftry for this poft, as an of- 
ficcr of reputation, and as a gentleman in favour 
and efteem with the Americans ; among whom he 
had refided many years, and with whofe chatacter 
and difpofition he was thoroughly acquainted. 

The firft official a&t of his government, was to In- 
form the Affembly of their intended removal ta 
the town” of Salem, feventeen miles diftant from 
Bofton,eia conformity with the late a€t for deprive 
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To imprefs the people at large with a deep fenfe 
of the diftrefled fituation they were in, the Affem~ 
bly requefted the Governor to-appoint a day of pubs 
lic devotion thfoughout the Colony, to deprecate 
the evils impending on it; but the purpofes pro- 
pofed by it were too obvious not to mect with a 
negative. : 

Provincial meetings were held in the mean time 
in every Colony. They all condemned, in the 
ftrongeft terms of difapprébation, the a@ that had 
been paffed againft Bofton : they unanimoufly-pro- 
tefted againft the principles viele ial fram- 
ed, and tolemnly agreed to refiit it to#fe laft, and to 
unite in the moft vigorous affiftance of their perfe- 
cuted fellow countrymen. 

Virginia, as on a former occafion, took the lead 
in a public avowal of its fentiments. The firft day 
of Junc had been appointed for the Bofton Port Act 
to take place : on that very day the General Affem- 
bly of that Pyovince enjoined a public fupplication 
to heaven in behalf of America. The ftile of this 
injunction was remarkable: the people were di-. 
rected to befeech the Deity to give them one heart 
and one mind, firmly to oppofe every invafion of 
the American rights. 

The -example of Virginia was followed every 
where ; and the firft of June obferved as a day of 
univerfal prayer and ferioufnefs throughout’ the 
continent of America. 

But independent of thefe aés of devotion, the 
members of the Affembly of Virginia entered into 
an affociation, in which they declared, that to en- 
deavour by force of arms to compel any Colony to 
the payment of arbitrary taxcs, was, in reality, an 
attack upon all the Colonies, and wouldsprove their 
certain ruin, unlefs prevented by their uniting in a 
common refiftance. They recommended for this 
purpofe a General Congrefs of the Colonies, to deli- 
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berate on the condué requifite to be adopted in their 
prefent critical circumftances. 

Though Pennfylvania and New York concurred 
in the general ideas of the Virginians, they ftill re- 
tained that degree of moderation which a due fenfe 
of their condition, as a commercial people, could 
not fail to fuggeft. A total ftoppage of trade with 
Great Britain was a meafure of too ferious an impor- 
tance, in their opinion, to be adopted before all 
others had’been tried, and found ineffectual. The. 
indemnification required for the Eaft India Com- 
pany, they a&knowledged to be juft ; but they could 
not admit of ®tax which deprived them of the-ex- 
clufive right to grant their own money. In this 
matter they continued inflexibly refolved to adhere 
to their long-taken determinations, and would fup- 
port the people of Maffachufet to the utmoft 
of thelr power, againft the oppreffion and ill-ufage 
they. might experience on that account, 

Such alfo was the general temper and determina- 
tion of the Colonies on this fubject ; invariably fix- 
ed in their refolution torabide by their refulal of 
obedience to Britain in the affair of taxes: but {till 
defirous to abftain from extremities, till every other 
remedy had failed, 

Inthe i.ean time, General Gage had a very dif- 
ficult part to aét in his new government. Though 
much refpect was fhown to his perfonal character, 
yet the tafk he was commiffioned to perform was 
highly offenfive to the people he was fent to go- 
vern, + ; 

When the Affembly of Maffachufet met at Salem, 
they did not forget to pafs a refolution, declaring 
the propriety and neceffity of a general meeting of 
all the Coldnies in Congrets, in order to confer toge- 
ther upomcthe fituation of American affairs. Five 
gentlemen were named to reprefent their Provinee, 
well known for their ftrenyous oppofition to Britith 
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meafures; and a competent fun was voted for their 
expences. . 

All this they knew muft be highly difapreeabie 
to the Governor; but as they were fenfible that his 
inftrnétions were by no means favourable to them, 
they thought themfelves entitled, on the other hand, 
to take what fteps they might efteem neceflary tg 
‘counteract them. . 

Convinced, at the famestime, that the moment 
eir intentions were perceived, an end wouldebe 
put to the feffion, they ufed all expeditiopem“draye 
ing up a declaration of their feniggrs. to be 
communicated to the public, as a tule for the con. 
duct of the people of Maffachufet, whote impli- 
it cor i i alaw 
to whatever they fhould lay before them by way of 
recommendation and advice, 

This declaration contained a repetition of grievan- 
cess the neegfity they were now under of ftrugeling 
againgt lawlefs Syower 3 the difregard of their peti- 
tions, though founded on the cleareft and moft equi- 
table rcafons; the evident intention of Great Brip 
tain to deftroy the conftitution tranimitted to them 
from their anceftors,* and to creé upon its ruins a 
fyftem of abfolute fway, incompatible with their 
difpofition, and fubverfive of the tights they had 
uninterruptedly enjoyed during the ipace of more 
thap a century and a half, Impelled by thefe mo- 
tives, they thought it their duty to advife the inhae 
bitants of Matlachufet to throw every obftrudtion 
in their Power in the way of fuch evil defigns, ‘and 
recommended, as one of the moft effectual, a toral 
difufe of all importations from Great Britain, un- 
cl an entire redrefs had been obtained af every 
grievance, 

Notwithftanding the feerecy with which tffts bu- 
finefs was carried on, the Governor was apprized 
“oFit and on the vere dee PROT Was apy a) 
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the report of it made to the Houfe, he diffolved 
the Affembly; which was the laft that was held in 
that Colony, agreeably to the tenqur of its charter. 

The diffolution of the General Affembly was fol- 
lowed by an expottulatory addrefs from the inhabi- 
tants of Salem; wherein, after deploring the cala-) 
mities of the times, and their grief for the fuffer- 
ingsof the people of Bofton; they entreated the Go- 
vernor te act towards them with all the lenity that 
remained in his power; and concluded with thefe 
wematkehle words :— By fhutting up the port of 
“© Bofton,Mgme imagine that the courfe of trade 
“ might be turned hither, and to our benefit ; but 
“ Nature in the formation of our harbour, forbids 
“ our becoming rivals in commerce with that con- 
€ venient mart 3 ande were it otherwife, we muft 
“ be dead to every idea of juftice, loft to all fect- 
« ings of humanity, could we indulge onc thought 
“to feize on wealth, and raife one Sarmanes on the 
“ ruin of our fuffering neighbours?” 

Sentiments of this kind were the more gencrous 
and noble, as previots to the altercation between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, warm competitions 
in trade had been ufual among the towns fituated in 
the neighbourhood of Bofton, of whofe profperity 
fome of them were not a little jealous. ~ 

As Salem was now become the capital of the 
Province, and reaping the fruits of that trade which 
had been taken from Bofton, it was imagined that 
intereft would have gained over to the caufe of Bri- 
tain thoic who were benefited by her meafures: but 
they who reafoned upon this principle, forgot that 
the pafions of men are always ftronger than their 
interef}; and that the confideration of this never 
preponderates but in minds that are cool, and di- 
veftell of their influence. The Americans, at this 
crifie were under the flronectt influence of a pafl- 
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fion for liberty, and were ready to facrifice to it all 
that was deareft to them. : : 

Depending however upon this principle, the 
friends of the Britith government had conceived the 
moft fanguine hopes, that removing the fcene of 
bufinefs to Salem, would have fo much diftreffed 
the mercantile claffes, that they would gladly have 
come into the meafures required of them; but they 
remained firm in their engagements, and preferred 
the inconvenicncies and detriment refultine fon 
their perfeverance, to the lofs of chap they 
muft have fuffered, had they forfaken # caufe of 
their countrymen, 

To this it may be added, that from the fluCtua- 
ting and precarious fituation df public affairs, they 
forefaw that little emolumens could, at prefent, be 
expected from their compliance ; they wifely chofe 
therefore to wait for a feafon of more ftability. 

During thete agitations, intelligence arrived at 
Bofton of the two remaining bills that had been 
framed; the one for the new-modelling of the go- 
vernment of Maffachufet, and the annulling of its 
charter ; the other for the adminiftration of juftice, 
upon a new plan, + 

This intelligence was circulated through the Co- 
lonics with the utmoft diligence, and completed 
that meafure of refentment which feemed_ neceflary 
to precipitate them into the moft violent meafures. 
Such as before appeared to hefitate, became fixed 
in their determinations, A ceffation of all com- 
mercial intercourfe was again propofed, and a re~ 
newal of all thofe agreements that tended to the fole 
ufe of their own manufactures, 

Contributions were now raifed in all quarters for 
the relief of the inhabitants of Bofton. Letters and 
addreffes came to them from corporate bodi&, and 


provincial affemblies praifing them in the higheft 
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to prefent hardthips for the good and honour of their 
country, and exhorting them to perfevere in the 
ftedfatt adherence to a caufe which could not fail, 
through fuch fupporters, to become triumphant 
at laft. 

But notwithftanding the fpirit of violence and 
hoftility to Great Britain, that feemed now to pre- 
dominate, there ftill was a large number, who re- 
flecting on the terrible éonfequences of rufhing im- 
mi&kiately to arms, laboured carefully to inftilt 
their {eiPments into others. To thefe it was owing 
that the ra§e.and indignation of the majority were 
kept in any bounds, and that the: final’ decifion 
of the conduct America fhould purfue, was referred 
to a general Congreis. 

But though they fweceeded fo far as to prevent 
an immediate commencement of hoftilities, they 
could not puta ftop to thofe proceedings that pre- 
pared and fitted the minds of men-for any that 
might happen. cn pte 

Of all the committces in America, that managed 
the correfpondence on public affairs throughout 
their own Province, and with the other Colonies, 
that fettled at Bofton was compofed of fome of the 
moft noted perfons in America for their abilities, 
and their antipathy to Britain. Through their ef- 
forts and activity, the complaints and difcontents 
at her meafures were kept up and propagated ; and 
their zeal was indefatigable in the encouragement 
of that fpirit of refiftance, on which they founded 
the execution of the defigns they were meditating. 

The arrival of the two laft aéts of the Britith 
Parliament, having raifed the fermentation through- 
out the Province to its higheft pitch, this was the 
time to begin the unfolding of that plan, for which 
they {fv the difpofitions of men were daily ripening, 
and the fairest opportunity civen. 
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They prepared an agreement accordingly ;—~ 
which, in imitation of that which the enemies to 
monarchy framed during the civil wars in England, 
in the laft century, was entitled a folemn League 
and Covenant. “ Herein the fubfcribers folemnly 
bound themfelves, in the moft religious manner, 
to break off all commercial intercourfe with Great 
Britain after the expiration of the enfuing month of 
Auguft, until the late obnaxious aés were repeal- 


ed, and the Colony te-pofieffed of its charte: 
They obliged themfelves neither to purche&Or to 
ufe any goods imported after that term, aid to break 


off all trade and dealings with any who did, as well 
as with the importers. They renounced all con- ° 
nection with thofe who thould refufe to bind them- 
felves in a fimilar manner, cither by this, or a like 
agreement ; and concluded by threatening to make 
public the names of all who declined to enter inte 
Juch engageajents. 

The commuttce exerted itfelf with its ufual dili- 
gence in the promoting this Covenant, which 
was attended with a circulat letter, exhorting all 
mien to fet their names to it, asa teft of their fide- 
lity to.the caufe of their country, All New Eng: 
land adopted it with the utmott zeal, 

It was not however at Bofton only, and the Pro- 
vinces of New England, that this {pirit of oppofi- 
tion prevailed; the fame agreements were as readi- 
ly entered into clfewhere, and few parts of the Ame- 
rican continent were without them. = ° : 

Aftonithed and incenfed at this extraordinary’pro- 
ceeding, the Governor of Maflachutet iffued a pro. 
clamation againit it, wherein it was tiled an illegal 
and traiterous combination, contrary to the alle. 
Siance due to the King, fubverfive of the authority 
.of Parliament, and deftructive to peace ant good 
order. People were forbidden to eive it any coun- 
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cess and the magiftrates were admonifhed to ap- 
prehend all perfons who fhould publith, fubfcribe, 
or abet any fuch engagement. ~ 

But this proclamation was difregarded ; and only 
ferved to fhow what little authority remained to 
Great Britain in this Colony. Inftead of paying it 
any deference, it was publicly attacked in print, 
and cenfured as illegal: the law, it was afferted, did 
not prohibit fubjects from affembling to confider of 
gritmances, and form affociations for their relief 
in cafes oppreffion. 

In the man time preparations’ were making for 

the holding of the intended Congrefs. Philadel- 
phia, from its fituation between the North and 
South Colonies, was judged the moft convenient 
place for that purpofe, and the beginning of Sep- 
tember the proper time for meeting. The Depu- 
ties who were to compofe it were chofen by the Re- 
prefentatives of each Province, out yf their refpec- 
tive bodies: two were the leaft, and feven the 
largeft number fent by any Province; but.ne Colony 
had more than a fingle vote. 
» The Provincial Affemblics that were held pre- 
vious to the meeting of the Congrefs, foreboded the 
tranfactions of that meeting. They were, as ufual, 
full of refolutions, cenfuring in the ftrongeft terms, 
the conduct of the Britith legiflature, and threat- 
ening to break off all commercial correfpondence 
with Great Britain, uniefs fhe complied with their 
requefts.. \ 

The people in Britain had now a full profpeét of 
what they were to expeét from the meafures in 
which they had been fo fanguine. They faw an 
union effected between all their Colonies, founded 
on the broad bottom of what they efteemed their 
common intereft. It was not the intrigues of 2 
party they had to defeat, but the combined power 
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together by common refentments. Experience had 
proved it impracticable to fow diffentions among 
them: they were therefore to be combated on their 
own ground, where unanimity in their -caufe would 
produce univerfal refiftance, and whence it were 
in vain to look for any fupport. 3 
A fufficient earneft was given of the firmnefs 
and conftancy that would be met with, in the be. 
haviour of the inhabitants of Bofton. Neither fear 


nor intereft’ had worked the Icaft cranes ert 
determination, ‘They continued to bear wera paf- 
five, but inflexible fortitude, the incgiveniencies 
and hardfhips to which they were reduced by the. 
deprivation of theit port. Thefe were daily incrca- 
fing, and began to be an object of alarm to all claf- 
fes. The affiftance they hac received from a vari- 
ety of quarters was very confidcrable, but was not, 
however, adequate to the exigencie$ of a large 
commercial #gy, chiefly peopled with individuals 
employed in the numberléts occupations created by 
an extenfive and flourithing trade. Before the pre- 
fent calamity had befallen them, it might with 
great truth be faid, that no place upon carth could, 
exceed, and few rival the happinefs of its inhabi- 
tants. Befton was, in fact, the feat of commerce 
and plenty. The immenfe bufinefs it carried on, 
afforded not only a fufficient, but a comfortabte 
fubfiftence t@ individuals of all branches and deno- 
minations. Not only the neceffary and ufeful, but 
the elegant, and even fome of the luxurious arts 
were cultivated amongit them. They were become 
a polite, a gay, and, what was more to their ho- 
nour, ‘a friendly and hofpitable people; and con- 
ducted their enjoyments in'a manner that gendered 
them worthy of their profperity. » 

In this happy ftate of their circumftancé3, they 


were fentenced at once to a total deprivation of ald 
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itreached every perfon fettled there. Labourer$,. 
artificers, tradefmen, merchants; every one with- 
out exception participated in the general calamity. 
They bore this fudden reverfe with, a patience and 
determination to perfift in the fame line of acting, 
that had brought it upon them, which afforded no 
fmall matter of furprize to their enemies, and of 
exultation to their friends. 

Among thefe lattcr sone fignalized themfelves 
vith more zeal and alacrity than the people of Mare 
ble-Rt=d, their neat neighbours, and who by this 
proximity ;\were the moft likely to reap the greateft 
profic by their diftrefs ; but inftead of endeavour- 
ing to turn it to any account, they generoufly of- 
fered to the merchants of Bofton the ufe of their 
harbour, wharfs, and warehoufes, free of all ex- 
pence. " 

In the mean time troops were arriving at Bofton 
from all quarters. This increafe of a military force 
occafioned great jealoufy throughout’ the Province. 
Tt was looked upon asa denunciation of what they were. 
fhortly to expceét, in tafe they continued in their 

refent difpofition. ; 

- But inftead of betraying any figns of change, it 
gathered ftrength daily. Proofs were continually 
given that the people in the neighbourhood of Boi- 
ton kept a watchful eye onthe proceedings of the 
Britifh troops there ; and would, on the leaft notice 
of any harth meafures againft the inhabitants, fly 
inftantly to their relief. ‘ 

Arreport was fpread that a body of the military 
was pofted on the ifthmus, that joins-the peninfula 
upon which Bofton ftands, to the muain-land, 
in order to cut off its communication with the 
country, and compel it by famine to fubmit. to any 
terms shat might be impoled. Hereupon the coun- 
try aflembled in large numbers, and difpatched 
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this report, and to affure them they might depend 
upon the {peedieft affiftance, in cafe of neceffity, 

Chey brought with them, at the fame time, an 
errand of far greater importance, as it fhowed in its 
fulleft light, the reality of their determinations to 
keep their word with Britain, in refifting her tothe 
lat. 

This errand was to inform the people of Bofton, 
that were they to lofe courage fo far as to, furrender 
their liberties, the Province fhould not look 2 
itfelf as bound by fuch fubmiffion: yan, by 
breaking their charter, had annulled “he original 
contract fubfifting between them; and they were 
now left to themfelves, and at liberty ‘to aét for 
their common prefervation, as they thought moft 
advifable, “ 

About the beginning of Auguft, a formal noti« 
fication of the two laft aéts relating td the govern- 
iment was received, together with a lift of the new 
council, comAfting of thirty-fix members. But 
twelve of the number declined their commiffions ¢ 
and moft of thofe who accepted, were fpeedily ob- 
liged to refign them, in order to fave their pra- 
perty and perions frem the fury of the nuiltitude. 

The judges newly appointed experienced much 
the fame'treatment. All the inferior officers of the 
courts of judicature, the clerks, the juries, and all 
others concerned, explicitly refufed to act under 
the new laws. In fome places the populace fhut up 
the avenucs to the court-houfes; and upon being 
required to make way for the judges, and officers 
of the court, they declared that they knew of no 
court nor eftablifhment in the Province, contrary to 
the ancient ulages and forms, and would recognize 
none. , : 

The former conftitution being thus deftrofed by 
the Britith legiflature, and the people refufing to 
aknowledge that which was fubftitured in ite cea, 
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a diffolution of all government neceflarily enfued. 
If the adherents to the Britifh meafures promifed 
themfelves any advantages from thjs apparent {tate 
of anarchy, they were greatly deceived. The re- 
folution to oppofe the defigns of Great Britain, pro- 
ducted occafionally fome commotions ; but no other 
confequences followed this defect of government ; 
peace and good order remained every where through- 
out the Province, and the people demeaned them- 
fesegs with as much regularity, as if the laws {til} 
continted in their full and formal vigour. 

The truth was, that the people, as well as their 
tulers, looked upon their character and reputation 
to be deeply concerned on this occafion. They 
were convinced it behoved them to give the world 
indifputable proof that, their difpofition was by no 
means unruly ; and that far from being inclined to 
riot and licentioufnefs, they could preferve the pub- 
lic peace, and retain their ufual fobriety and decen- 
cy of behaviour, without any other¥eftraint than 
that of their own habits and inclinations. : 

In this feeming ceflation of rule and government, 
they difplayed, in fact, the moft implicit readinefs 
to comply with every injunction of their leaders. 
Conformably to their views, whilft they carefully 
abftained from rufhing openly to extremities, they 
were indefatigably taken up with every preparation 
for war: arms were provided, and ammunition pro- 
cured by all individuals who could ufe them, and 
heavy denunciations of revenge made againft thofe 
whe thould oppofe their intentions. 

Upon receiving information of thefe preparations, 
General Gage thought it neceflary to fortify the 
neck of land already mentioned, in drder to guard 
thetown fromany fudden furprize. This excited frefh 
difcont&ats, and afforded ample caufe of complaint : 
It was reprefented as a’commencement of hoftilities, 
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fafpeted, to render the military abfolute matters 
wherever they fhould be ftationed, : 

Their complaints were fo loud on this occafion, 
that fearing they might proceed farther, the Gene- 
ral, by way of precaution againft all accidents of 
this kind, took the refolution of feizing the pow- 
der, and other military ftores, lodged in the Pro- 
vincial magazines at Cambridge and Charleftown, 


This ftep appeared the nfore prudent, ¢s the tiene 


“was now approaching for the annual mufteSt the 

militia, when it-was apprehended, that.3F any hof- 
tile defigus were in agitation, this would certainly 
be the feafon for executing them. 

It is not improbable that fuch was the intention 
of the people of Maffachufet. The refentment and 
indignation univerfally expreffed at his conduét, 
and the violent meafurcs immediately ptopofed, 
Teemed to be diated by difa pointment, and ma- 
nifefted a eancerted readinefs to procéed-to extre. 
mities on the firft Opportunity. With difficulty 
were they prevented by fuch as had the moft influ- 
ence over them, from marching to Bofton, and 
threatening to’ attack the troops, unlefs the ftores 
that had been feized were immediately returned, 

But though retarded for the prefent, their re- 
venge was fully determined upon. Not only Maf- 
fachufet, but all New England, concurred in this 
determination. To imprefs the military at Bofton 
with a due perfuafion that no exceffes on their part 
would be attended with impunity, an alarm was 
fpread that they were engaged in atual fight wich 


had full certainty that the report was premajure. 
In Bofton itfelf, where the military were ‘abfo« 

lute, open defiance was bid to the Governor him- 

felf; The company of cadarse ehune cf). n 
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-Prowincial Governors on ceremonial occafions, dif- 
“banded themiclves, and returned him the ftandard 
“he had, as ufual, prefented them with on his ac- 
ceffion to the government. This flight was the 
more felt and mortifying, as this body confifted 
wholly of young gentlemen of fortune and fafhion, 
and of families hitherto reputed to be attached to 
the Britith intereft. 7 

is public renunciation of all further connec- 
tion wick, the Governor, by fo refpectable a corps, 
was by difcerning people confidered as an evil pre- 
fage. It had been chiefly occafioned by his. de- 
priving their Colonel of his commiffion—This 
was the celebrated Mr. Hancock, a gentleman 
whofe intereft and influence were very exten- 
five, and whofe character was extremely popular. 
By difobliging him in this manner, he raifed him- 
felf an enemy, whofe popularity did not fail to 
create him a multitude of others. = 47 

Another inftance of the like nature happened at 
the fame time. A colenel in the Provincial mili- 
tia having accepted a feat in the new council, 
twenty-four officers of his regiment refigned their 
commiffions in one day. 

, From thefe fpecimens of the temper of the Ame- 
ricans, it was eafy to prognofticate what confe- 
quences would infallibly refult from their invete- 
racy. 

During thefe procecdings, the towns in the 
neighbourhood of Bofton appointed a meeting of 
their principal inhabitants, wherein they agreed to 
refute all obedience to the late aéts.of the Britifh 
Parliament, and engaged to indemnify all perfons 
who fhouid be profecuted for difobedience to thé 
courts,eand the other powers eftablithed by them: 
they declared all members of the new council vio- 
: any PP 
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warned them to refign their pofts, under the pe- 
nalty of being treated as public enemies. 

They exhorted the people, at the fame time, to 
perfe& themfeives in military difcipline, and to af- 
femble once a week for that purpofe. They ad- 
vifed them to be perpetually on their guard againft 
the defigns of their enemies ; who, it was faid, had 
determined to feize upon thofé among them who 
had moft fignalized themfelves by their oppofition 
to the tyrannical meafurts of the Britifh miniftry. 
Should fuch an attempt be made, they were Jiext™ 
ed to refift it; and if it fhould fucceed, *oteize, in 
their turn, every officer they could find, and de- 
tain them till their own friends were reftored to 


_ liberty. 


They recommended to the receivers of the pub- 
lic revenue, not to deliver it to the treafurer, but 
to retain it in their own hands, till the conftitution 
of the Province was reftored, or a Provincial Con- 
grels fhowld otherwife difpofe of it. 

After thefe, and feveral other admonitions, they 
concluded by entreating the people to continue in 
fuch a firm, unanimous oppofition to their enemies, 
as might convince them that all their endeavours 
to opprefs America would be vain; and that in fo 
juft and noble acaufe, “ the conduct of the Ameri- 
cans would be fuch as to merit the approbation of 
the wile, and the admiration of the brave and 
free of every age, and of every country.”-~Thofe 
were their words. . 

A remonftrancg, was next prefented to the Gover- 
vor againft the fortifications carrying on at Bofton. 
They herein informed him, that they intended by 
no-‘means to commence hoftilities with the Britifh 
troops: but were at the fame time equally refolved, 
through the Divine affiftance, never to fubmit to 
the late oppreflive atts. They complafited of in- 
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larly of the feizure of their military ftores. They 
imputed to thefe caufes the ferment now ragin, 
throughout the Provinces, and which nothing cond 
lay but a total ftep to fuch proceedings, 

In order, if poffible, to reftore ‘things to fome 
degree of tranquility, the Council advifed the Go- 
vernor to call a General Affembly. The writs were 
iflued accordingly ; but the heats and animofities 
fo widely prevailing, and the deficiency of a coun. 
cil through-the refignation of fo many of its mem- 


——-. < fe . 
beisp-sinduced hii to countermand the writs 


by ptoclanaron. But this latter meafure was held 
illegal, and the Province elected its Deputies, wha 
met at Salem; where, after waiting a day for the 
Governor, on his not appearing, they voted them- 
felves into a Provincial Congrefs, and chofe Mr, 
Hancock pretident. . 

A committee was immediately appointed to wait 
upon the Governor, and reprefent to him the ne- 
ceffity of taking the fenfe of the Colonyupeon the 
prefent critical firuation of its affairs, “They enu- 
imerated the grievances already fpecified, and re- 
sjuelted him in the moft folemn manner, to difcon- 
tinue the works upon Boiton neck, 

The Governor’s anfwer was, that no inimical in. 
tentions were meant by the praccedings of the Bri+ 
titht troops ; felf-defence only was propofed, He 
reminded the committee how ill it became them ta 
complain of breach of charters, while in defiance 
of government, they continued to hold Afémblieg 
not warranted by law, 

But thefe expoftulations and recriminations ferv- 
ed only to increafe fafpicion and réefentment on 
each fide, As mutual pood-will and contidence 
was entircly loft, whatever was done was confidered 
in a finifter view; and imputations of the blackeft 
nature wéie affixed to every meafure reciprocally 
a Soe em | a 
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So dangerous was the fituation of all adherents to 
the Britifh caufe become, that they no longer dared 
to truft themfelves out of Bofton. This was the 
only place where they could remain in fafety. The 
Commiffioners of the Cuftoms, and all their at- 
tendants, had removed thither from Salem. Thus 
government, adminiftration of juftice, gnd com- 
merce were alf equally at a ftand. 

Winter was now approaghing. In order to pre- 

vent the .altercations that might arife+ from 
troops being quartered upon the inhabiranes, ‘the 
intention of the Governor was to ereét barracks for 
the accommodation of the former. But this inten- 
tion was frustrated by the feleét-men of Bofton, who 
compelled the workmen to defift. Application was 
made to New York for a fupply of carpenters to as 
little purpofe ; and it was With the extremeft diffi- 
culty the troops were provided with winter lodg-. 
ments. : 

He had™no better fuccefs in his endeavours to 
procure winter covering for the foldiery. ~The 
merchants of New York, an being applied to, an- 
fwered to a man, ‘‘ That they would never fupply 
any article for the,benefit of men who were fent as 
enemies to their country.” 

This treatment of the military, tended not a lit- 
tle to increafe their diflike of the inhabitants of Bot 
ton. Thefe, on the other hand, confcious of this 
refentment, looked upon them as men who would 
give a loofe to it on the firft occafion that offered —. 
Thus hatred and miftruft increafed recipracally ; 
and became the more violent and intenfe, from the 
neceflity of ftifling their appearance, and covering 
them with mutual proteftations of good-will. 

While both parties were thus keepin} a watch« 
ful eye upon each other in Bofton, the Prevince at 
large was making ready for thofe events which 
every one. faretaur senile eabaontlans tha eniovidce 
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fpring. Magazines of military ftores were formed; 
people were trained to arms, and money was pro- 
vided. All this was effected with the greater faci- 
lity and willingnefs, as they under whofe direétion 
it was done, difclaimed all ftile of authority, and 
addreffed themfelves to the people as their friends 
and advifers. 
It was in vain for the Governor to iffue a pro- 
clamation, warning individuals to pay no regard to 
awee-the injunctions of men who aéted in contravention 
to all-taw, by affuming fuch a degree of authority, 
The more he reprobated the illegality of fuch pro- 
ceedings, the more they were convinced. of their 
propriety, in the prefent circumftances of their 
affairs, and the lefs they were inclined to deviate 
from them, 
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CHAP. VIL. 
Congre/s at Philadelphia. 


1774+ 


N_ the beginning of Septemper the General 
Congrefs of all the Colonies met at Philadel-— 

phia according to appointment, It confifted of 
fifty-one delegates. An Affembly of this kind was 
an entire novelty in this hemifphere. Throughout 
the vaft dominions poffeffed by Spain, no infurrec- 
tions had happened worthy of being recorded : in 
thofe belonging to Portugal fubmifiion had always 
prevailed ; and France had never found it a ‘diffe 
cult tafk to govern her American poffeffions. It 
was referved for Britain to afford the extraordinary 
fpectacle of Colonies fevering themfelves from the 
Parent ftate, and uniting againft her in a regular and 
orderly refiftance. : . ; 

The peaceable obedience to the commands of 
their relpedtivs fovercigns in the Spanith, Portu- 
guefe, and French Colonies, is deducible from the 
nature of their domeftic government. Accuftomed 
in their own country to an implicit acquiefcence in 
the dictates of the court, individuals who fettled in 
foreign parts, carried with them thofe habits of 
compliance, which, like all others implanted by. 
education, are always retained. 5 

But the vaft difparity of chara@er formed by 
contrary habits, couid not fail to produce very dif- 
ferent effects in the Colonies founded by England. 
In temper, inclination, and purfuits, the Englith 
Colonifts are the reverfe -of thofe fubject te the 
foregoing nations, 


* This 
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This wide difference is accounted for by rectir- 
ring to the difpofition of the Englith themfelves. 
Bred in the higheft fentiments ef freedom, they 

referve and propagate them wherever they go. 
Heke in the numerous emigrations from England 
t6 America, that have taken place in the laft and 
the prefent century, the {piric that was prevalent 
atthe time they happened, always accompanied the 
emigratgrs. This accounts in particular for the 

“™pafhonate attachment to republican principles, that 
marks the character of the people in New England, 
whole forefathers were the moft zealous adherents 
to that party which oppofed monarchy with fo 
much outragioufnefs and violence in the laft cen- 
tury. 

Fraught with the high fpirited notions that charac- 
terife the Britith nation, it is not furprizing that 
the inhabitants of Britifh America fhould feel the 
fame 'fepugnance to make any conceffign unfavour- 
able to liberty, that is profeifed by the. natives of 
this ifland; in which thefe glory, and which they 
confider not only as the mdft fhining part of their 
character, butas the fource of all thofe advantages 
they poflefs in a fuperior degree to other nations. 

Another material caufe may be affigned for the 
forwardnefs expreffed*by the people:of New-Eng- 
Jand, in afferting every privilege to which they 
thought themfelves entitled. This part of Britifh 
America is chiefly peopled with white men; the 
proportion of blacks being no more than a twen- 
ticth. The lands are divided into fmall lots, each 
of them frecholds: this produces a numerous com- 
monalty, who live in plenty, though not in lux- 
ury. Anequality of circumftances places them on 
a footing of friendlinefs and mutual intercourfe, 
that Fenders it dangerous toaim at innovations, or 
at too much apthority over them, 


A people 
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A people thus conttituted, enjoy a weight and 
confequence unknown in countries where great 
quantities of land are in the pofleffion of a few. 
Here the number to be bought or influenced being 
fmall, that bufinefs is much more eafily accom- 
plithed, than where multitudes are to be confulted* 
whole circumftances fet them above neceffity, and 
whofe education renders them obitinately attached 
to the conftitution of their cowntry. es 

Long ago it was forefeen, that a time’ would 
come when the people of New-England would lay 
claim not only to freedom in its utmott extent, but 
to political independency. The principles they were 
brought up in, taught them juftly to confider the 
firft as their duc; and the Jealoufy of incroach~ 
ments upon it, would Jead them to bear impatiently 
the dependence upon any power diftin@ from their 
own, Experience thowed, that while -unable to 
caft off fuch a yoke, they bore it even then with re~ 
luctance. It was no matter of aftonifhment, that 
thinking themfelves able to refit it, they fhould 
refute to bear it any longer, + 

That fpirit of refiftance of which Great Britain. 
now fo bitterly complained, was therefore the ne- 
ceflary and native growth of thofe Colonies which 
the had - founded, foftered, amd reared, with fo 
much attention and care, to their prefent ftate of 
maturity, They felt the ftrength and importance 
to which they had attained, and were defirous to 
exercife it according to their own ideas, 


They were now met altogether for the firt timé, _ 


in the perfons of their delegates, After having for 
many ycars dwelt, as it were, feparate from each 
other, and often differed about their various ine 
terefts, they now laid afide all prepoffefions and 
antipathies, and cordially agreed to unite their re- 
{pective abilities of every kind, in oppofition to the 
power and demande nf Clesat Betentn 
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This was a fcene that called up the attentiow of 
all Europe ; but cfpecially of thofe ftates that had 
large poffeffions in America. They faw the be- 
ginning of a conteft, the final iffue of which might 
affect them in the moft ferious manner. Were the 
Britith Colonies to fucceed in their attempt, fo far 
as to place them{elves on a footing of total indepen- 
dence upon Great Britain, this might prove a pre- 
cedent of the moft fatal tendency to their intereft. 
It might induce their own Colonies to imitate thofe 
of England, in hopes of meeting with the fike 
fuccefs. . ; 

Thofe powers, on the other hand, who had no 
Colonies, viewed with a fecret fatisfaétion the em- 
barraflinents of a ftate whofe might they dreaded 
and withed to fcc diminithed. 

The delegates were enjoined by the inftructions 
they had reccived trom their conftituents, folemnly 
to acknowledge the fovercignty of Great Britain 
over them, and their willingnefs fo pay her the 
fulleft obedience, as far as the conftitution autho- 
rifed her to demand it: they were to difclaim 
all notions of feperating from her ; and to declare it 
was with the dcepeft regret,. they beheld a fufpen- 
fion of that confidence and affection which had fo 
long, and fo happily for both, fubfiited between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. - 

But they were no lefs carefully direéted, at the 
fame time, to affert the rights tranfmitted to them 
by their anceftors. Thefe rights they would never 
furrender, and would maintain them at. all perils. 
They were entitled to all the privileges of Britith 
fubjects, and would not yield to the unjuft preten- 
fons of Parliament, which, in the prefent treatment 
of thé Colonies, had violated the principles of the 
con#itution, and given them juft occafion to be dif- 
fatistied, and to rife in oppofition. Parliament 
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* until thofe atts were wholly repealed that had been 
the radical caufe of the prefent difturbances. : 

They were particularly inftruéted to preferve the 
utmoft harmony in all their conftiitations, and to 
debate nothing with acrimony: whatever fhould 
be decided by a majority, the remainder fhould act 
quiefce in chearfully. This majority was to be 
formed, not by numbering the delegates, but by 
allowing one vote to each Colfny. * ; 

The temper and fecrecy with which they con- 
ducted their proceedings, was the firft objeét that 
firuck difcerning obfervers : it contributed power- 
fully to gain them the reverence and favour of the 
public, and to convince their conftituents that they 
had intrufted their affairs to able hands. 

Their firft public a& was a declaration approv- 
ing and applauding the conduét of the people of 
Maffachufet, and encouraging them to proceed with 
the fame fpist they had begun: they lamented the 
diftrefles of the people at Bofton, and the oppref- 
fion they fuffered through the illegal and tyrannicak 
acts of the Britith Parliament? they coincided with 
ail the meafures and refolutions taken and propofed: 
by that Province, afd recommended a generous 
contribution of fupplies from all the Colonies, to 
enable their countrymen at Bofton nobly to perfo- 
vere in the firuggle they were now making for the 
common caufe. . 

They further declared, that if any attempt fhould 
be made to carry thefe a¢ts into execution by force, 
all America fhould join to oppofe it ; and that iff in 
the courfe of hoftilities, the prefervation of the in- 
habitants of Bofton made their removal up the coun- 
try neceffary, all America fhould unite toindem-- 
nify them for the lofles and detriment they might 
incur on that account. “ 

They next wrote a letter to General Gage, in 
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‘of by the people of Mailachufet, much in their own 
terms, they inio:med him of the unanimous refox 
lution taken by the Americans teoppole, with their 
united endeavours, the as lately paffed by the Bri- 
tifh Parliament ; and that to this intent the Colo- 
Thies had appointed them the guardians of their li- 
berties. They entreated him, in the fame manner 
the people of his government had done, to defitt 
from apy military optrations, as tending to breed 
iil blood, and occafion, at laft, hoftilities, which 
might fruftrate the pacific difpofition of the Con« 
grefs, and render a reconciliation with the parent 
tlate a work of great difficulty. 

This letter was followed by a public declaration 
of the rights belonging to the Britith Colonies. 
Hercin they again afgerted their title to every privi- 
Iege enjoyed by Englithmen. They particularly 
flated, that as the diftance of the Colonies from 
Britain made a reprefentation of them-n the Britith 
Parliament inconvenient and impracticable, their 
Provincial Affemblies ought exclufively to poffefs 
the powers of legiflation, as the only legal repre- 
fentatives of the people, by whom they are chofen. 
Thefe, conjointly wich the Governor appointed by 
the King, being conftitutionally the only lawful ru- 
Jers in each Province. 

In order, however, to preferve the conneétion 
between Great Britain and her Colonies unimpaired, | 
they confented to pay due fubmiffion to fuch aéts 
of the Britifh Parliament as are avowedly and evi« 
deitly calculated for the meer regulation of com. 
merce, and to fecure the benefits of the American 
trade to the parent ftatc ; but without empowering’ 
her toimpofe any tax whatfoever for the purpofe of 
taifing a revenue in America without their con- 
fent. * 

They reprobated the idea of being tried for of- 
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among their neighbours. They claimed all the 
immunitics granted to them at any time by royal 
charters, or fecured to them by law: they declared 
the keeping of an armed force in any Colony dur- 
ing peace, againft its confent, illegal; and that a 
council invefted with legiflative powers, and ap> 
pointed by the Crown during pleafure, was con- 
trary to the fpirit of the conftitution, and fubverfive. 
of freedom, e 
«They infifted on thefe rights as inalienable, and 
in the lawful power of none to,deprive theni of, 
They were founded on the cleareft natural juttice, 
and could not reafonably be called in queftion. 
They enumerated thofe aéts of Parliament by 
which they. thought themf{elves illegally aggrieved, 
and of which they declared the repeal indifpenfibly 
neceflary for the reftoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and America. Among thefe was that 
relating to Quebec, which they explicitly termed 
‘* An A& for eftablifhing the Roman Catholic re+ 
“ Higion in Canada; abolifhing the equitable fy 
“tem of Englifh laws, and erecting a tyranny 
** there.” This aét, they faid, was peculiarly 
hoftile to the Colonies, from the diffimilitude be- 
tween the religion, laws, and government, efta- 
blithed among the Canadians, and thofe of the Co- 
lonifts. The French in that Province had not for- 
gotten the enmity formerly fubfifting between them 
and the Englith Colonies, and that it was by the 
affiftance of thefe, they had been torn from the do- 
minion of France, - . 
They then declared, that to obviate in the moft . 
effectual manner the evils impending upon them, 
through the unjuftifiable meafures of the Britith 
miniftry, it would be proper to frame a body of re- 
gulations againft the importation and confunsption 
of Englith goods, until thofe a@s were repealed 
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apd tnolaffes imported into America, together with 
the Bofton port act, thofe for altering the charter of 
“Maflachufet, and the adminiftration of juftice in 
that Colony, and that relating'to. Quebec. 

The regulations againft importing or ufing any 
articles coming from Britain, were much the fame 
that had been adopted on former occafions, and 
have been already {pecified: the principal differ- 
ence was, that they *were now enacted in a more 
formal manner, and recommended with sore ear- 
neftnefs and folémnity. 

They did not forget to return the warm thanks 
of America to thofe members of Parliament who 
had fo zealoufly, though ineffectually, efpoufed its 
caufe; as-well as to thofe numerous individuals in 
England, that had flood up in its defence in their 
fpeeches or writings, 

Their next bufinefs was to draw up a petition to 
the King, an addrefs to the Britith natjon, another 
to the Colonies, anda third to the. Freneh inhabi- 
tants of Canada. 

In their petition tothe King, they complained in 
particular of a military commander in chief being 
appointed Governor of a Colony during peace; an 
armed force employed to compel the ,payment of 
taxes; new offices created and attended with much 
expenceand oppreffion; falaries and fees in the Courts 
of Admiralty payable out of the effeéts condemned ; 
Cuftom-houte officers authorifed to force entrance 
into houfes without permiffion from the civil ma- 
gittrate ; heavy forfeitures for light offences ; falfe 
informers exempted from indemnifying. the parties 
accuicd ;- unreafonable fecurity demanded for thefe 
when defending their right. 

After dwelling upon thefe, and the various in- 
flances repeatedly mentioned as objects of complaint 
amongft the Americans, they declared their attach- 
vas ae 
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and affection to the King’s perfon arid family, with 
amore remarkable warmth and energy of expref- 
fon than had hitherto been ufed on fuch occafions. 
They entreated him, for the fake of his people and 
himfelf, to adhere to thofe principles that feated 
his royal anceftors on the Britith Throne 3 and that 
as the common fovereign of all his fubjects, he. 
would impartially confider them as connected by 
** the fame bonds of law, lofalty, faith, and blood, 
“though dwelling in various countries ; and not 
“* fuffer the relation formed by thefe ties, to be fur- 
“ ther violated, in uncertain expectation of effects, 
“ which, if attained, never can compentate for the 
“* calamities through which they mutt be gained,” 
They imputed the ditcontents, ill blood, and 
difturbances in America, to the ill-advifed fy ftem 
of government that had of late years prevailed 
amoneft them . to this alone they afcribed all the 
‘ misfortunegthat had happened. Before the profe- 
cution of this plan, univerfal tranquility and fatis« 
faction reigned throughout the Colonies, They . 
did not petition, faid they, for new grants or fas 
vours; they afked only tor peace and freedom, 
As this petition was looked upon as a falemn act 
of homage. to the Crown of Great Britain, and 


fpecified ina manner the terms and Conditions of 


their allegiance, it was worded with great care and 
circum{pection, and was fub{cribed by every mem. 
ber of the Congrefs. 

Their addrefs to the Britifh nation contained the 
higheft encomiums on the common anceftors of the 
people of Britain and of Amezica, “It afferted all 
the rights of freemen a3 com:non to both, and de- 
clared their irrevocable refolution to furrendgr them 
upon no confideration. 

After enumerating the grievances already expreff 
ed, they defcribed the felicity of former times, 
when, united in friendthin nc woellen cow me 
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Britaja and America combated fide by fide for theit- 
nystual profperigy and grandeur. They recalled 
the zeal thown,in their Affemblies to fecond the ef- 
forts of - Byitain, during thé laf: fuecefsful war, 
and how materially they had contributed to the vic- 
tories obtained by the Britith arms. What motives, 
faid they, could influence Britain, after fuch proofs 
of fidelity and attachment, to change her conduct 
towards the Colonies invlo i injurious a manner, and 
to load them with exaétions unprecedented. and un- 
conititutional, tending only te augment minifterial 
power, audto diminifh that of Parliament? ... 

. They fated. thofe aés of Parliament: which 
they had fo often com phined of as inimical to Ame- 
rican liberty, and pointed out the refult of that im- 
plicit fubjection, of which they were intended to 
be the means. They reprefented the neceffary con- 
fequences to England of perfifting in the meafures 
adopted to fubdue America; the engrmous ex- 
pences fhe muft incur, depreffed as fhe is already 
by the immenfe weight of her debts and taxes ; the 
infallible lofs of the vat trade to her Colonies, while 
engaged in hoftilities againft them, and the prodi- 
gious diminution thereby of her refources to aecom~ 
plifh that fatal {cheme. 

But were Britain, faid they, to be victorious in 
the conteft, what would be her emoluments ? Soon 
would the perceive that fhe had not conquered for 
herfelf, and would fpeedily have caufe to lament 
her triumphs, when fhe found upon! whofe brows 
the‘laurels were to be worn. Ina word, faid they, 
to fubdue the Colonies, would be to.deftroy the 
freedom of Britain in the plains of America. 

Fluthed with the power and influence accruing; 
from the fuccefs of fuch an attempt, the ftréngth of 
miniftsy would then beeome irrefiftible ; and, aid- 
ed-by the 2 weight of America, would beat down ali 
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ing flatefinan arifeto put an end to the boafted liber. 
ties of England, Should the Engitith prove ag re. 
fractory on fuch an occafion as the Colonies ‘are at 
prefent ; fhould they deny him men‘and money for 
fuch a purpofe, American arms and treafures would 
fupply the deficiency, “Nor thould the Englith 
wonder, that’ aftér making flaves of the Coloniitts, 
they thould co-operaté in making flaves of them; 

They “ought not, thetefore, faid they, to be acs 
sufed ‘of fedition, impatience of tule, and aiming! 
ut independency. All that could be charged ‘to 
them, was an inflexible determination to preferve 
their freedom, and to refift oppreffion at all ritks. 
In the defence of their jut rights they would go 
all lengths; and if in defiance of the laws and con-, 
ftitution of England, and the dictates of humanity, 
the Britith miniftry fhould draw the fword in fo ini- 

uitous a caufe, it will find the Amertcans fully’ re- 
Dives “‘mever to fubmit to be hewérs of wood, or 
“* drawers of water for any miniftry or nation ta 
** the world.” aes, 

It was with great forrow they afferted, that’ the 
criticalnefs of their fituation compelled them to efn= 
brave any’ meafure that might affect the ithmediate 
intereft of individuals in. Britain, This alone ins 
duced them to fufpend the commercial intercourfe, . 
between the inhabirants ‘of Great” Britain and Ire 
land, and thofe of the Coloniés. In this, how- 
ever, they were -warrantéed by the great law ‘of 
felf-defence ; and no lefs, to their grief, by the ine 
dolence with which the Britith nation fuffered the 
minifterial {chemes té take their courle ih refpect 
of America; but particularly by the treatment now 
experienced by the town of Bolton. 5 

"As the deftruétion of the conimetce of that city 
might be a prelude to the future deftru@ion of that 


of all the Colonies, “ we will endeavour therefore, 
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* for fubfiftence, to the fertility and bounty of our 
* native foil, which will afford-us ali the necefla- 
“ rics, and jome of the conveniencigs of life.’” 

They concluded by a genegal appeal to the equi- 
ty and generofity of the Britifh nation, and by ex- 
preffing their hope that a Parliament would arife,’ 
whofe honefty, wifdom, and refolution, would re- 
ftore the good underftanding between Great Britain 
and America, and lay aSpermanent foundation for 
fubfequent’ harmony between them, upon fair and_ 
conftitutional pristctples. 

It may not be amifs to remark, that in this cele- 

brated addrefs, a propofal was made of a concilia- 
tory nature; and which, the opponents to miniftry 
complained, ‘had not met with the notice it deferv- 
ed. Place us, faid they, in, the fame fituation 
*© that we were at the Clofe of the laft war, and our 
** former hargiony will be reftored,” 
Their next addrefs wes to the Colonies. They 
informed: them, that after having weighed, with 
the uitmoft impartiality and attention, the conduct 
reciprocally obferved towards each other by Great 
Britain and America, fince the year one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-four, when the prefent un- 
happy quarrels had their firft commencement, truth 
obliged them to declare, that ‘* itis clear, beyond 
«¢ a doubt, that a refolution is formed, and now 
carrying into execution, to extinguifh the free- 
** dom ot the Colonies, by fubjecting them to a 
** defpotic government.” ; LP 

They reprefeated the hoftile treatmentof the 
town of Bofton, and the Province of Maffachufet, 
as part of the fyftem concerted againft the Colo- 
nies; thefe were not lefs guilty of oppofition to 
Britain than Maffachufet ; but Britith poliey aimed 
at difumiting them. It had to that intent felected, 
for the firft trial, the moft powerful, and the moft 
likely, for that reafon, to break out into fome act 
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of violence that might not meet with the concur 
rence of the other Colonies: this would afford a 
pretence for correcting that Province with a heavy 
hand, without the interference of the others, who 
might not, till it was too late, difcover the impto- 
priety, as well as the ingratitude of fuffering it 
to be crufhed mthe very bud, as it were, ‘of its ex- 
ertions for the common catffe. é 

Notwithftauding, they faid, the behaviour: of 
“Britain, and the prefent circumftances of the Co- 
Jonies, would juftify more aétive meafures than 
thofe they thould recommend, yet in order to pre- 
ferve confiftency of character, and to make it evi- 
dent to the world that nothin but extreme neceffity 
thould alter the paffive difpoiition they had hitherto 
profeffed for the parent ftate, they judged it advif. 
able ftill to continue that moderation and forbear- 
ance. Influenced by fuch motives, they had once 
more pretented a loyal and affectionate addrefs to 
the Throne, in hopes of obtaining its proteGion and 
affiftance for the redrefs of their grievances. They 
had, with the fame View, appealed to the Britith 
nation, and endeavoured, by awakening them to 
a fenfe of their own interefts, to engage their inter 
ference and mediation in the behalf of their perfe~ 
cuted fellow fubje&s on this fide of the Atlantic; - 
warning them, at the farne time, to beware of con- 
fequences, fhould matters be brought to extremi- 
ties; for in that cafe they would find the Colonifts 
prepared to meet them‘and to thow themfelves wor- 
thy of that liberty for which they were contending. 
This trial, however, they hoped would never take 
place: nothing fhould be wanting on their part to. 
induce a fincere reconciliation : the Tcciprocation 
of benefits and fervices fo long fubfifting between 
them and the parent ftate ; the ties of confangui- 
nity ; the remembrance of their common origin ; all 
thefe. they flattered theft. ‘ons 
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En, k-a9 well as in America; and it was their ars 
deiftwith, never to fee the day, when, forgetful of 
alf thefe motives to confider the Americans as their 
brethren, the Englith, by atoning: the character 
of tyrants, fhould cut afunder the bonds that had 
fo long, and fo happily held them together. 

It was to ftave off that fatal day, they had refolv- 
ed ta abftaih from all harfh meafures; but to mix 
firmnefs with lenity, they had, much againft their 
inclination, come tothe neceffary determination of 
fafpending all Roadie commerce with Great Bri- 
tain, , Phagy thengh detrimental te. ite immediate 
ineskett,~ fis not S be. confidered Re Eten. 
tional unkindnefs : itrather fhowed them unwillin 
to do any thing that might be conftrued as an a¢ 
of hoftility, and heartily defirous of being tho- 
roughly recconciled, : 

‘They concluded by reminding the Colonies, 
that they “had not long to wait forthe final 
option of the Britifh nation, between . friend» 
fhip or enmity with America. . They declare, 
however, ‘ that in the piety, generofity, and 
** good fenfe of the Englith, they repofe high ¢on- 
** fidence ; and cannot, pon a review of paft events, 
* be perfuaded that they, the defenders of true re- 
© ligion, and the affertors of the fights of man- 
© kind, will take part again{t their affectionate Pro- 
*€ teftant brethren in the Colonies, in favour of 
the open enemies to thefe, and their own fecret 
* foes, whofe intrigues, for-feveral years paft, have 
* been wholly exercifed in fapping the-foyndations 
* of all civil and religious liberty.” 

Their lait addrefs was dire¢ted to the French in+ 
habitants’of Canada, To thefe they flated the right 
they hag acquired, upon becoming fubjects to Great 
Britain, to enjoy all the advantages of the. Britith 
conititution, The royal proclamation at the con- 
eluding af the laft neare had folemnlv nromifed 
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had been withheld from therh by minifterial arti- 
fice, in contempt of public faith and exprets 
ftipulations; and as the Canadians -from thei 
education, and long acquiefcence in a very: differ- 
ent form of government, were total ftrangers to the 
fuperior excellence of that to which they were now 
entitled, the Congrefs thought it juft they thould at 
prefent be made acquainted with ir, -_ 7 
To thaw that this fuperigrity-did not exit merely 
tin their own affertions, a variety of*thofe: tice 
“nefits were cited in confirmation of it, that fo don- 
ipicuoufly diftinguith the government of Great Brt- 
tain from that of all other countries. It was-under © 
‘the protection and influence of the Englith confti- 
tution, the Colonies had profperéd a confpicu- 
oufly, and were now become fo- populous and: pow- 
‘erful.’ ™ Bol Boe 
They then adverted to the Quebec att; which 
they repyefented as calculated to eftablith the moft 
rigorous defpotifm.’ It took away all fhadow of 
‘power from the people and lodged it entirely’ in the 
‘hands of men who were whelly at the difpofat of the 
‘Crown, What name could be given to fuch.a go- 
vernment, but:that of abfolute and arbitrary in the 
extremeft degree ? It was infinuated upon this oc- 
cafion, that’whatever tyranny they might formerly 
, have experienced while under the dominion of 
France, they had certainly made a much wortfe ex- 
change by becoming fubject to England. The 
French were their countrymen, and would, from 
that motive, be prompted to treat them with-fome 
degree. of lenity; but io reafon of that kind fub- 
fifted at prefent, to fhield them from the ill treat- 
ment of minifters who were aliens to them, and of 
‘a nation at all times the profefled enemy of their 
own, Thefe would continualy fufped them of 
harhouring defigns unfavourable ta their intereft, 
ad of perpetually watching for an opportunity of 
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returning to theirold mafters. Though this inf. 
nuation was not contained in the addrefs, it was 
.caééfully conveyed to them, at the time, in a man- 
ner no lefs effectual. : 

Upon to critical anemergency, they invited them, 
in the warmeft terms, to Join with the Englith Co- 
lonies, as the fureft means to fecure themfelves from 
ill ufage and oppreffion, In order to work the 
greater impreffion upor their minds, they referred 
them, on this occafion, to the wiidom and autho. 
rity of their own countryman, the great Montef< 
quieu, a name venerated by all Europe. 

What advice, to ufe % fice own words, would 
that truly illuftrious man, that advocate of free- 
doin and humanity, give you, was he now living, 
and knew that we, your numerous and powertul 
neighbours, animated “by a juft love of our in- 
vaded rights, and united by the indiffoluble bonds 
of affetion afd intereft, called upon. you, by every 
obligation of regard for yourfelves and “your chil- 
dren, as we naw do, tojoin us in our._righteous con- 
teft, to make a common caufe with us therein, and 
take a noble chance for emerging from a humiliat- 
ing fybjeétion under governors, intendants, and 
military tyrants, into the firm rank and condition 
of Englith freemen, whofe cuftom it is, derived from 
their anceftors, to make thofe tremble wha dare to 
think of making them flaves ? — 
** Would not this be the purport of his addrefs ? 
Seize the opportunity prefented to you by Pro- 
vidence itfelf, You have been conquered inta 
liberty, if you a@ as you ought, This work is 
not of man, Youare a finall people compared 
ta thofe wha, with Qpen arms, invite you into a 
fellowhhip, A moment’s reflection fhould con- 
“* vince you, which will be moft for your intereft 
*€ and happinefs; to have all the reft of America 
& your wnalterable friends, or your inveterate ene. 
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mies. From Nova Scotia to Georgia, every Co- 
** lony is now affociated: Your Province is the 
** only link wanting to complete the brightand ftrong 
chain of union. Nature has joined your country 
to theirs ; do you join your political intereft.— 
For their own fakes, they never will defert or 
betray you. Be affured that the happinefs of a 
people inevitably depends upon their liberty, and 
** their fpirit to affert it. “Phe value and extent of 
“* the advantages tendered to you ate immenfe-—. 
? Heaven grant you may not difcover them to be 
“ bleffings after they have bid you an eternal 
“adieu !” 

They next proceed to the article of religion; 
and from the liberality of fentiments on this fubjeé, 
that now characterizes the F rench nation, they de- 
clare themfelves entirely confident, that no ob- 
ftructions will arife to prevent a fincere amity.— 
They appgzl to the concord fubfifting between the 
Proteftants and Roman Catholics in Switzerland, as 
an illuftrious proof of the benefits produced by fuch 
an union. . ue 

. They continue by exhorting them to beware of 
thofe fecret abettors-of arbitrary meafures among 
themfelves, who from private views of avarice or 
ambition, may oppofe the real intereft of the Cana- 
dians, and diffuade them from accepting the ad- 
vantageous offers now laid before them. They in- 
form them, that Congrefs has unanimoufly voted, 
that it will confider the violation of their rights in 
the fame light as if it were levelled at thofeof 
the Englith Colonies, They advife them to calla 
Provincial Meeting, for the election of Delegates 
to reprefent them in the next continental Congrefs ; 
and conclude by thefe folemn and remarkable 
words :——** Tr is our fervent prayer, that God may 
** incline your minds to approve our equitable and 
hs neceflary meafures ; to add yourfelves to us* to 
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“¢ put your fate, whenever you fuffer injuries which 

‘ou are determined to oppofe, not on the ftrength 
"stone of your fingle Province, but on the con- 
 folidated powers of North America.” 

Such were, in part, the very words, and in ge- 
neral the fenfe and purport of the various addretic 
framed.by the Congreis in this eritical juncture of 
affairs in America. The conduct and. meafures 
which they adopted Sind propofed, met with the 
-univerfal concurrence and applaufe of their contfti- 
fuents.. In.no ‘age or country was ever a greater 
confidence teftified.in its rulers, than the members 
of the American Congrefs experienced from their 
ceunttymen. This indeed was the natural confe- 
quence of the difpofition the people were in froma 
one end of the continent to the other. No parties 
or divifions. prevailed among them: their unani- 
smous.accord againft Great Britain, had filenced and 
put:an end to all thofe leffer caufes of contention 
that are. common in all countries. The fame {pirit 
animated their leaders; there was but.one voice 
among them,—that of oppofition to Britain. 

The meeting of this Affembly, and its procecd- 
ings, were now become an object of equal curiofity 
and importance in Europe. The political part of 
fociety was bufted every where in forming opinions 
and pafling judgments upon them ; and individuals 
were folicitous in framing conjectures upon their 
jffue, according to their refpettive withes or fears, 

But however they might differ in their fentiments 
cohcerning the juftice of their caufe, they all agreed 
that their *meafures were conducted with a wildom 
and fagacity worthy of the moft. confummate poli- 
ticians, 

Nothing contributed more powerfully to imprefs 
‘people with a favourable opinion of their abilities 
than tholé public documents and addreffes of which 
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language, energy of thought, and powers of argu- 
mient they difplayed, convinced even thofe who 
were averfe to thejr pretenfions, that they were fup- 
ported by men of fpirit and capacity. 

But befide thefe compofitions, a variety of other 
publications were now daily arriving from America, 
which did the natives great honour. They mani- 
fefted a vigour and comprelienfivenefs of mind, un- 
fettered by modern efferninacf of thinking. They 
breathed thofe maxims of liberty, which ur ancient 
times filled the Grecian republics with ftatefmen, 
patriots, and heroes. . 

The truth was, that the refiftance of America 
was an object that ftruck the monarchical ftates. of 
Europe with, admiration and aftonifhment. Accuf- 
tomed to obey with implicit, veneration the royal 
mandates of their refpectivé fovereigns, it could 
hardly enter into their conceptions, that any fub- 
jects of foagreat and potent a Prince as the King of 
Great Britain, would dare to difobey: commands, 
emanating jointly from his authority, and that of 
the Britith Parliament: theis concurrence feemed 
to conftitute a weight able to crush at. once all op- 
pofition. : : 

This opinion arofe from the limited fphere of 
ideas, wherein the principles of education prevalent 
in European monarchies, have circam{cribed the 
thoughts of mankind. It may even be faid, that 
no nations in Europe, the Britith excepted, dare 
carry reflection much beyond what they are taught 
by their rulers,. oe 

Hence proceeds a difpofition eafy to manage; 
and which, when occafionally provoked to. break 
oyt- into murmurs and difcontent, -is foon apt to re- 
turn tq fubmiffion, on the appearance of. doercive 
meafures to reduce them to obediencg,:. While 
threats only are employed for this purpofe, they 
may keep aloof, and threaten refiftance: but when 
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theyfee the arm of power lifted againft nem, their 
{pirits fail, and they tremble to face the coming 
ftorm. . 

They who wondered at the daringnefs of the 
Americans, did not reflect, that their pofition was 
“precifcly fuch as will always induce men to aé@t in 
the fame manner. They were the defcendants of 
the freeft people upan earth, whofe notions they 
had imbibed, and whofe privileges they claimed in 
their fulleft extent, as their undoubted inheritance. 
Remote from the.feat of power and corruption, they 

" Were not over-awed by the one, nor debilitated. by 
the other.  * 

_Their immenfe diftance from the metropolis, 
had hitherto preferved them from the contagion of 
minifterial influences few were the means of de- 
taching individuals from the intereft of the public, 
The principal pofts and offices in the ift of go- 
vernment, were chiefly beftowed on thé natives of 
Britain ; and the inferior em ployments were neither 
numerous nor lucrative enough to purchafe many 
adherents. Thofe hofforary diftinétions which birth 
and titles create, were hardly known among then : 
every man occupied the rank ‘which his own induf- 
try, or that of his fathers had procured him. This 
afforded every individual the profpect of rifing to 
importance through the exertion of his talents, and 
‘encouraged him, of courfe, to make a proper ufe 
of them. Hopes of this nature excited univerfal 
emulation, and produced a laborious and diligent 
race of men, full of projects for the making of their 
fortunes, and not eafily ditheartened by difficulties, 

They were wealthy, but it was in the riches of 
nature, , The voluptuous opulence of re had 
not yet reached them. Society might be faid to 
have juft attained the ftate of manhood among them, 
Their enjoyments were neither far fought, nor 
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unimpaired, and fit for the profecutions of an ac- 
tive life. 

The fimiliarity of purfuits and occupations among 
them, created a levelling fpirit, which in the pre- 
fent pofture of their affairs was of admirable fer- 
vice. It united them thoroughly in a caufe, which | 
was the more a common one, as they were all equal- 
ly to partake of the benefft or detriment accruing 
trom its fuccefs or failure. # 

They were at the fame time remarkably fond of 
thé ways and habits of life by long cuftom eftab- 
lifhed among them. They did not with for an in- 
troduction of thofe political fyftems, which by con- 
ferring imaginary excellence on particular claffes, 
contribute only to eftrange them .in affection and 
intereft from the reft of the community. Nothing’ 
fets this in a clearer light, than the readinefs with 
which all America concurred at the very outfet of 
its confedegation, to provide againft the future eftab- 
lifhment of hereditary honours. 

No few politicians both in Britain, and other coun- 
trics in Europe, have taxed thg Britith government 
with overfight, in not having long ago introduced 
fuch diftinctions among the Americans. Titles of 
nobility create a natural attachment to the power. 
that confers them: by drawing individuals nearer 
to the throne, and making them in fome meafure 
participate in its {plendour, they procure it fup- 
porters in the day of of need. F 

But whether fuch a meafure would have much 
availed Great Britain in the prefent cafe, is a mat- 
ter of doubt. No people are more attached to their 

_country, nor to the life they lead ia it, than the 
inhabitants of the Englith Colonies in North Ame- 
rica. Like the native Indians difperfed through- 
out the immenfe tracts of that vaft continent, they 
delight in perfonal independence, and feem to look 
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themag;gs retreats from oppreffion, fhould the irom 
hen of tyranny compel them to abandon their pre- 
fent manfions. : 

Inured from early years to.the eccupations and 
toils of a country life, they dwelt:in-the midft of 
rural plenty, and were totally unacquainted with 
ideal wants. Such being the condition of ai infi- 
nite majority of the a eS and the manners 
and inclinations of m¥ny of the moft opulent, cor- 
refponding with theirs in a very cohfiderable de- 
gree, they formed, altogether, a body of men too 
well affected towaids each other, through that fym- 
pathy which arifes from fimilitude-of difpofition, 
to have been eafily difunited. 

Experience ha§ invariably fhown, that no fitua- 
tion contributes more effectually to invigorate the 
human faculties, thd that which is equally re- 
moved from the preflures of want, and the excefs 
of affluence. Either of thofe extremitigs is fatal, 
by creating difcouragement or indolence. Thus 
we fee, that in countrics where wealth is difttibutcd. 
in very unequal proportions, exceffive wretched- 
nefs engenders floth and indolence on the one hand, 
and that too much opulence. produces diffipation 
and careleffnefs on the other. ? 

This happy medium between peverty and richts, 
was the moftdefirable circumftance that could at- 
tend the Americans at this period. It approximna- 
ted and cemented the great body of the people; it 
nade them duly fenfible of the ftrength-and: im- 
portance refulting from an equal diffufion of 
property, and infpired them with a -refolution to 
inaintain themfelves in fuch a ftate. 

The Americans, throughout the whole of this 
conteift,* entertained a very clear idea of their own 
fituatign, and of that of Great Britain. They flood 
prepared on their own ground, where plenty of re- 
dources were at hand: thauld unr pale mene fat. 
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ficient to withftand the power of Britain, they well 
knew where others might be-found. ‘The jealoufy 
of all Europe, of thoie ftates in particular whole 
enmity to Britain was natural and hereditary, was a 
tund trom whence to derive fupplies,: which politi- 
cal inveteracy would render ‘inexhauftible while the. 
quarrel lafted. woh we % 

The condition ef Great Brjtain was ‘the reverfe 
in every refpect. She was orn .with divifions at 
home, that rendered onc half of the nation an ené- 
my to the other. The very fubjeét of the difpute: 
with America was the caufe of endlefs conteft. She 
had an immentfe ocean to crofs before the arrived at 
the fcene of action. The preparation and expence 
for fo vaft an enterprize, were. néceffarily prodigi- 
ous. Add to this the avowed unwillingnefs in mul- 
titudes of thofe who were to draw the fword in this 
quarrel, and the divided opinions of the wifeft mer 
in the nagjon what plan of a¢ting was the moft 
eligible. 

But independent of thefe difficulties, which were 
fuffcient to alarm the moft forward and confident, 
there was another of fuch magnitude, as feemed of 
itfelf to render the attempt impracticable. This 
was the critical firuation of the public funds.— 
Great Britain was now at the eve of a war, that 
threatened to prove the moft perilows and exper- 
five of any fhe had waged forages. Her refources, 
though great, were in evident danger of foon di- 
minifhing through its operations. The ftanding 
revenue was inadequate to the demands of the flate 
on this occafion; and the fears of thofe who could 
alone. advance the neceflary fupplies, were to be 
overcoine by views of intereft. 

But even this powerful lure was confidcrably 
weakened by the reflection on the precarioys ftate 
of the Britifh finances. All Europe was aftonithed 
at the boldnefs of Britain in commencing a wat {6 
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terrible in its appearances, when loaded with fuch. 
enormous debts. It feemed utterly impoffible for 
the nation to bear any additional weight; and po- 
litical calculators were eager in predicting a national 
bankruptcy, in cafe Britain thould periit in the 
hoftile meafures it had refolved. 

The general opinion of Europe was decifively 
againft thefe meafuges. They deemed it the 
height of impolicy in’the Englith, to attack their 
Colonies; and carry their arms fo far abroad, while 
their own affairs were in fuch diforder at home. 

The Americans were loudly of this opinion, The 
refiftance they threatened was greatly founded on 
the prefumption that Britain was too much entang- 
Ied with domeftic difficulties to turn her attention 
to fo great a diftance. 

Their arguments againft the probability of fuch 
a conduct in the Britith miniftry, were enforced with 
that warmth ‘and impetuofity which chayacterized 
all their proceedings. : 
- Is this atime, faid they, for Britain to. ruth to’ 
war with her Colonies, whofe wealth and firength 
conflitute fo great a part of -her own, when fur- 
rounded by enemies withing for her deftruction, 
and that will undoubtedly contribute to accelerate 
it? To attack America} is in fact to attack herfelf: 
Such an enterprize, to fay nothing. of its ‘injuftice, 
is founded on folly, and muft end in ruin: in low 
fing Amerida, Britain will lofe a third of her domi- 
nions, her commerce, and her power. s Neither 
will-her loffes terminate here. To {pill the blood 
of the Americans, the beft of her own muft be fhed. 
Her braveft foldiers and failors muft be factificed 
inthis fatal quarrel. Her treafares will no lefs be 
profufeds and all her refources ftrained to their 
utmoft bearing. If the perfift in this unrighteous 
quarrel, the day will certainly come, when her 
ftrength will be exhaufted, her trade and manufac- 
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tutes ruined, and her population diminifhed, when 
her revenues muft unavoidably fail, her credit ya- 
nith, and her debts overwhelm her beyond any pof- 
fibility of prevention. 

Such was the general ftile of the Americans when 
engaged on this fubjeét. Fully perfuaded of the. 
rectitude of their notions,- as well as the juftice ‘of 
their caufe, they flattered therpfelves that the fame 
ideas would be adopted in Britain, and preponde- 
rate at laft over all motives of refentment. * 

In the mean time, they were zealoufly o¢cupied 
in maintaining by dint of reafoning, the propricty of 
their conduct, and in impreffing people with a con- 
viction, that they aéted upon the cleareft and moft 
unqueftionable principle of natural equity. 

Many were the apologies thatappeared in their be 
half at this time, not only in America and Britain, 
but in various other parts of Europe. , They were 
circulated Gwery where with great induftry, and read 

“with equal attention. They were confidered as the - 
plea of America before the bar of European wifdom; 
the light in which the Americans withed them tobe 
viewed. 

We are accufed, faid they, of difobedience to the 
Britith legiflature, of ingratitude to our mother 
country, and of harbouring a long premeditated 
defign of cafting off all further acknewledgment of 
her fovereignty, and becoming our own mafters. To 
this we anfwer, that we obferve the Britith laws 
with the greateft fidelity ; but that it is not confor- 
mable to the fpirit and meaning of thefe laws, that 
any man fhould be fubjeét to the government of 
thofe whom he has not, in fome meafure, confented 
toobey. In Britain, all people, if they have not a 
dire&t vote in the eleGtion of a Parliament, poftefs 
however many indireét means of oppofing or fa- 
vouring candidates. They refide on the fpot, and. 


whatever laws are enaéted within the doors of Par- 
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liament, affect the members themfelves,. no tefs 
thant the people at large. 

This cannot be alledged in the cafe of the Ame- 
ricans. They live in a country three thoufand 
miles diftant from Britain. Aéts of Parliament are 
therefore made by perfons with whom they are to- 
tally unconnected, and over whom, of courfe, they 
can have no influeact; whereas in England this in- 
fuence is fuch, as often to conftrain the Partiament 
to repeal acts that are unpopular. So different in- 
deed is the fituation of the Americans in this re- 
{pect, that the more they are oppreffed by the Bri- 
tith legiflature, the more it may become popular 
on this very account, from transferring to America 
burdens thought too oppreffive in Britain, 

Thus, continued they, our interefts are brought 
into difcuffion by fuch as have no concern in fup- 
porting them. What other confequence caix 
we expect, than that they will facri@te them, 
without remorfe or dread, to the conveniency 
of that community to which they belong >—~ 
It may happen, indeéd, that a few generous and 
feeling individuals may befriend us, or that the 
oppofers of miniftry may from faétious principles 
efpoufe our caufe ; but the voice of true patriots, we 
know from long experience, is foon drowned in a 
minifterial m&jority, whenever it proves difpleaf- 
ing; and we know as well, that the affiftance of 
faction is not to be relied upon. 

Is it reafonable then to blame us for taking our 
dedreft interefts into our own hands, efpeciaily as” 
we do not by this forfivear our allegiance to Bri- 
tain? We deave her in pofteffion of an immenfé pro- 
portion ,of authority over us. We make no laws 
without her confent, even in our domeftic concerns. 
She appoints our Governors, and every officer of 
any coniequence. She regulates our trade in every 
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peace, without confulting us; and we are willing 
to fight her battles, and fhare in. her good or evil 
fortune, without repining at the inferiority of our 
condition. Is not all this a fufficient acknowlede- 
ment of her fovereignty ? and can fhe in honour or 
humanity claim any more? 

The accufation of ingratitudefs equally ground- 
Iefs. We have omitted no opfortunity of teftify- 
ing our attachment to Great Britain. In the oc- 
cufrences of private life, we have always been for- 
ward to fhow how fincerely we cherifhed her re- 
membrance. Of this let thofe natives of Britain 
bear witnefs, who vifited or fettled in America be- 
fore the late difturbances : the civility, or, to fpeak 
with more propriety, the cordiality .and affection 
they were treated with, amply*proved our regard 
for the country fron which they came; and we 
never could mention that country without emotion 
and rapture? 

In public tranfactions our behaviour was the 
fame, When did Britain engage in any conteft, and 
find us backward to join her? Did we ever refufe 
her our treafures or our blood?. Did we not rejaice at 
her fucceiles, or mourn over her difafters, as much 
as if they wére our own ? 

True it is our anceftors came from Britain; and 
fhe has cherifhed and prote¢ted America for a long 
courfe of ycars. But if cool unprejudiced reflece 
tion may be permitted, was it for us alone her cares 
were exerted? Did not the relation we bore 
demand her immediate fupport of America, for 
the prefervation of herfelt? In the many wars 
wherein Great Britain has been engaged fincé 
the foundation of her Colonies, not one can be laid 
to their fole account: They were the joint concern 
of both. = 

In the mean time this protection has been amply 
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American trade, isa price which ali the world wifk 
allow to be more than adequate for. the bencfits we 
have derived from Britain. But fuppofing it to be 
no more than what fhe has a right to.expeét, have 
we not, by paying it faithfully, acquitted ourfelves 
“of our debt, and acquired therefore the right, on 
our part, of callinx ourfelves an honeft and punc- 
tual people. : 

The title of mother country is often pleaded in 
behalf of Britaip. We admit the title;—we even 
glory im it; but we have not difgraced it: We have 
acted in fuch a manner as te convince .the world, 
that we are worthy of being called her fons. We 
have obeyed her juft and lawful commands; we 
have exerted ourfelyes to the utmott of ovr abili- 
tics for hey intereftand honour; we have fubmit- 
ted to heavy burdens to eafe her ; we have even pa- 
ticntly acquiefeed in her will and a a when we 
might juttly have comphined of her everity, but 
our affections got the better of our refentments, and 
we could not diveft ourfelves of the feelings of du- 
tiful children, and loyal fubjeéts. 

But there is a term at which obedience ceafes to 
be a duty or.a virtue, and becomes fervility and 
bafenefs : this term was haftencd by the imperiouf~ 
nefs of thofe who adminiftered the affairs of Britain. 
Proud of her fuceeffes in a war in which fhe had 
triumphed over the two moft potent monarchics in 
Europe, fhe confidently prefumed that the dread 
of her power would obviate all ideas of. difputing 
her commands, and that whatever fhe thought pro- 
per to enjoin would implicitly be complied with. 

In this fatal prefumption, fhe ventured to try the 
eondefcendence of America; forgetting that fhe had 
firetched it to its utmeft bearing, and could not 
require more without affuming the charaéter of a 
tyrant. But in an evil hour for Britain, her haugh- 


tinefs. overcame her prudence, and fhe over-leapt 
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held as facred as thofe limits that fix the territorial 
rights of nations. 

Such were the reafonings and arguments of the 
Americans in defence of their proccedings. The 
jealoufy prevailing againft Great Baitain, gained 
them a favourable reception every where. They. 
were read, approved, and admiged with a kind of 
enthufiafm. One would haveghought Europe was 
in alliance with that part ofthe world; and that 
Great Britain was an\ambitious aggreffor} whofe 
iniquitous attempts ought to be refifted, and againft 
whom it behoved all nations to unite. 

Thefe notions fpread every where with aftonifhing 
rapidity. What contributed moft powerfully to 
render them acceptable, was that feveral individu- 
als of great eminence in political knowledge took up 
the pen in their recommendation. Britain was re- 
prefented in the moft injurious light :, fhe was ac- 
cufed of defigning not only a monopoly of trade, 
but an exclufive enjoyment of liberty, and as fe= 
cretly determined to overturn all the obftruétions 
formed by laws and equity, in the profecution of 
that tyrannical fcheme. 

Among the various nations that efpoufed the 
caufe of the Americans, none fignalized themfelves 
more than the French. They did it with the more 
warmth and vehemence, as the Enghih nation was 
the principal objeé& at which thefe were levelled.— 
They found or invented fufficient caufes to irritate 
the Colonies; thcy fet their imaginations on the rack 
to furnifh them with pretexts for renouncing all fur- 
ther adherence to the parent ftate, by which they 
reprefented them to have been treated in a manner 
unworthy of the attachment they had fo long, and 
fo invariably teftified for her; and that entitely ab- 
folved them of all obligation to remain any dJonger 


in her fubjection. 
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It is no lefs remarkable than true, that the peo- 
ple of France, though paffive under a form of go- 
vernment which is extremely oppreflive, preferve a 
high fenfe of the value of political liberty, and ex- 
pe great refpect for thofe nations that have been 

rave or wife cnough to fave themfelves from that 
contagion of flavery, which has over-run almoft all 
the continent of Evxope. 

So ftrong is their partiality to the caufe of frec- 
dom, that when the French miniftry, under the 
late King, undertook the conqueft of Corfica, ‘in 
virtue of the ceffron which the Republic of Genoa 
made of that ifland to France, the Corficans had 
numerous partizans and well-wifhers among the 
French, who {crupled not openly to extol the refo- 
lution of thofe iflanders, and to fpeak of them as 
men who deferved a%better fate than to be fubdued 
by France, or fubmit to Genoa. : 

This fpirit arofe with double vigour op the com- 
mencement of the quarrel between Great Britain 
and America. The confcioufnefs of the good-wifhes 
of the Court to this latter, gave life to the national 
partiality in its favour, and emboldened people to 
ipeak and write their fentiments without reftraint. 

They did both with fo much boldnefs and lati- 
tude of thought on the fubject, that perfons unac- 
quainted with the fituation of France, would have 
imagined from the various traéts they publifhed on 
this occafion, that France was a country of perfect 
freedom, and the French a nation of republicans. 

The truth is, that liberty is fo truly the clear and 
inconteftible right of mankind, that even they who 
have never pofleffed, nor expect ever to poffefs it, 
cannot help feeling its value, and the propriety of 
afferting it in all who hawe it in their power. 

There is fomething fo intereffing in the idea of 
public freedomi, that whenever ‘a people take up 
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of meeting with the open countenance of all who 
dare beflow it, and with the fecret good-withes of 
all who fear to exprefs them. 

Men who are combating for freedom, are in fome 
meafure the champions of mankind: they fight, 
as it were, for the univerfal caufe of fociety. This 
naturally engages the predilectiop/of ali who behold 
the ftrife. Tyrants, and theigfabettors, are necef= 
fary objects of hatred ; we rejoice to fee them ever- 
throwa; and though we fhould derive no immedi- 
ate benefit from their fall, we yet partake of that 
which refults to others, by the fatisfation we can- 
not help feeling at the defeat of injuftice and op- 
preffion. : 

In the very countries that groan under the fe- 
veref%t defpotifm, the public cannot be prevented 
from teftitying its approbatiot of thefe fuccefsful 
efforts in vindication of the common rights of men. 
A fympatketic pleafure arifes from then, which is 
communicated throughouttall ranks and degrees.— 
Ic is a kind of revenge indireétly levelled at thote 
who epprefs them, and in which they indulge them- 
felves the more readily, as they have no other way 
of expreffing their refentment. 

Another motive may be affigned for the content- 
ment accruing from events of this nature. They 
hold up ferious admonitions to arbitrary princes, 
and warn them to be moderate in the exercife of 
their power, left they thould, in their turn experi- 
ence the wrath and indignation of an injured people. 
Confcious of this effect upon the minds of their ru- 
lers, nations view fuch events as the beft of leffons 
to thofe who hold them in fubjeCtion. 

To thefe caufes may be afcribed the eagernefs 
with which men have always fided with the-oppref- 
fed. The Amerigans were reputed ill-ufed ; this 
excited compaflion: they were defcribed at the fame . 
time aca relolute and hrave nennie derermined ra 
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refift oppreffion; this procured them efteem and 
refpect, and raifed them a multitude of adherents 
in all parts of Europe. 

Before this period, the vaft continent of North 
America was hardly known to moft Europeans, but 
‘by its geographjcal pofition on the maps of the 
globe. They wre totally ignorant that nations 
were filently TanENG that part of the world, which 
would one day difpute its poifeffion with one of the 
greateft powers in Europe. The fudden difclofure 
of fo vaft a feene, flruck all people with aftonifh- 
ment. It fufpended their attention to all other ab- 
jeets: thefe became comparatively fmall, when fet 
againft thofe events which were now the fubjeét of 
univertal expectation. 

The French, in particular, were longing to fee 
the fword drawn by both parties. Both miniftry 
and people concurred in this with; the firftt in full 
hope of difmembering an empire of whjeh they be- 
gan to ftand in the greateft dread ; the fecond from 
popular anipathy, no lefs than natural impulfe in 
favour of men who were reprefented as ftruggling 
againft their oppreffors. 

From thefe caufes France was more intent on the 
tranfactions now taking place in America, than any 
other power. She beheld with pleafure the proba~ 
bility of a moft fanguinary conteft between her an- 
cient rival, and the Colonies which fhe had taken fo 
much time to found and bring to maturity, and had 
protected at fo vaftan expence. She rejoiced to fee 
the fruits of fo much fagacity and care, the pro- 
duce of near two centuries, on the point of being 
torn for ever from the hands that planted them. 
Her only apprehenfion was, that a fenfe of their 
mutuafinterefts might reconcile the jarring parties, 
and prevent them from coming to thofe extremities 
into which her clandeftine endeavours were now fe- 
dGuloutly exerted ta nrecinitare hack 
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The meeting of the American Congrefs opencd 
the faireit profpect of realizing the fanguine expec- 
tations fhe had entertained, that America, confid- 
ing in her ftrength, would refufe to make the con- 
ceifions demanded by Britain; and that neither of 
the contendants being in any. difpofition to yield, 
difputes would. arife to fuch af eight, as to render 
an appeal to force unavoida ye. 

Elated with thefe ideas, the French miniftry view- 
edthis meeting of the Congrets a8 the fitit ftep to 
the great revolution they were looking for. The 
altercation, from being a difference of opinion be- 
gun and maintained by individuals, was gradually 
become a national quarrel of the moft ferious, na- 
ture. It had already produced an effect of the laft 
importance ; it had united all America under one 
government: Britain had no longer a fingle Colo- 
ny to contend with; fhe had them al] to face under 
one dermination, ‘ 

The difference between the language they held 
when a funder, and the ftile they now affumed, was 
manifeft to every obferving man. They did not, 
indeed, caft off at once all re{pect and fubmiffion ; 
but their conceptions were bold beyond any former 
precedent, and their expreffions were animated to 
a degree that bordercd on defiance. ; 

The deliberations of Congrefs, indeed, were at- 
tended with fecrecy, and the daringnefs of their 
{peeches was known only to thofe who were prefent : 
but the refult of thefe deliberations proved in what 
atone they had been conducted, and with what 
kind of {pirit the members were actuated, 

‘The unufual boldnefs and animation that accom- 
panied all difcourfes and writings of private indivi. 
duals, .correfponded with the ipiritednef$ of their 
leaders : it went even further. As they were not 
bound by formalities, they kept no meafures in 
their invectives againft the politics of Britain : they 
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fpoke tke men who well forefaw the iffue of the con= 
eeft; and were not therefore apprehenfive of the 
canfequences of what they might {peak or write. 

The time is come, faid they, to fix ourfelves 
pon a ftable ground. Let us at once know our 
@eftiny : freedom gr flavery is now the queftion : 
fhall we, 2 great, Namcrots people, humbly fub- 
mit to be ruled by andsher nation that has not con- 
quered us, and that dwells in a different hemif- 
phere? Let our courage firft be tried, and victory, 
decide between us. It were a fhame for men to 
yield before fuch a decifion. 

What are the foundations upon which they erett a 
right of fovercignty over us? Is it on their fupe- 
tior virtue, or brighter capacity ? The firft they have 
candour enough not to prefume upon : they frankly 
acknowledge themfelves, and if they did not, we 
know them to be a corrupt and venal people in every 
thing relating to politics and government? With 
what a face can fuch a people claim the prerogative 

‘ef governing adiftant nation, not wortfe, if not bet= 
ter than themfelves ? What renders fuch a claim 
the more unreafonable, is the impoffibility of their 
being acquainted with our condition fo well as our- 
felves. A {mall number of thofe who compofe their 
Parliament, are men of knowledge and éxperience ; 
burt the major part is made up of perfons whofe 
wealth only could have feated them there ; and fome 
of whom lie under the imputation of a bad charac- 
ter. Shall fuch an Affembly, chofen by a diminu- 
tive proportion of the people, whofe votes are al- 
moft all purchafed, and who themfelves will fell 
their own to the higheft bidder; fhall fuch an Af- 
fembly arrogate the right of making laws for us, 
who are as knowing as themfelvs in general mat- 
ters, ané: much more competent to the tafk of pro- 
viding for our own welfare, without going three 
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Their capacity we refpeét, indeed, much more 
than their virtue ; but while it is continually prof 
tituted, it is much more dangerous than medid- 
crity of talents accompanied by good intentions: 
thefe will go much farther in promoting the good 
of the community, than brightnefs of genius at- 
tended by adubious character# But allowing their 
abilities to be ever fo fplendi4, and even fuperior to 
our own, ftill we have capacity enough to manage 
ourown concerns; and experience has fhown it to 
a proverb, that every one is beft converfant in his 
own affairs. ‘ 

But why fhould we diffemble our fentiments on 
their condu& and intentions re{pecting America? 
They planted Colonies with no other view than to 
make them fubfervient to their own conveniency. 
While unable to exercife 4 will of our own, we 
yielded paffively to their fuperior power ; and they 
made the moft of us accordingly. But we are no 
longer ih that infant ftate of Colonifation, which 
obliged us.to pay implicit obedience to their com- 
mands. While their behawiour to us is diated by 
humanity, we fhall gladly remember that we both 
originate trom the fame anceftors; but if they cou- 
fider their poffeffion of the land occupied by thefe 
in former ages, as a title to lord it over us, we are 
not fo deftitute of fenfe or fpirit, as to admit of fo 
unjuit and groundlefs a claim. We are now arrived 
at a period of ftrength and maturity that forbids us 
to bend beneath a forcign yoke: it were a fhame, 
if convinced of our own power and importance, we 
fhould tamely give ourfelves up to the controul of 
another people. , 

Let not Britain, therefore, attribute it to petu- 
lance or difaffeCtion, that we think ourfeltes autho- 
rifed to afflume the direétion of our own affairs. We 
are willing, we are defirous to remain her everlatt- 
ing friends. and fellow fibjecte te tha eancnceh dene 
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‘Weats et crown; but let her not deceive herfelf 
‘witli A Yair hope that we Thali defcend any lower. | 
~© Bot what hopes have we, 6n-the other hand; that 
Britain will accept of thefé offers? Fleets and ar- 
mies are the means by which-the evidefitly propofes 
to. retain us in heg bonds: Behold what is now 
‘tranfadling at Botte: this is a true earneft of the 
conduct fhe intends to’hold with America. 

What remains to be done in our fituation, but 
manfullyto face the dangers that threaten us? 
When attacked with fire and fword, have we not a 
Tight to repel the affailants with the like weapons 
of deftruétion ? 

The eyes of Englifhmen are now upon us; and 
nuinbers, perhaps the majority, do not with to fee 
us proftrate ourfelves before the iron rod that is lift- 
ed over our heads. They would defpife us for fuch 
cowardice, and deem us unworthy of the forefathers 
of whom we make fuch a baat. ie 

~ Let us then rouze ourfelves. Let us go.forth and 
‘give our invaders the meeting. Let our tongues 
and our pens be filent, until our deeds have proved 
that we have fpoken and written no more than what 
we dare to perform. Until this is done, Britain 
will not think that we deferve to be treated like 
Englifhmen. 

Such was the ftile and manner of the number- 
lefs publications that appeared in America at this 
time. 

What added, doubtlefs, confiderably to the zeal 
thus manifefted in the common caufe, was the fpi- 
rit exerted upon this occafion by the independent 
clergy. They faithfully adhered to the people ; and 
by their conduct and difcourfes, fhowed that they 
confidcred themfelves as equally inter&{ted with the 
reft of che comnmnity, in maintaining its various 
claims. : : 
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‘ Fhere is probably no country upon earth where 
the inhabitants are more under the influence of their 
preachers than New-England. To fpeak with im- 
partiality, they are ufually men of irreproachable 
character, fincere and laborious in their vocation, 
and exemplary in their lives an& manners. : 

Men of this defcription, ‘many of whom’ ‘were 
eminent: far their learning and eloquence, were: 
powerful affiftants in {piriting up the peaple to co- 
“operate with their leaders in refitting the defigns of 
Britain, which were painted to‘them in all the co- 
lours of injuftice and tyranny. 

The difcourtes addrefied to the people from the 
pulpits in New-England, made the greater impref- 
fion, as they were unbought and flowed from prin- 
ciple. The caufe of the public, from this method 
of fupporting, it, became more facred and refpect. 
able. It created a kind of religious attachment, 
and infpired men with an enthufiaftic courage to 
defend it. : 

The confequence was, that the inhabitants of 
New-England took up arms with the moft confci- 
eatious perfuafion of the juftice and rectitude of do- 
ing it. They went tothe field of battle, convineed 
that if they fell, it was in a caufe that Heaven ap-~ 
Proved. Sentiments of this kind could not fail to 
prodce intrepidity. 

The Congrefs beheld with much fatisfaction -this 
univerfal difpofition to coincide with the meafures, 
which, it perceived, muft foon be taken in the 
prefent circumftances, From the irrefiftible power 
of the Britith miniftry, ir clearly forefaw that the 
utmioft efforts would be made to reduce America by 
force of arn¥. The refolutions adopted tn the lait 
feffion of Parliament, left no hopes of regoncilia- 
tion otherwife than by complying with the a¢ts it 
had lately paffed, and which were the chief caufe 
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That Affembly was duly aware of the dangers 
: they muft encounter in fo arduous an undertaking 
as that of meeting regular troops in fight, flufhed 
with former vi€tories, and commanded by officers. 
of tried valour and experience. But it relied, at 
the fame time, on rh& nature of the country wherein 
the war would be waged ; full of paffes and defiles, . 
interfected with numberlefs rivers and ftreams, and 
covered in fo large a proportion with woods and 
hills. All thefe were powerful impediments to the” 
motions of armies; and would render the fuperior 
difcipline of the Britifh forces much lefs formidae. 
ble than it might at firft appear. 

In order not to be wanting to themfelves in fo 
critical an exigency, lifts were carefully procured 
of the number of fenéible men in every Colony, 
and of thote efpecially who had ferved during the 
lat war. Asno more than twelve years had inter- 
vened fince that period, near two thirds of thofe 
who had borne arms at that time, were {till alive, 
if'one may rely on thecomputation which allows 
two men out of three to be furviving at the expira- 
ton of ten years. 

This examination of their refources for the mili- 
tary lift, was far from unfatisfactory. During the 
progrefs of the preceding war, more than forty 
thoufand Americans had taken the field in their fuc- 
ceflive turns: their ftanding complement wastwenty- 
five thoufand. Allowing for the various accidents 
concomitant on life, a fund ftill remained confifting 
of about twelve thoufand men, who had feen actual 
Servier, and were well acquainted with the ule of 
‘aims and military ditcipline, 
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CHAP. VUIL 
Yranfattions in Great Britain relating to the Colonies, 


4 
FTER laying the foundation of the republi- 
A can fyftem, fo long propofed by the leading - 
men in America, and providing for an effectual se. 
fidtance to the efforts of Great Britain, the Con- 
grefs {eparated, after a feffion of near two months. 

Intelligence of the meeting and tranfaétions of 
this Affembly, fpeedily reached England ; bur not- 
withftanding their importance, they did not feem 
to accafion much alarm to the generality of people, 
That party which adhered coahs views and refoju- 
tions of the miniftry, placed fo much confidence in 
their abilities, and in the meafures which they had 
lately taken to bring the Americans to obedience, 
that they felt no apprehenfion on account of the 
bold proceedings of the Congrefs. They looked 
upon them as little more than the idle clamours of 
an unruly multitude, which the exertion of a pro-, 
per fpirit would quickly filence. 

The other party, indeed, viewed thefe proceed~ 
ings ina very different light. As they had from 
the commencement of the difpute taken upon them 
to predict an univerfal confederacy of America, and 
an obftinate refiftance to the defigns of Great Bri- 
tain, they did not fail to point out to the world, 
how true and well-founded their prognoftications * 
had proved; and to warn people not to advance any 
further in a track that evidently was dangerous in 
the highett degree. . 

But the public had loft all patience on this fubject. 
So much had been aflerted and contradiéted on both 
fides of the queftion, it was involved in fo many 
doubts and uncertainties. that the bnlk -fehe -. 
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tion began to drop its attention to American topics, 
One would have thought by the indifference with 
which they were treated, by far- the greateft num- 
ber, that they had refolved, as it were, to give 
themfelves no further concern about them, until 
fome event fhould happen of fo ferious a nature as 
to render them unqueftionably of the utmoft im- 
‘portance. 

Such was the temper of the nation at large, 

goth Nov. when anew Parliament met, which foor 

1774. appeared to be no lefs difpofed than the 
former, to adopt and purfue with: vigour. the. ideas 
and views of the miniftry refpecting America. 

The Royal fpeech informed them of the difobe- 
dient fpirit ftill prevailing in Maffachufet; that it 
was abetted by the other Colonies; that due mea- 
fures had been taken to enforce the atts paffed by 
the late Parliament; that an inviolable rgfolution 
had -been embraced to maintain the fupremacy of 
the Britith legiflature in every part of. the empire; 
and that in the fupporz of fo juft a determination, 
no doubt was entertained of their warmeft concur+ 
sence. 

An addrefs in conformity to the fentiments ex- 
prefled in this fpeech, was voted by a prodigious 
majority. But, they who were of a different opi- 
nion, exerted themfclves on this occafion with un- 
common vigour; and though born dewn by the 
weight of numbers, did not feem inclined to give 
up any part of the conteft upon that account. 

The refufal of their concurrence was founded ont 
the neceffity of a {trict examination of what the pre- 
ceding Parliament bad done, before they ventured 
to give‘it their approbation. The reftoration of 
tranquility in America, had been held outas a motive 
to gain approvers of the meafures adopted in the 
concluding feffion of the laft; it became, there- 
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prefent, to examine how far the fuccefs of thofe 
meafures correfponded with the motives from 
which they had been approved. But how different 
was the profpect_from that which had been prd- 
mifed ! Inftead of that peaceable pictute which mi- 
niftry had drawn in fuch fateéring coléurs, they 
beheld all America in flatties; andit would require 
the fkill of the ableft ftatefman to extinguifhit: - 

To require them to give their fanctiun to the 
‘plans in agitation among minifters, was an attempt 
to impofe upon their common fenfe and experience. 
It was inviting them to add fuel to a fire that was 
confuming one of the nobleft monuments of Britith 
genius and induftry. ‘ 7 

America was now, it clearly appeared, to be de. 

voted to minifterial vengeance, fot having: fally 
proved the incompetency of the fchefries that were 
now ingprofecution. With what prefumiption had 
its immediate fall been foretold, beneath the ter- , 
tors awaiting the armatnents that had Been fent 
forth ? But had any fupplicating voice been heard 
among the Americans? Were they not, on the 
contrary, ftanding in a firm and compact array; pre- 
pared to'méet our utmoft wrath, and full of confi- 
uence in the juftice of their caufe; 
-_ It were imprudence in the extreme, with fitch a 
fight before them, to go forward without inquiring 
how'far they were warranted i: taking fo ferious a 
ftep. Speed was only advifable in the execution 
of defigns maturely weigtted ; but no deliberation 
had preceded thofe of which miniftry dethanded 
their approbation. 

Thofe defigns had Hitherto been atterided with 4 
Kind of fatality. Whatever had been dofe in con: 
sequence of them, had invariably been “productive 
of mifchiet.: Was it confiftent with¢prudence to 
perfiit in a fyftem not one part of which had anfwer- 
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. Ape anfwer to thefe objections was, that the’ be- 
haviour of America was fo difrefpe@ful, and even 
fo threatening, that it would argue a total want of 
{pirit to let it pafs without notice. It was nugatory 
to fay that the Americans were perfuaded of the 
equity of their caute. This was an argument that 
might as juftly be pleaded ia juftification of Greae 
Britain. But who was, in fucha conteft, to decide 
of its reétitude or impropriety ? If Britain ought 
not, had Aimcrica a better title? The conteft was 
now chiefly from that quarter. It began about the 
right of Great,Britain to impofe taxes upon. America, 
In compliance with the wifhes of America, Great 
Britain virtually relinquithed this right, by repeal- 
ing every money aét faving one. That one was the 
beaft material of any ; its produce was a meer trifle : 
it was excepted for no other reafon than to preferve 
she honour of the nation: the Americans knew it . 
but nothing would fatisfy the Americans; their 
pride and SERinaey difdained to feel for the honouy 
of Britain: am unlimited fubmiffion to their de- 
mands, was the fole condition upon which they de- 
clared themfelves willing to be reconciled. 

In private quarrels, individuals that meant re- 
conciliation, met each other half way : the party 
that refuted was always confidered as the moft blamne- 
able. Now Britain had gone more than half this 
iway.; fhe had gone almoit the whole z but Ame- 
vica had not moved a fingle ftep frony the ground 
upon which fhe flood at*firft: the feemed imperi- 
oufly to wait for a total unreferved acquiefeence in 
her defires on the part of Britain. ; 

This was a faithful portraiture of the refpedtive 
pofition of the two contendants. Would any man 
ihat wifhed-well to the reputation of Britain, re- 
quire that thy thould humbly fubmit to the diétates - 
of America? All had been done that could be exp 
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tified, the honour of Britain excepted: Heaven 
forbid that alfo thould be given up to the haugh- 
tinefs of the Americans. They alone had protracted 
theconteft, by refufing all condefcendance, while Bri- 
tain made fo many conceffions. Such a diffimilitude 
of behaviour made it neceffary for Britain to alter 
both her ftile and conduct. She nolonger exacted taxes 
from America; fhe demanded homage and refpeét ¢ 
fhe felt herfelf infulted, and expected a teparation 
of her honour: fhe was not only the parent, but 
the protecting ftate; this gave her a fuperiority 
which inconteftably empowered her to look for de« 
ference and condefcenfion in her dependants. 

The very nature of the difpute was totally 
changed. America having refufed the moft flendet 
acknowledgment of the foveteignty of Britain, that 
could in the prefent circumftances have been res 
quired,*was guilty of a wilful and daring affront, 
which merited a confpicuous chaftifement. Were 
Britain to refrain from infli€ting it, her {pirit and 
her power would equally be queftioned ; and if the 
delayed it, the evil would accumulaie by an ins 
creafe of infolence on the part of the Colonies, 
and-of contempt on that of the European nations, 
which had already teftified their furprife at the pati- 
ence and inaction of the Britith minifters, under 
fuch repeated provocations. 

Such was the ftile of the debates upon this ads 
drefs : they were equally fpirited in both Houfes ; 
but it was carried in the Houfe of Commons by two 
hundred and fixty-four, againft feventy-three; and 
in the Houle of Lords by fixtv-three to thirteen, 

Such majorities decided at once the fate of all 
oppofitionto miniftry ; and the American$ had now 
full intimation given them, that they would meet 
with no more favour from the prefent Parliament 
than from the laft. 
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But the firmnefs and_perfeverance of this oppo~ 
-fition was not in the leaft diminifhed by the protpedt 
of the numbers it would have to encounter, Small 
as it-was in the Upper Houfe, it produced a pro- 
teft which concluded with thefe remarkable words: 
-—‘* Whatever may the mifchievous defigns, or the 
** inconfiderate temerity which leads others to this 
“€© defperate courfe, we with to be known as perfons 
““* who Have ever difapproved of meafures fo per- 
“ nicious in their paft effects, and their future ten- 
** dency ; and who are not in hafte, without in- 
“S quiry or information, to commit ourfelves. in de- 
** clarations which may precipitate our country 
“ into all the calamities of a civil war.” 

The oppofition in Parliament was in the mean time 
ftrongly feconded by the merchants of London and 
Briftol trading to America. As they were fully ap- 
‘prifed of the confequences that muft neceffarily in- 
fue from a perfeverance in the hoftile meafures re- 
folved upon with North America, and deeply in- 
tercfted in fuch an event, they exerted their whole 
‘influence to avert it. They prepared a réprefen- 
tation of the diftretles they would unavoidably fuf- 
fer from fuch meafures, and pointed out circum- 
flantially the various detriments that would arife 
from them to tke public, and how dearly the. pro- 
fecution of them muft be paid for. 

This oppofition was attended with another. of no 
lefs weight and confequence. Mr. Pitt, now Lord 
Chatham, had for feveral years lived a retired life, 
remote from the bufy feenes in which he had long 
ated fo confpicuous a part. But his apprehenfions 
of the danger impending on the ftate, now brought 
him.again trom his retreat. Though from feveral 
‘caufes bis popularity was diminithed, and his power 
wmuch leilened, yet the native dignity of his fupe- 
nor genius, and the remembrance of the illuftrious 
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snot fail to procure him attention and influence to 
which ever fide he might feem to incline. : 
He appeared in the Houfe of Lords on the firft 
aoth Jan, day of their meeting after the Chrift-- 
1775. mas recefs. He began his fpeech by 
atotal diffent from the plan purfued in America by 
the miniftry, and moved for an addrefs to the King, 
immediately to recall the troops from Boffon, as a 
neceffary ftep to all reconciliation. “ An hour now: 
loft,” faid he, “in allaying the ferment in Ame« 
tica, might produce years of calamity, asthe fitu., 
ation of the troops rendered them and the Ameri- 
cans continually liable to events which would cut, 
off the poffibility of a reconciliation. By withdraw- 
ing them, a proof of confidence and good will would 
be given on our fide, that would remove jealoufy 
and fufpicion on the other. This was a preliminary 
ftep of Gn indifpenfible nature, and which muft be 
taken previous to all others. It would be the fete 
ting of our foot on the threfhold of peace.” ; 
€ animadverted in the févereft terms upon the 
conduct of miniftry, He accufed them of having 
deceived the nation, by mifreprefenting the fitua- 
tion of the Colonies, and by impreffing people with 
an idea, that the difputes and difturbances among 
them were the affair of Bofton onl}, in which the 
reft were unconcerned, and which a fingle regiment 
would fuffice to quell. He pointedly reprobated 
the whole fyftem of acts and regulations lately paf- 
fed refpecting them. He contended not, he faid, 
for indulgence, but juftice to America. If we con- 
fulted our intereft or our dignity, the firft advances 
ipa and concord fhould come from usg as con- 
ceffion always comes with a better grace, and more 
falutary effeéts, from a fuperior. He warnad them 
to retract in time, left unfertunate accidents fhould 
compel rhem to fibmic en tha few. ede 
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of yielding through force, what they might have 
had the credit of granting through kindnefs. 

* Heconcluded along and animated fpeech upon this 
important occafion, in the following bold and ftri- 
king manner :—-‘* If the minitters,” {aid he, ‘ thus 
pene in mifadvifing and mifleading the King, 

will not fay that they can alienate the affections of 
his fubje¢ts ftom his crown; but I will affirm they 
will make the crown not worth his wearing :—I wil} 
not fay that the King is betrayed, but I will pro- 
nounce that the kingdom is undone.” 

But the efforts of Lord Chatham in favour of the 
Americans, availed them nothing. Coercion was 
now decifively refolved upon by the majority, and 
no other plan was allowed tobe admifhble, They re- 
newed al] the arguments tending to criminate Ame 
rica, and to juftify the conduct of miniftry. The 
time was now arrived, {aid they, for a fina] re- 
folution not only to be taken, but enforced. Pars 
liament is determined to be obeyed; America re- 
fufes obedience ; whaf then but force can decide? 
‘To poftpone coercion after fo many threats, would 
be derogating from the national dignity, Delays 
in fo urgent a bufinefs would defeat it without re- 
medy, as the Americans were daily increafing their 
preparations and ftrength to encounter it, Years 
had elapfed fince it had been the duty of Great Bri- 
tain to employ her fuperiority of means in crufhing 
this rebellious fpirit; fhe had fuffered it already ta 
goatoo far, But if relying on the groundlefs hope 
that America might be reclaimed by other meafures, 
the neglected thoie of compulfion, fhe would only 
render ita tafk of more difficulty to employ them 
fuccefsfully in future, as fhe would certainly find 
to her’ coft, that the muft emplay them at laft, 
however unwilling, if fhe meant to retain any power 
aver the Colonies. 
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~ Aftef a violent conteft, fupported chiefly by a 
repetition of what had fo frequently been urged, the 
motion was rejected by a majority of fixty-eight to 
eighteen, 

In the mean time, the merchants and manufae- 
turers throughout the kingdom, in imitation of thofe 
of London and. Briftol, laid a variety of petitiong 
before Parliament againft the hottile projects of the 
miniftry refpecting America. 

_ The treatment of thefe petitions was remarkable: 
they were highly difpleafing to the people in power, 
as tending dircétly to defeat all the purpofes they 
had fo much at heart ; but as they could not be re- 
jected with a high hand, without adding confidera- 
bly to: the multitude who appoled the miniftry, a 
committee was appointed to take them into confide- 
tation, which was not to take place till after a pre- 
vious cSmmittee on the affairs of America, . 

The reafon affigned for feparating thefe two ob- 
jets, was, that the confideration of commercial, 
ought not to interfere with political matters ; each 
of thefe being fufficiently perplexing, without 
othcr embarraffment, While the attention of the 
Houle was taken up with the one, it ought not 
therefore to be diftraéted by the other: both to- 
gcther would puzzle and perpleX; but afunder, 
would be difcuffed with much more eafe and per- 
{picuity. 

But oppofition would not admit of fuch a reafons 
ing. To difunite politics from commerce, in treat- 
ing of the bufinefs of America, were dividing, ina 
manner, the body from the foul. To what purpofe 
fhould we concern ourfelves about America, unlefs 
it were for the fake of commerce? But were it 
otherwife, there was no clafs of men wh&fe cor- 
refpondence affifted more in the illuftration of po- 
Jitical knowledge than that of merchanre « thee cu, 
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information ;- among thefe the political occurrences 
of: the times conftituted a principal part; as.ac- 
cording to thefe, they regulated their. mercantile 
proceedings. To exclude the intelligence that mutt 
arife from blending commerce with politics, would 
therefore be extremely unwife, efpecially in a cafe 
where they were fq intimately linked as in all that 
related to the Britifh Colonies, 

To defer the hearing of thefe petitions till the 
other committee had fat, was in effect to reject 
them. They were intended as reafons to influence 
that very committee againft the propofals of mini- 
ftry. The truth was, they were dreaded as the 
moft formidable objeétions to thefe propofals, and 
were not, for that reafon, to be permitted to enter 
the lifts, till the enemy they,were to combat, had 
moved off the field triumphantly, under pretence 
that no antagonift appeared to oppofe them.* 

But the Houle of Commons was equally decifive 
for minifterial meafures with the Houfe of Lords. 
The queftion was carried in their favour by one 
hundred and ninety-feven, againft eighty-one, 

In confequence of this decifion, the petitions that 
had been prefented frem London, Briftol, Liver- 
pool, Manchefter, Norwich, Birmingham, Glaf- 
gow, and other commercial towns, were fucceffively 
configned to what was then humouroufly entitled 
the’ Committee of Oblivion. 

But the merchants of London were determined 
not to give up a conteft of fo weighty a kind, with- 
out teftifying to the world how much they theught 
the proceedings of adminiftratiqn were contrary to 
found policy. They drew up a kind of proteft, in 
which they afferted, that the connection hetween 
Great Britain and America was principally of 3 
commercial nature, as the benefits derived from it 
to each were chiefly fuch. During a century, and 
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ally employed in encreafing and encouraging the 
trade carried on between them, as an object of the 
laft importance. That the manifold regulations 
adopted for the mutual profperity of the Colonics 
and the mother country, formed the great political 
chain that united them to each other. Queftions 
of commerce and policy, wherein both are con- 
cerned, ought therefore never to be divided, but 
examined jointly, as compofing a whole, of which 
the parts can never be well perceived, unlefs they 
are placed in one point of view. : 

This remonftrance was prefented on the day ap- 
pointed for the previous committce to take place. 
It was warmly feconded by the oppofitiotf, who in- 
fifted on the indignity offered to fo refpeétable a 
body as the merchants of London, in referring the 
petition toa mock examination. A direct refufal 
would have been lefs mortifying. 7 

As to the pretence fo ftrongly urged, that a dif- 
cuffion of commercial matters would create a delay 
in the profecution of meafures of more confequence, 
it was unjuft and groundlefs. No meafures could 
equitably be formed without fuch a difcuffion; and 
the time required for it would not be of fufficient 
length to inyalidate any meafures that might follow 
in confequence of fo proper and ncceflary a dif 
cnffion. 

Such a proceeding, it was further alledged, was 
unpatliameptary + it pre-fuppofed a knowledge and 
conviction in minifters that the queftioa would be 
carried according to their withes; thisindeed was not 
furprizing: but-what jas truly intolerable, it took 
away the very forms that fhquld be obferved in tranf 
actions of this kind, and prevented thofe who had a 
clear right to it, from ftating their abjeCtiong to the 
meafures that paffed againft their {uflrages, 

But the fact was, the ultimate decifion of mini- 
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fo-many fpeeches, of which they knew beforehand 
the inefficacy. War was now the word; and not- 
withftanding no weightier reafon could be given for 
not attending to what the merchants-had to fay than 
this very determination, yet that was the very mo- 
tive that impelled minifters to refufe them a hear- 
_ing, left thefe fhould make it appear how unwife it 
was to precipitate the nation into fuch a meafure. 

And Yet in cafe of a war, whom were they bound 
tofconfult with more attention and deference than 
the mercantile claffes, upon whom principally de- 
pends the‘arrangement of finances, and thofe ‘pecu- 
ntary refources without which war cannot be waged. 
In whatever light therefore the point in quettion 
was confidered, every motive concurred to induce 
the miniftry to pay the moft ferious regard to the 
reprefentations laid before them by fo great a num- 
ber of merchants from all parts of the kingdom, 
~ In anfwer to the oppofition, it was alledged, that 
faction had the principal hand in framing of the pe- 
titions fo much recémmended. The merchants 
had hitherto teftified the fulleft reliance on the dif- 
erection of Parliament; why fhould they feize an 
occafion of this kind to exprefs their doubts of its 
willingnefs to confult their interefts, and its ability 
to do it effectually ? 

The trade of Great Britain to America was in 
truth highly bencficial ; but this was owing to the 
dependent fituation of our Colonies : were they per- 
mitted to encroach on the fuperiority of Britain, 
and to break through the regulations that had been 
framed with fo much care and fagacity to fecure it, 
the adyantages refulting from their commerce, 
would gradually diminifh, and become undeferving 
of the “olicitude with which England had fo invari- 
ably attended to the protection and welfare of her 
American dependencies. . 

Diftant pofleffions required an equal mixture of 
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them. America, it could not be denicd, had ex- 
perienced hitherto, much more of the firft than of 
the laft. Prefuming on its flourifhing condition, 
and glorying in its ftrength, it-now aimed at an 
abatement of that fuperiority en the fide of Britain, 
which had been exereifed ever fince the foundation 
of her Colonies, without the leaft complaint or ap- 
pearance of diflatisfaétion.’ But fhould Britain re- 
lax of thofe rights the had fo long maintained, and 
enjoyed without difpute, the merchants themfelves 
would be the firft to feel the confequences, and to 
arraign the imprudent indulgence of thofe minis 
fters who fhould, from ill-founded motives of po- 
licy, comply with the unreafonable req@€fts of tho 
Colonifts, . 

True it was, that war, and its concomitances, 
were a’ terrible object to behold; but they were 
fometimés neceffary, to prevent greater evils— 
What evil could befal a trading nation fo much to 
be dreaded, as the lofs of its commerce ?—Wag 
America to proceed in the courfe it had begun, a 
few years would fuffice to fet her free from all thofe 
reftraints that render the poffeffion of her valuable 
to Great Britain. 

The chief of thefe reftraints was the navigation 
act. But though the frit obfervance of this, and 
the feveral injunctions laid upon them, might wear 
the appearance of feverity, yet they contributed-to 
the reciprocal advantage of both partics, by en- 
couraging the native produce of the Colonies, and 
enabling Britain not only to defend them with her 
arms, but to grant them immenfe fums of money 
in annual bounties upon every article of trade which 
they could either difcover or improve. ° 

It had been repeatedly demonftrated by faét, no 
jefs than by argument, that the intcreft of both 
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yation of the commercial fyftem fo long eftablithed 
Between them. By adhering to it, they had both 
profpered in a wondeful degree:; and it might with 
great truth be added, that the proportion of that 
profperity was evidently greater in every effential 
refpect on the fide of America, than on that of 
Great Britain. In proof of this, without entering 
* into any further detail, let the refpective condition 
of the:-commonalty be viewed in both counries, and 
and Jet an impartial obferver decide which is the 


* moft enviable of the two. 


The demands of the Americans were confequently 
ungenergus and ill-timed. They were fully confcious 
of the greater eafe of circumftances attending the 
generality of individuals among them, and of the 
oppreffive burdens with which they were loaded in 
Britain. They knew the exigencies of the parent 
ftate, and with what difficulty fhe bore vp againft 
the embarraffments that furrounded her. Was 
this therefore a feafon to cavil about requefts not 
attended, perhaps, with all the formality which 
their pride exacted, but certainly founded upon the 
tri€tett negeffity, and of which nothing could war 
rant the refufal, 

Were that perpetual plea of the Americans fincere, 
~-apprehenfiortor their juft rights and immunities, 
they would ere now have devifed fame expedient to 
alfit Great Britain in fuch a method as might prove 
equally ufeful to her, and agreeable to their own 
ideas. But during a conteft that had lafted now 
ten years, they had not made a fingle propofal.— 
‘This thowed, beyond the power of cantradiion, 
that it was not the manner of atking their afliflance 
which difpleafed them, fo much as the very matter 
itfel!. « They were fecretly determined to give none ; 
and their whole fiudy was to hide this determination, 
saat che Were se at an alleealewan thecwpde at 
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Were conceffions to be made until the Americans 
were entirely fatisfied, would their warmeft advo- 
cate fland up and name the laft of their demands ? 
They were indefinite; and, in truth, aimed at a to- 
tal repeal of whatever might feem obnoxious to 
their immediate intereft. But that and their real 
intereft differed greatly. A deprivation of the com- . 
mercial and political: fupport they derived from 
Great Britain, would be the greateft unhappinefs 
that could betal them. But this they muft fubmit 
to, if they fhould ever fucceed in the purfuit of 
that delufive phantom of independence of alt 
controul from Britain, which was {o erro! y Te~ 
prefented as the happieft fituation the¥ could at- 
tain. x 

Conceffions, in fhort, were not the true method 
of reclaiming the Americans, They might appear 
fuch to the mercantile claffes, from the facility of 
making them, andthe fpeed with which tranquility 
would be reftored. But how long would this tran- 
quility remain unfhaken ? No longer than till the 
merchants of Great Britain had found how much 
their intereft would fuffer from the confequences of 
thofe conceffions. This would quickly be difco- 
-vered, when, unfettered by tegulations, the Co- 
Jonics received the produce of other*countrics, and 
carried their own wherever they thought proper. 
This was the point they inconteftably aimed at, 
however they might pretend to the contrary. Not- 
withftanding their boaft of the vaft bufinefs tranf- 
acted with Great Britain, it was well known to 
arife.from the prodigious credit they were indulged 
with here, and could not expec elfewhere., 

Truc it was, that fome years might elapic be- 
fore thefe evils would be difcovered; but they 
would infallibly arrive, ,and their progrefs, though 
filent-and unnoticed at firit, would neverthelefs be 
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ful as not tebe remedied. Now therefore was the 
feafon ta@bviate them, before they had taken too 
decp #foot, and while the ftrength of Britain was 
aderpttate to their eradication. 

‘Confiderations of lefs importance had often put 
‘arms into the hands of Britain: why fhould fhe he- 
fitate in a cafe like the prefent, where honour and 
intereft, unitedly call upon her for the moft fpeedy 
and vigorous exertions ?, The merchants were wont 
heretofore to fecond the wifhes of the miniftry, in- 
ftead of oppofing them: if they were alarmed at 
the fufpenfion of thofe profits accruing from com- 
rmerce;4jz, was an inconvenience to which they had 
frequently fubmitted : their enemies would expe- 
rience as many, if net more ; and it were unworthy. 
of the character they had fo long fuftained, to yield 
to indignities for the fake of profit. 

But the loffes in prefent contemplation “were no- 
thing in comparifon to thofe that would follow in 
future, fhould Britain, from a {piritlefs fondnefs for 
temporary quiet, give up tamely thofe advantages 
that would infue from a refolute maintenance of her 
juft rights. This was a policy hitherto unknown in 
this country, where, inftead of hefitation and back- 
wardnefs, her councils had always been noted for the 
atdour and celerity with which they were infpired, 
whenever the caufe of the public was in agitation. 

Thefe were the fcope and purport of the number- 
lefs arguments that filled both the Parliament and 
the nation. But fuch was the heat and violence of 
parties at this juncture, that arguments alone did 
not fuffice to exhale it. All bounds of decency 
were overleaped in this’ unfortunate contention. 
Scurrility and invective were fubftituted in lieu of 
of redioning ; and animofity fuperceded all the rules 
of civility and decorum. 

Navee dd mintire and annothon euwage with Jo 
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who felt how light they were in the icale of power, 
exerted all their eloquence and abilities in order to 
ender their antagonifts odious. They reprefented 
them as incapable, neglectful, and inconfiitent - 
and the aéts framed under their aulpices, as the off 
ipring of falfe information and ignorance. They 
were threatened with a fevere vengeance, when the 
day thould come, as it muft at lait, that the nation * 
would open its eyes to the iniquity of their ddmini- 
tiration, : 

The laft Parliament was deferibed as deeply par. 

ticipating of their guile; and no language was fpar- 
cd in drawing it in the moft defamatory " 
Among a variety of charges, one in part#fular fpe- 
cified, that it began its political life with a viola- 
tion of the facred right of election in the cafe of 
Middlefex, that it died in the act of Popery, by 
eftablifhing the Romith religion in Canada, and had 
left a rebellion in America, as a legacy to the 
nation. 
* The final conclufion of this: fcene of altcreation 
and inveteracy was, that the Motion in favour of 
the merchants petition was rejected by a divifion of 
two hundred and fifty to eighty-nine, : 

But oppofition was not alone in this day of trial, 
America feconded them ftrenuoufly in the perfons 
of her agents, one of whom, on this memorable 
occafion, was Doétor Franklin, whofe genius and 
abilities had, at the time of the flamp ast, been fo 
fuccefsfully exerted in the fervice of his country. 

Thefe gentlemen prefented a petition, originally 
addreffed by the American Congrefs to the King, 
who had referred it to Parliament. m 

Hereupon a violent debate immediately “arofe. 
No petition, it was argued, could be receiveddérom 
the continental Congrefs. It was no legal body ; 
and to admit of any hearing on their behalf, would 
be a fort of recognition of their legality. The ge- 
. neral 
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neral Affemblies, and their agents, were the oniy 
lawful reprefentatives of the Colonies: none elfe 
would be admitted. : ks 

The reply was, that no government fubfifted in 
the Colonies. Popular commotions, aéts of Par- 
Nament, and diffolutions, had feverally put an end 
to it. It was now incumbent on Parliament to co- 
operate in refioring it. “The Congrefs confifted of 
perfon$ of great influence in America, who were 
highly defirous to prevent the continuation of the 
diforders : they deferved, therefore, to be heard, 

if not as a public body, at leaft as.individuals of 
chasedter. Petitions were the acknowledged right 
af fubjects of all denominations ; and ie would ill 
become the Britifh Parliament to reject one that 
came recommended” by fo many motives to give it 
at leaft, a civil, if not a favourable reception. 

It behoved Parliament in fo dangctousa crifis as 
the prefent, to beware of treating petitions or peti- 
tioners with fupercilioufnefs: they ought, on the 
contrary, te. be encouraged, as pofibly the readietf, 
and, indecd, now the only means of preventing in- 
finite mifchiefs. Thefe mifchiefs were evidently 
impending, and would fall heavily and fpeedily on 
Britain and America, if not-prevented with the ut- 
mott diligence. 

Parliunent ought to rejoice at the humility 
adopted by Congreis, and receive its addrefies wirh 
the more readineis, as a refufal would cut-off all 
means of communication with fo refpectable a 
body; which, though not affembled according to 
the icgal forms, was in faét the, moft powerful 
and: important affembly at prefent in North Ame- 
Sica. 3 « 

It ought to be duly remembered, that it was 

. chiefly by rejecting petitions, America had been 


bronght te its. prefent condition of turbulence and 
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ing otherwife, unlefs it was refolved to accelelate 
rebellion. This would infallibly be produced by 
a refufal to attend to the prefent petition. It was 
the duty of Parliament to receive it, as the very in- 
tent of their fitting was to hear and redrefs the 
grievances of the fabject. : 

After an __ineffeétual -ftruggle, the American 
agents had the mortification o feeing: the petition : 
rejected by a majority of two hundred and eighteen 
tg fixty-eight. : 

In the mean time a conciliatory plan was prepar- 
ing by the Earl of Chatham. Preferving the un- 
dauntednefs and perfeverance of his charatter, 
refolutely determined to exert his whose 
in oppofition to the hoftile fchemes pfopofed by 
miniftry. 

To this effect, he laid before the Houfe of 

tit. Feb, . Lords a bill, the intent of which was 

1775°* to fettle the troubles in America, and to 
affert, at the fame time, the fupreme legiflative 
authority and fuperintending power of Great Bri- 
tain over the Colonies. : 

“He requefted the Houfe, in the mot earneft and 
pathetic terms, fincerely to affift in fo falutary 2 
work 3 to lay afide the prejudices of party, and to 
confider well the importance of the fubjeét before 
them. * : 

The contents of this famous bill were, 2 fpecific 
acknowledgment of the fupremacy of the legiflature, 
and the fuperintending power of the Britith Parlia- 
ment. It declared that no taxes or charges fhould be 
levied in America but with the free confent of their 
Affemblies. Te afferted a right in the Crown to 
Keep and ftation a military force eftablithed by law, 
in ef part of its dominions ; but declared, that it 
could not be lawfully employed to enforce ienplicit 
and illegal fubtmiffion, It authorifed the holding of 

Vou. 1. No. a. oO Pea gi aes 
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a Congrefs in order to recognize the fupreme fove- 
reignity Of Great Britain over the Colonies, and to 
fextté; at the fanic time, “aA annual revenue upon 
the’Crown, difpofable-by ParHament, and applica- 
ble to the exigencies of the natio#t:’ On complying 
with thefe conditions, the aéts coniplaititd of by 
Congrefs were to be fufpended, with ‘évery other 
mealure pointed out as a grievance; and ths: con- 
-ftitution of their governments to temain as fettled 
by their, charters. 

But this bill, of which the illuftrious framet had 
conceived: fo much hopes, met with the fate of 
every propofal that had beeft madeé im favour of 

-~~duetica. © Tewas oppofed with wnivetat vibtence, 
eaaread, without referve, and pronounced at 
Once totally-inadmiffible. ; 

The reafons alledged for this immediate‘and en- 
tire condemnation, was its evident partiality to 
America, by the various conceffions it enacted, and 
im particular by empowering the Colonies to affem- 
ble in-Congrefs ; a meafure which, of all others, 
was the moftoffenfive to the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain, and moft injurious to its interefts. 

The fufpenfion of the aéts to which they object-. 
ed, was, in fact, arepeal. Were, for inftance, the 
Admiralty Courts to be abrogated, what would be- 
come of the navigation act ?. The rebellious fchemes 
of America wer€ no fecret: they pretended griev- 
ances ; but meant, in reality, to put an end to all 
authority of Great Britain among them. It were 
the height of infatuation to think of conceffions, 
with fo many proofs of their antipathy “to-Britain. 
Tt was the bufitiefs of every friend to/hi¢-country, 
vo: combat their hoftile difpofition with undaunted 
frmnefs,and by no means to appear pliant and’ 
yielding while they affumed, in all their behaviour 
fuch aifuir of enmity and deffance, “+ ; 
Ber eee ses vee. PAG 
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+ Thefe affertions, it was urged, were_not meer 
words called up for the purpofe of a debate, They 
were prompted. by matters of faét, and were-un« 
happily, but too well founded. While they were 
deliberating within thefe walls, the inhabitants of 
America had aétually taken the field. They had 
attacked one of. the King’s garrifons, maftered ity, 
and feized all the ores and ammunition for their. 
own fe, to be employed. againft Britain, Who 
Gould, after this, open his mouth in their defence or 
flavour? They were no longer entitled to either. 
They had now thrown off the matk, and fhown 
themiclves, what they were,—inveterate enemi 
to Britain. a. 

From thefe caufes it was moved, tflat the bilf 
introduced as conciliatory, fhauld be thrown out, in 
the very firft inftance. In this motion the minifte- 
rial party concurred without the leait hefitation.— 
The cifcumftance above-mentioned: of feizing a 
King’s fort, contributed not a little to the warmth 
and haftinefs with which the bill was rejected. Such 
conduct in the Americans ws not unjuftly looked 
upon as a commencement of hottilities. at 

But the fpirit of Lord Chatham did not yield to 
the majority by which his plan was. fo completely 
defeated. Hie fupported their attacks with all the 
fire of his former years, and defended it by. a vari- 
ety of reafonings. 

While minittcrs, faid he, reprefented America*as 
in a ftate of rebellion, it behoved every man prefent 
to exercife his capacity for the quelling of it. No 
plan had hitherto appeared in that Houfe for fo ne- 
ceffary a purpofe. To what could. this be imputed, 
but to a negligence abfolutely criminal in fg ardu-: 
ous a fituation of public affairs? When every exer- 
tion fhould be made to prevent the calamities that 
were fo faft approaching ; and that could not be ob- 

Cy mm. zy 
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viated by any other method fo effectually, as by 4 
plan-of reconciliation... It:was to invite minifters 
to embrace friendly meafures, that he had employed 
himfelf in framing propofals of chat tendency, which 
he adduced a multitude of reafons'te-prove, were 
the only effectual means to fettle the peace of Ame- 
tica upon a ftable and permanent bafis, ©. 

. His opinion was fupported by the concurrence 
of other.Lords in the oppofition, They contended 
that it was highly unreafonable to reject with fo lit- 
tte difcuffion, a bill that tended to bring about a 
pacification fo much wanted on both fides of the 


i antic. What would the Americanethink, when 
they with what impetuofity all propofitions 
of peace and amity with them were attacked by fo 


refpectable a body ‘as the Peerage of Great Britain? 
Would they not inftantly, and juftly conclude, that 
ali hopes of -reconciliation were at an end, and 
thar it only remained for them to prepare for 
war? 

Allowing that the conduct of the Americans. was 
highly blameable, and merited even chaftifement, 
ftill if ic were poffible to avoid fo harfh an extree 
mity, without degrading the nation, would any 
prudent man declare himfelf an enemy to any'mea- 
fure by which fo falutary an end could be accom- 
plithed? War ‘could only be juftified when the 
objeét propofed was not otherwife attainable — 
If the Colonifts could be induced to comply with 
fuch terms, as were reconcilable with the dignity 
of the parent ftate, as well as with their own views 
and wifhes, would not this prove a moft defirable 
event ? Was it not therefore juft and laudable to 
ftrive with all poffible zeal to compafs it, in pre- 
ference to thofe projeéts that were founded upon 
coercion? Thefe were a difgrace to humanity, and 
a-refource which. no good politician ever admitted 
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into his thoughts, while the {malleft hope ree: 
aoe of compromifing differences upon any other 

ng. © 

It a further afferted, that miniftry ought fe- 
tioufly to confider, whether America was the fole 
enemy that Great Britain would have to encounter, 
in cafe of her having recourfe to arms for the deci- 
fion of this unhappy quarrel. Tho America 
was unequal to a trial of ftrength with t Britain, 
were no: other enemies to be apprehended > Would. 
Our ancient rivals ftand ftill, when fo fair an oppor~ 
tunity was offered them of returning the heavy 
blows we had given them fo lately? It was vain 
flatter pareve the Americans would hateaetien 
ciates ; the envy which the greatnefs arf profperity 
of this.country had upiverfally created, would ope- 
Tate on this occafion every where: they would find 
welt-withers and abettors at our very doors, and 
would: foon meet with their open countenance or 
fecret affiftance. No man that profefled himfelf 
the leaft converfant in hiftorical knowledge, could 
deny the validity of thefe fuirmifes. With fuch a 
profpect of fure and certain danger, was it eligible 
to proceed in the track that led direétly toit? Did 
the fituation of Great Britain warrant {uch a ftep — 
‘Was fhe united in her fentiments concerning the 
juftice and propriety of venturing-upon a war ?— 
Though a Parliamentary majority might approve 
it, would the nation at large join heart and hand in 
fuch a meafure? The miniftry ought to know that 
America had a number of partizans in Britain, who 
not only condemned the proceedings. of the peaple 
in power, but even reprobated the principles upon 
which they were founded, and juttified the refiftance 
of the Colonies. People of this mind would al- 
ways find means of obftructing, more or lefs, the 
defigns carrying on againft America; and might, 
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though indirectly, prove more effectual fupporters” 
of iits-caufe than minifters feemed aware. To 
dwell. more particularly on this circumftance might: 
not be advifable; but it fhould:not.be forgotten, 
that where a nation is fo confiderably.-divided in 
opinion, people fhould not be fanguine in their des. 
cifions, and ought, in common modefty, to allow 
the poffibility of their being in error. 
“The minifterial party was not filenced by thefe 
objections. They were reprefented as far-fetched, 
and founded chiefly upon fears and apprehenfions. 
Were men to hearken to thete, no active.meafures 
gould ever be taken. Danger and:ungertainty was 
Penal all human enterprizes; but were theie a. 
fufficient métive to refrain from ating, when called 
upon by juft and valid reafons? Did it become Bri+ 
tain to be paflive under affronts at this, more than 
any other time? Was it efpecially from her own 
fubjects the ought to receive them without refent- 
ment? This was not a maximrever inculcated in 
the fchoo| of found policy: we are taught there, 
that without a proper fpirit no fiate can’ flourith and 
cominand refpect. But without adverting to gene+ 
ral notions, why fhould we behave with more timi- 
dity towards our Colonies, than any other ftate that 
treated us with indignity ? We had faced the great- 
eft powers on earth fearlefsly and fuccefsfully, and 
at a time when it was thought as much as now, that 
they would prove an over-match ; but the courage 
and refources of Britain conquered al] difficulties, 
and would conquer them again, if exerted with {pi- 
rit, prudence, and fidelity : while we can depend 
upon thefe, we may fafely bid defiance to ali our 
enemies, : 
Much had been infifted upon the difunion pre- 
vailing: at home; but was there no difunion in the 
Colonics? Were they to a man unanimous againg 
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Britain? The contrary was well known. With 
cautioufnefs and management, a large proportion 
would remain faithful and aétive in our favour ; 
and it would be our own fault if more did not fide 
with us than with our adverfarics. ‘The means 
were ftill in our power ;—firmnefs in our meafures, 
and warmth in-the caufe of our friends and ad- 
herents. : : 

The proferring of terms to America was yain and 
difgraceful. They hac repeatedly declared againtt 
all others but thofe which they had di€tated from 
the commencement of the difpute, and ftill infifted 
upon at this day. With a people fo Se 
fo wedded to their own ideas, no treagy <stlid be 
had: we mutt either comply with their terms im. 
plicitly, er force ther to accapt ourown. Of the 
two alternatives, which became it Britain to adopt, 
confiftently with its honour? But after all the dif. 
cuffions and inveftigations that had perplexed Par- 
liament in the courfe of this conteft, was it not 
plain that America was weary of obedience to Great 
Britain? Was the queftion therefore any other, 
than whether Britain fhall maintain her fovereignty, 
or relinquifh it? No man, it was prefumed, would 
rife up in that Houfe, and move for a renunciation, 
on the part of Great Britain, of the dominion over 
America. If therefore it is to Be retained, the 
fooner we convince the Americans of our ability to 
do it, the more fpirit and confiftency wili appear in 
our councils, and the lefs we fhall be fufpected of 
being defective either in means to accomplith fuch 
a defign, or in fortitude to undertake it. 

The iff of this long debate refembled that of 
the preceding. It concluded in the entwe over. 
throw of the motion made by the Earl of Chat- 
ham: the votes were fixty-one to thirty-two. So 
refolute was the majority in giving it an entire res 
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jection, that it was not even permitted to remain 
upon the table: a fevere mortification to a man 
who had made fo fplendid a figure, whofe abilities 
had aifed the nation to fuch a pitch of grandeur, 
and whofe opinion and judgment had once been con- 
. fidered as the oracle of this country ! 

The determination to oppofe all conciliatory 
meafures was equally remarkable in the Houfe of 
-Commons. A petition was prefented to it by the 
proprietors of eftates in the Weft India iflands, re- 
prefenting their alarm at the affociation of the Ame- 
rican Colonies, and at their intended ftoppage of 
all trade with the Englith iflands, Should this be 


ied into execution, which it certainly would, 
Gf Patines did not repeal the ats they com. 
plained of, the fituation of the iflands would be- 
come very calamitous: 

The property of Britain in the Weft India iflands 
amounted to more than thirty millions. A-und of 
feveral other millions was employed in this trade :: 
it was of the moft extenfive nature; all quarters of 
the globe were concerned init; the returns centered 
in Britain, and were an immenfe addition to its 
intrinfic opulence. The thipping was an obje& of 
ftill greater confideration, by the vaft number of 
feamen which it conftantly maintained. 

But the Weft Indies, however wealthy, did not pro- 
duce the neceffaries of life in fufficient abundance for 
their inhabicants. Large importations were conti- 
nually wanted, which North America was the only 
place to fupply : were they to be cut off from a 
communication with that contineit, they would 
thortly be reduced to the utmoft diftrefs. 

This petition, however, did not alter the difpo- 
fition of chofe who fupported the miniftry. They 
feemed refolved to treat all petitions as the contri- 
vance of faction. The general ideas of thofe who 
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approved of coercive meafures, was that however 
inconvenient, they ought not to be retarded by 
fuch a confideration. Hottilities were necefiarily 
attended with a-variety of difagreeable circumftan- 
ces; but thefe ought neverthelefs to be fubmitted 
to, fooner than put up with humiliations and dif. 
graces ; which, in the end, often detrimented a na- 
tion more than war itfelf. . 

In the mean time, it was become neceffary to let * 
the nation be fully apprized of the ultimate Fefolves 
of miniftry refpeéting America. This was done in 
the Houfe of Commons, by a long fpeech, where- 
in the prefent.circumftances of aflairs in Ame- 
rica were detailed with great accuracy. ‘Tyeiebe~ 
haviour of the different Colonies as pointed 
out, and the conduct neceffary to be obferved 
with each, The univerfal fermentation prevailing 
among them, was afferted to proceed from un. 
warrantable arts and praétices to difpofe them 
againft the ruling powers in Britain. It was afferted 
too, that notwithftanding all their complaints, the 
public charges borne by individuals in America, 
were, on the ftriGeft computation, not more than 
one to fifty, when compared with what was paid by 
individuals in England. 

So immenfe a difparity, removed at once all rea- 
fons for complaining. Nothing but a fettled de- 
termination to quarrel with the parent ftate, could 
induce the Americans to perfift in their difobedi= 
ence to the lawful injunétions laid upon them, which 
were neither injudicious nor oppreffive; but on the 
contrary, framed with all pofible lenity, and coun- 
ter-balanced by advantages which were not pofleffed 
by the inhabitants of Great Britain. . 

It was therefore a fpirit of refiftance that ani- 
inated America, and not a difcontent at appret. 
fions, which it was plain did not exift. Upon this 
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ground the quarrel now ftood ; and every meafure 
now adopted fhould be founded upon that idea. 
This, in the minifters own words, “ was the great 
barrier which difunited both countries ; aad on this 
ground alone of refiftaace and denial, he would 
raife every argument leading to the motion he in- 
tended to make for an addrefs to the King, and for 
.a conference with the Lords, that it might be the 
joint addrets of both Houfes.” 

The meafures now propofed to the Houfe, werz 
to fend a greater force to America, and to pafs a 
temporary a&t, fufpending all the foreign trade of 

he different Colonics of New England, and | arti- 
Teach Newfoundland fifhery, until they con- 
fented to acknowledge the fupreme authority of the 
Britith legiflature, pay obedience to the laws of this 
tealm, and make a due fubmiffion to the King ; 
upon doing of which, thefe reftri€tions fhould be’ 
taken off, and their real grievances, upon making 
proper application, fhould be redreffed, ; 

The expreffions of miniftry were very clear and 
explicit upon this occafion, New England, they 
faid, as moft culpable, was juftly fingled out as an 
object of punifhment. The other Colonies, as 
lefs faulty, would, it was hoped, be brought back 
with lefs compulfion, But ‘ the queftion now lay 
within a very natrow compafs: it was fimply, whe- 
ther we would abandon all claims on the Colonies, 
aid give up, at once, all the advantages arifing from 
our fovereignty, and the commerce dependant on 
it; or whether we fhould refort to the meafures in- 
difpentably neceffary to enfure both?” 

The addrefs voted in confequence of the minif- 

. terial motion, fully coincided with all his views. 
It reprefented the Colony of Maffachufet to be in 
actual rebellion, and encouraged by the other Co- 
lonics, It declared the refolution of Parliament to 

maintain 
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. Maintain the fupreme authority of the Britith legit-- 


lature in every part of the King’s dominions.  [t 
befought him to enforce this authority by the power 
conftitutionally lodged in his hands; and affured 
him of their concurrence, at all hazards, to fupport 
him in the profecution of fuch meafures. 

* An addrefs of this. kind was in effect a declara- 
tion of war againft Anferiea. It was confidered as 
fuch by the oppofition, and the confequences which 
it would have, were pointed out with the ttmoit 
freedom. Some, indeed, contended-that the ac- 
culation of rebellion fixed upon the Province of. 
Maffachufet, was falfe: the people there had done 
no more than what the conftitution allowed stiféy 
had refifted arbitrary meafures, after *the exam- 
ples that had fo frequently been fer them at home. . 

But whether they deferved to be ftigmatized as 
rebels or not, fuch an appellation wag dangerous, 
and might better be {pared. It would only ferve 
to aggravate, and render fuch as might think ir le- 
velled at them, defperate, and to infpire them 
with a determination to refift ‘the efforts of Britain 
to the lait drop of their blood, from the apprehen- 
fion that their properties and lives were become 
forfeited. 

The fingling out of Maffachufet as moft defery- 
ing of chaftifement, would avail nothing. The 
other Colonies knew themfelyes as deep in the con- 
fpitacy, and expected, in their turn, no bettem 
treatment. To chaftife one, was to chattife all. If 
Britain meant to affert her authority-with a high 
hand, her preparations muft take in all who were 
concerned againit her ; and not imagine that the re- 
duction af one Colony would fuffice. They were 
all formed into one body; and to defeat a part, 
would now put the reft more upon their guard, It 
was jdle to aim at difuniting them ; they knew their 

fituation 
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fituatios!: too well to betray each other: it war 
equally nugatory to exprefs more anger at one than 
xSmother : opprobrious epithets, or infidious blan- 
difhments, were loft upon them. Their conduct and 
language.were equally open and unequivocal, and 
amounted to a clear determination to remain united 
in defence of their liberties, until fuch conceffions 
were made on our part, as would fully quiet the ap- 
* prehenfions they entertained for their fafety. Bri- 
tain, therefore, muft now confider, which of the 
two was the moft advifable, peace or war; not with 
one, but with all her Colonies. 
= It was replted by the mimifterial party, that re- 
ethreus deeds conftituted rebellion. The conduct 
of the peopic in Maffachufet could be viewed in no 
other light. They had, by open force, refifted the 
execution of the laws; which in England being re- 
puted rebellion, cannot in America be called by 
another name. It was not intended to exercife any 
more feverity than might be abfolutely requifite. 
‘Mercy would be fhown, and extended with the ut- 
moft liberality to alf who fubmitted ; but it was 
highly neceflary to make a ftrong difcrimination 
between the deluded and the deluders. Policy and 
jaftice demanded thefe as victims for the good of 
. the community ; on thefe alone the vengeance of 
Britain would fall. 
.. High ftrefs was laid upon the union of the Co- 
nies; but a little time would fhow. with how 
much impropriety. When once they beheld the 
fpirit of Britain thoroughly roufed, they would foon 
retreat from the field of action, and humble them- 
felves before her. They were affociated upon prin- 
ciples that would not fupport them ; the felf-deny» 
ing regulations upon which their confederacy was 
founded, were too hoftile to the intereft and feel= 
gues of individuals. to bind them lone-tovether. 
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. Impatience at fuch unnatural reftraints, and private 
felfifhnefs would break through them, and fhow how 
little they were acquainted with human nature who 
could rely upon fo weak-a foundation. . 

But there were alfo other motives to view. with 
unconcern, and even with contempt this parade of 
union among the Coldnies.- The natives of Ame- 
Tica, it was faidy ‘Had: nothing of the foldier in’ 
them ; they were averfe to difcipline, and incapable: 
of military fubordination : they were even of a fear- 
ful and {piritiefs difpofition ; Noathful, uncleanly, 
and of a conftitution eafily fubdued by ficknefs and. 
fatigue. Thefe were not a people to face a Britith 
army. Small would be the force neceflary to‘fe- 
duce them to obedience, and to put:an’end to. all 
their projects of independence. , 

After a long and violent altercation, the quef- 
tion was carried for the addrefs by, a divifion 
of two hundred and ninety-fix, to one hundred: 
and fix, 

But the importance of the fubject that had been 
debated was fuch, that the miflority made a motion- 
fhortly after, to re-commit. the addrefs. It was ar-- 
gued that the confequences that would probably. re-. 
fult from the profecution of the meafures it recom- 
mended, impelled them to folicit the Houfe for a‘, 
re-confideration of it ; they appeared of fuch mag- 
nitude, that no time or attention could be mif- 
employed in a freth inveftigation, “2 

A recapitulation followed of the dangers that 
would inevitably attend a war with America. The 
likelihood of other powers interfering, and the im- 
mente ritks we fhould incur for the fake-of an object- 
far beneath fueh a terrible contention: Should, Great 
Britain triamph over. all Oppofition, -what would. 
prave her gains ? No more than what the was fub- 
Santially peffefled of at that very. hours -the emna..- 
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luments accruing from the commerce of Amiericaé: 
Butthould fortune prove. unpropitious, what would 
then be her fituation? An anfwer to this queftion 
could not be made, without conveying a fenfation 
of horror to every man that felt for his country. A 
motion, therefore, to re-commit an addrefs of fo 
ferious a tendency, wherein, perhaps, the very ex- 
iftence of the Britifh empire was involved, ought 

“ certainly to be received without hefitation by every 
man who profeffed impartiality and candour. 

A long debate followed this motion, and was 
fupported throughout with all the abilities and elo- 
quence of the two contending parties. {Phe truth 
wasp they both felt“ the magnitude and importance 
of the queftion before them: fo great a one had 
not been agitated in, Parliament during the’ prefent 
century. : 

All that mafs of argumentation was re-produced 
on this occafion, which had compofed the {naterials , 
of the numberlefs debates that had filled both 
Houfes of Parliament during the laft ten years, and 
had been repeated alf over the nation to no other 
purpofe than to breed ill blood among the difpu-. 
tants. 

The fum of this famous debate was, that mi- 
niftry contended in the fame manner it had done be- 
fore, for the neceffiry of drawing the fword, and 
manfully afferting the rights and the dignities of 
the parent ftate. Lenity was now become a fubject , 
of derifion in the Colonies ; and was imputed to 
imbecility and fears. The Americans, through long 
forbearance, were become incorrigible by any other 
than harfh means. They thought themfelves in a 
condition to abolifh the fovereignty of Britain in 
America, and were now refolved to do it.. Ie was 
incumbent on every native of Britain, in fuch a 
cafe, to fland forth, and to vindicate the intereft- 
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sad glory of his country: it was the duty of Purtia- 
ment and miniftry co fummon every particle of ipi- 
rit that was left in the nation, to a conteit wherein 
all that was dear to them, as individuals as’ well as 
a people, was fo deeply involved. 

‘Che Americans had forgotten the hand that had 
planted and reared them: they were become un: 
thindful of that proteétion, and thofe bounties they. 
were perpetually receiving from the generofity. of * 
Britain. | It behoved us, if we valued our owh.chay 
ratter, to make them fenfible that we were ftill the 
great and potent people they acknowledged us, 
While we were fhowering favours upon them. It 
Was to thefe favours they owed the grandeur and 
Opulence at which they were now arrivede We had 
but lately faved them from conqueft and flavery ; 
and they now repaid us with Zn accufation of ty- 
tannny : this was ingratitude in the extreme, as 
our requafitions from them were fall; even in the, 
avowal of their warmeft friends, and their power to 
grant them no lefs undeniable; but their inclina- 
tions were to deny every requefi we fhould make. 

_ To temporize in the midft of fo much provoca- 
tion, would be to encourage further infults and 
outrages. Britain had nothing elfe, indeed, to ex- 
peét, until fhe had put an effeCtual flop to the 
power of committing them. The whole conduét 
of the Americans breathed hatred and defiance. The 
Congrefs, with an appearance of moderation, was- 
taking every poffible meafure to deftroy the autho- 
rity of Britain throughout the Colonies, and to de- 
volve it upon themfeves. All the aéts and proceed- 
ings of that Affembly amply juftified fuch an affer- 
tion: they tended uniformly to inflame the people 
againft Great Britain, by. reprefenting all her mea- 
{ures as framed with an intent to introduce a def- 
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As to the fuggeftions of danger from foreign 
powers, they from whom it was hinted this danger 
would chiefly arife, had colonies to manage as well 
as Great Britain. It was hardly to be apprehended 
that they would be guilty of fo much impolicy as 
to encourage rebellions in other colonies, which 
might, on the firft occafion, become precedents 


for imitation in their own. 


A proper reinforcement in America would en- 
courage thofe to declare themfelves, who, from the 
uncertainty of our meafures, though they remained 
fill our fecret friends, dared not ftep forth and 
avow their fentiments: theft, if duly fupported, 
would prove no inconfiderable number ; and, added 
to the foreés that would be ftationed among them, 
would counterbalange the power of the malcon- 
tents. 

In anfwer fo thefe affertions it was argued by the 
oppofition, that the addrefs was in itfelf a‘meafure 
replete with barbarity, no Iefs than with impru- 
dence: it tended to put arms into the hands of 
every man throughout the continent who fufpected 
the defigns of the Britith adminiftration, and to 
expofe to ill ufage and ruin, every perfon who was 
known or imagined to be a friend to Britain. 

The rigour of the law fhould never be carried 
into politics. Were the Americans ever fo culpa- 
ble, miniftry ought not to have perceived their 
guilt, unlefs it had, at the fame time, difcovered 3 
{ure and ready method of bringing them to pu- 
nifhment without endangering the fafety of the 
fare. 

The idea of becoming independent was ei aa 
ed to the Americans ; but what were the proofs of 
this imputation? They repeatedly denied it in 
words, and their ations, until the prefent unfor- 
tunate difference, had always been full of loyalty 
and attachinent. . 
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If any thing could bring about independency, it 
would be the conduet of miniftry, who, by driv- 
ing them to defpondency, would compel them to 
adopt meafures, to which they were not other- 
wile inclincd. The moft loyal and obedient fub- 
jects will not have patience for ever, in cafes of ty- 
rannical treatmeat. They will rife at laft, and af- 
fert their rights; amd they who ftile them rebels on 
that account, fhould remember that oppreffion not * 
only generates, but juttifies refiftance. . 

here were in all nations opinions generally re- 
ceived, which gond policy would relpeat, while 
they produced no bad confequences. ‘The perfua- 
fion prevailing in America, that internal taxation bes 
longed to their own Affemblies exclufiveby, had al- 
ways been cttablifhed among them without contra- 
diction from this fide of the water. It ought not 
to have been attacked at fo improper a fcafon as 
the prefert, after having been virtually recognized 
by the repeal of feveral a€ts made in contradiction 
of it, and after it had been explicitly approved by 
fome of the moft learned and intelligent men in this 
kingdom. 

The opinions of which the Americans are fo te- 
nacious, ought therefore to be treated with the lefs 
cilrefpect, as they are not only their own, but thofe 
of numbers of people in this couatry. Autho- 
rized and countenanced in this manner, was it fur- 
prifing they fhould continuc inflexible in their refoe 
iutioas to adhere to them ? efpecially as they were 
founded upona prefeription that had lafted from theit 
firft fettlement in that part of the world, a {pace of 
time confifting new of more than one hundred 
and fifty years, during which they had remained in 
the uninterrupted pofleffion of the priviledges of 
which we now fought to deprive them. é 

It was the greateft of misfortunes to a ftate, when 
thofe who ruled ir, endeavoured, ,without appa- 
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rent neceflity, to alter the fyftem and maxims of 
governing long adopted, and the utility of which 
had been confirmed by experience. Such was, 
however, the cafe of Britain: that mildnefs and 
benignity which was wont to direét the meafures 
of former minifters, was now laid afide asobfolete : 
feverity and imperioufnefs had taken their place: 
implicit obedience was now impofed upon the Co- 
lonics, as the only condition upon which Great 
Britain would relax of her difpleafure, and fufpend 
the hoftile operations defigned againft them. * 

But was war and conqueft the medium of render- 
ing their poffeffion ufeful to this country ? Would 
the conflict prove of no duration ? Were the fcan- 
dalous falfhoods of cowardice and imbecility, fo 
wantonly charged upon the Americans, to be ever 
fo well grounded? ftill the very nature of their 
country would fight for them: that ‘alone would 
impede, corifiderably, our military enterprizes, and 
greatly retard the fubjugation of fo immenfe a con- 
tinent ; mean while the finews of war would quickly 
be relaxed. The fufpenfion of fo confiderable a 
commerce as that of our Colonics, would cafta 
damp on all our operations. 

Allowing, however, that Britifh valour would 
triumph as herctotore in the plains of America, what 
niuft inevitably be the cantequences of fuch a con- 
queft ? The Colonics, inflead of peaceable and af- 
fectionate fellow fubjects, defcended from common 
parents, and united by every endearing tic to the 
people of Great Britain, would hencetorward con- 
fider themfclves as a conquered nation, bound to 
us by no other motives than thofe of fear. "Such a 
fituation would neceffarily call for armies to enforce 
fubjection: the fums wanted to maintain them, 
would exhauft the profits derived from the coun- 
try they overawed, and render it hardly worth the 
keeping. 
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Were thefe the ends,for which Great Britain was 
fo eagerly to contend? Did minifters imagine the 
inhabitants of this country would paffively conient 
to fec their purtes drained, and their ftrength wafted 
in purfuit of fchemes fo evidently marked with in- 
fatuation, and which, at beft, would only leave us 
where they found us ? What more would they pro- 
duce than the retention of America? But was not “ 
that out own already, without putting it tq ftake 
by a war of which the iffue was fo precarious ?° 

The principles that a€tuated minifters were to- 
tally repugnant to the fpirit of the conftitution. 
There was a time when loftine!s and pride were 
only thought proper to be affumed with the avowed 
enemies of this nation; and when cond€fenfion and 
lenity were viewed as the duty of minifters towards 
the fubje&t ; but an odious change had happened : 
fubmiffion and deference was fhown to foreigners, 
while ovr own people were treated with haughti- 
nefs. This was reverfing the long eftablifhed rule 
of Englith politics. But let not thofe who had in« 
troduced this infulting innovation, promife them 
felves impunity : arbitrary conduét was fo intoler- 
able to the people of this land, that they would not 
fuffer it either when levelled at themfelves, or at 
their fellow fubjeéts in any other part of the Britifl 
dominions. : 

Minifters might, for a while, carry on their mca- 
fures elatedly, and look upon oppefition with con- 
tempt; but aday would come, when the good fenfe 
of the nation would deprive them of thoie majori- 
ties of which they new made fuch a boat, When 
the iniquity and folly of their meafures had been 
fully proved by events, then the public would rife 
upon them as one man, and call them to account for 
the mifchief they had brought upon it. : 

This, they might depend, would be their fate. 
Phe ovileca losis hassel be Pe ces Boe pe ee 
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of their country, was the sogrefs of that corrup. 
tion-and-venality through wash they were now ena» 
bled to contrive its ruin; but even that would have 
its bounds: public calamities, when rifen to their 
higheft pitch, demanded for vi€tims thofe who had 
caufed them ; and fuperceded all other feelings but 
thofe of indignation and revenge: the annals of 
-all nations were confirmations of this truth, 

Tn ogder to obviate thefe calamities, and to do 
juftice to themfelves as well as to the Americans, 
the people of England ought ferioufly to ponder, 
whether they had a right to pafs condemnation over 
a numerous divifion of Britith fubjeéts, who not 
only claimed, but were unqueftionably entitled to 
every right enjoyed by Englifhmen. In this cafe, 
the firft pofition thay fhould lay down, was, that 
anceftry and locality gave no right of dominion to 
one nation over another : were fuch a maxim once 
to be admitted, the world would be thrown into 
endlefs confufion, and no prince or ftate would be 
fafe from foreign pretenfions. 

The only juit and fighteous principle on which 
to conduct fo important an examination, was to con- 
fider the refpeétive powers and faculties of each 
party, and how far they were obliged to contribute 
to the common exigencies of the empire. If, upon 
a due eftimation’ of thefe, it appeared that a reafon- 
able proportion of fupplics was denied, the party 
that was aggrieved by this denial, would clearly be 
intitled to tax the other with injuftice, and to com- 

. pel him to an equitable reparation. 

But was this the principle that guided admini- 
ftration ? Did they not, on the contrary, revive by 
their cghduct the long-exploded doétrine of here- 
ditary right? Which, though juft and neceflary 
when applied to property, was not admiffible in 
England in matters of govcrnment ; and was not, 
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therefore, applicable to the queftion depending be» ” 
tween Great Britain and America, 

In-contradiction to this fundamental principle of 
the Britith conftitution, miniftry infifted upon a 
paffive obedience in the Colonies : they were re- 
quired to fubmit to the diGates of Great Britain, 
for no other reafon than that fhe was the parent - 
flate. Was there no better motive to influence 
their obedience, no body could blame them for re-> 
fufing it. But the ties between Britain and ker Co- 
lenies are of a far nobler, as well as much more 

“binding nature : origin and confanguinity, though 
highly to be prized, were not the moft valuable : 
it was the conftitution tranfmitted to them from 
Britain, and the brotherly affitance they had hi- 
therto experienced from Englifhmen, that ought 
to render the name facred to them. While thofe 
ties remained unviolated, we had no room to comi- 
plain of,their behaviour; but abfolute lords and 
matters were titles they would not recognize in Engs 
lifhmen, any more than thefe would recognize them 
in any others, . , 

When minifters ated on fuch unwarrantable 
grounds, the queftion was no longer, whether the 
meafures they propofed fhould be taken into confide- 
ration, but whether they themfelves ought not in- 
ftantly to be deprived of the power which they ufed 
fo unconftitutionally. ‘The difpute, therefore, was 
now, hot between Great Britain and America, but 
between the miniftry and the conftitution 3 and the 
queftion was, ‘‘ Whether we fhould lofe our Co- 
* lonies, or givé up our minifters. 

Charges of fo heavy a nature were of courfe re- 
torted by the minifterial party, with equal afperity. 
All the refiftance and difturbances in America, were 
imputed to the oppofition in plainer-and more ex- 
plicit terms than ever. A faCtious republican fpirit 
was gone forth. that aétuated every writerand fnankan 
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in the American caufe: it filled the nation with dif- 
loyalty, and the Houfe with incendiaries. America, it 
was faid, would never have hoifted the ftandard of 
rebellion, if the trumpet of fedition had not been 
heard in Britain. 

This violent debate lafted till three o’clock in 
the morning, whenthe morion for re-committing the 
addrefs, was rejected by two hundred and eighty- 
-eight, againft one hundred and five. 

In this manner was terminated the moft impor- 
tant bufinefs that had, in the memory of man, eri- 
gaged the attention of the Britifh Parliament. Not 
only the natives of this country, but all Europe was 
impatient to learn the decifion of this great quef- 
tion. While it was impending, the forcign minif- 
ters in London were continually employed in watch- 
ing the motions of &dminiftration, and the debates 
of Parliament: they juftly confidered it as preg~ 
nant with coiifequences that might eventually give 
a new turn to the face of all Europe. 

On the very next day a conference was held be- 

Feb. 7th, tween the. two Houfes, wherein they 

1775. both agreed to unite in the addrefs. 

In the mean time petitions had been preparing 
by the London merchants trading to America, and 
from thofe concerned in the Weft India trade, to be 
laid before the Houfe of Lords. The Marquis of 
Rockingham, asthe principal Peer in the oppofi- 
tion, was applied to on this occafion to prefent 
them, but he was prevented by a previous motion 
in favour of the addrefs. 

This however did not hinder a long debate con- 
cerning the propricty and neceffity of receiving them, 
It was carticd on with no lefs heat and animofity of 
expreffion than that which had taken place the day 
before in the Houfe of Commons. 

The papers, on the veracity of which the addrefs 
Pet haseekeawsad “oeeaarenvelented hw the -nannats. 
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tion as partial and Mutilated, and unfit for proper 
documents in fo weighty a matter. It was for this 
reafon the duty of the Houfe to attend with the more 
Teadinefs to the reprefentation of the r erchants ; 
whofe teftimony, as perfons deeply and effentially 
interefted in bringing truth to light in this impor- 
tant jundure, might be depended on with much 
Sreater fafety, 

It was their particular defire to be heard, before 
the Houfe took any determination relating to Ame- 
ria.” To refute this, it was urged, would be to 
tell the world, that tight or wrong, its determi- 
nation would be againit the fenfe of their petition, 

as this a warrantable treatment of refpeétable and 
loyal fubjeéts, who were endeavouring ¢0 ferve the 
ftate, by affording to government all the informa- 
tion they were mafters of. Good policy required 
the Houfe to hearken to them, as well as equity 
and good manners, 

It was anfwered by the minifterial party, that no 
difrefpee was intended to perfons of fo much confe- 
quence in this commercial hation, as the merchants 
whofe petition was now in the Houfe: that it was 
with Srcat grief adminiftration was obliged to declare, 
it could not be received confiftently with the genc~ 
ral interefts of the Kingdom. They were defired tc- 
nioufly to confider, how neceflary it was become to 
prevent the evils threatened to this country by the 
proceedings in America; that were they permitted 
to continue, the commercial grandcur of this nation 
would futfer a fatal dimunition, if not a total over- 
throw, in which no individuals would be greater 
fufferers than themfelyes, Tr became them, from 
fo jufta Motive, to confide in the wifdom of Par. 
Hiament, as it was not doubted that events would 
hereafter convince them, that by alerting the fu. 
premacy of the Britith legifiature, in the manner 
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propofed, all thofe advantages would be. fecured, 
about. which they were fo juftly folicitous. They 

were exhorted to fubmit to the temporary inconve- 
niencies which might refult from the refolutions 
that muft be adopted in the prefent circumftances of 
public affairs. They would not probably be of 
jong duration, and would be followed by-a ftate of 
profperity, which would be the more permanent, 

“from the removal of the obftacles which they were 
now about to encounter. 

The debate relating to the addrefs, carried the 
fpeakers on both fides into a wide field of difcuffion, 
The two greateft Law Lords in the|kiagdom, en- 
teréd into aconteft, wherein their learning and clo- 
quence wasrreciprocally difplayed with the greateft 
confpicuity. The point in contention was to af- 
certain whether the Americans were in actual re- 
bellion. The different opinions they held on this 
weighty fubject, and the variety of arguments with 
which they combated each other, afforded a melan- 
choly proof of the uncertainty of the law, in a cafe 
where it ought particularly to be perfpicuous, and 
void of all manner of intricacy. 

A repetition took place, on this occafion, of all 
thofe. arguments againft the Americans that have 
already been mentioned. It was reprefented, ‘that 
upon emergencies of this nature, a ftate that is bent 
upon aflerting its authority or its dignity, muft not 
expect to go through fuch an arduous undertaking 
without many difficulties, All orders and denomi- 
nations would feverally be aggrieved by the hard- 
fhips concomitant on hoftilities. But they were no 
more than what befel the community at large in 
every nation that waged war. The fituation of 
Britain would not be worfe than that of her enemies, 
But whatever deftiny might await us, whether vicx 
tory or defeat, whether we thould preferve or lofe 

7 America, 
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America, ftill the trial muft be made. Tt would 
be pufillanimity to give it up without difputing its 
pofteffion to the utmoft of our power: Englifhmen 
were not wont tamely to relinquith advantages ;— 
wherever the ftandard of Britain is planted, it ought 
to be vigoroufly defended, and every lofs patiently 
borne, except that of national honour. 

The arguments ufed in the reply made to this 
teafoning by the minority, were much the fame as 
had been employed in the Houfe of Commons 
“againft the addrefs. Their general intent was to 
prove the imprudence of precipitating the kingdom 
into a war, which if unfuccefsful, would reduce it 
to the brink of ruin, and to which there appeared 
no fufficient reafon to hope for fuccefs, when we 
took into confideration the probability of that uni- 
verfal confederacy which wotld be formed. againft 
Britain by her numerous enemies on the European, . 
as weld as on the American continent. ; 

Tt was particularly noticed, that a fubje&t in- 
volving fo many confequences of the lait impor- © 
tance, had been driven, as. it were, through. both 
Houfes with a hurry equally unworthy of its mag- 
nitude and their own dignity. So much hafte was, 
according to the proverb, never attended with good 
fpeed. It evinced the apprehenfions of miniftry, 
that were due time given thoroughly to inveftigate 
their meafures, their injudicioufnefs would not fail 
to be difcovered. Why fhould they otherwiie be 
fo eager to bring them to a conclufion? A length 
of time would elapfe before it’ would be poffible to 
commience their execution; had that interval been 
dedicated toa mature difcuffion of the various mat- 
ter deferving Parliamentary notice, elucidations 
would have followed, which might have thrown 
new light upon objects, which could yot be too 
thoroughly attended ro, < 
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The whole night was confumed in this debate ; 
it.concliided with the total defeat of the Marquis of 
Rockiggham’s motion: the numbers for him were 
onigg#wenty-nine, thofe againft him one hundred 

four. : fiat 

his defeat produced a remarkable. proteft, 

‘drawn up with uncommon energy, and: which 

ftrongty characterized the temper of the oppofition 

at that period. It concluded in the following 
words, which may be confidered as a fummary of 
the fentiments entertained by the opponents to mi-* 
niftry, both in Parliament, and throughout the 

nation. : whi a a! 

«* The means of enforcing the authority’ of the 

 Britith legilaturc is confided to perfons who have 
“* hitherto ufed no eficétual means of conciliating, 
** or of reducing thofe who oppofe that authority: 
“ This appears in the conftant failure of all their 
“* projects, the infuthciency of all their informa- 
** tion, and the difappointment of all the hopes 
“© which they have for feveral years held out tothe 
** public. Parliament, has never refufed any of" 
““ their propofals, and yet our affairs have pro- 
ceeded from bad to worfe, until we have been 
brought ftep by ftep, to that ftate of confufion 
and violsnce, which was the natural refule of 
defperate. meafyres. 
“* We therefore proteft againft an addrefs found- 
ed on no proper Parliamentary information, 
which was introduced by refufing to fuffer the 
prefentation of petitions againft it, (although it 
be the undoubted right of the fubject to prefent 
the fame) which followed the rejection of every 
mode of conciliation; which holds out no fub-: 
ftantial offer of redrefs of grievances, and 
which promifes fupport to thofe minifters who 
have inflamed America, and grofsly mifconduct- 
ed the affairs of Great Britain.” 
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The addrefs thus jointly voted by both Houfes, 
was carried to the throne, and anfwered with an af 
furance of taking due meafures to enforce its con- 
tents, and a meflage exhorting Parliament to make 
{peedy provifion for the effectually carrying into 
execution the meafures they recommended, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. Ix. 
Teanfaétions in Great Britain relating to America. 


1775+ 


- A FTER providing a military force to be ftae 

tioned at Bofton, it was perceived that far- 
ther meafures would be neceffary to execute thé 
plan propofed. Soldiers might quell infurreétions 
and infults, but could not enforce the obfervance 
of laws and regulations, without the intervention 
of the magifftacy ; and it was evident that no affift- 
ance of this kind was to be expected from the peo- 
ple of Maffachufet. © 

They beheld with filent abhorrence the coercive 

{cheme that had been formed to compel their obe~ 
' dience to the injunctions of the Britifh legiflature. 
Though they abftained from aétive refiftance, they 
were determined to throw every impediment in the 
way of compulfion, and if they* could not face it 
openly, to fatigue ic by indirect and fecret oppo~ 
fition. 

The difficulty lay in procuring affiftance from 
the inferior body of magiftrates; as few of them 
were well-wifhers to the meafures in agitation, it 
was found impracticable to employ them -in their 
execution ; yet it was only through fuch means the 
commonalty was to be brought to a ftate of regular 
and peaceable obedience. 

As the indiffoluble adherence to eachother among 
all orders and claffes in Maffachufet, rendered it 
impofhible to feek for co-operators among them, 
and as the miniftry was fully determined to proceed 
on the plan of coercion, the only method remain- 
ing to make it effe€tual, was to extend it in fuch a 
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Mianner, as to affect indifcriminately all the inha- 
Ditants of the Province without exception. By in- 
‘cluding them in one general punithment, it would 
become the intereft of all to conform unanimoufly. 
to the laws enacted for them, in order the more 
fpeedily to procure its removal. 

To this intent a bill was brought into Parliament, 
the purport of ‘which was, to reftrain the commerce, 
of the four Provinces of New England to. Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the Englith iflands in’ the 
Weft Indies, and to prohibit them from carrying’ 
on the fithery at Newfoundland, 

The reafons alledged in fupport of this Ppropofal 
were, that as the Colonies had entered into agree. 
ments not to trade with Britain, we wéte entitled to 
prevent them from trading wits any other country, 
Their charter reftriéted them to the a& of naviga- 
tion ; the'relaxations from it were favours, to which 
by their difobedience they had no further pretence, 

he Ni ewfoundland fitheries were the ancient pros 
perty of Great Britain, and difpofable therefore at 
her will and difcretion : it was no more than jut to 
deprive rebels of the ufe of them. 

Though the other Provinces of New England 
did not feem dire€tly concerned in the rebellion, yet 
the Britith government was fo little refpected there, 
that they deferved little more indulgence than that 
of Maflachufet, In New Hampbhhire, the populace 
had feized upon a powder magazine, in one of the 
King’s forts: and from the neighbourhood of that 
Province, and the temper of its inhabitants, the 
act would be eluded, untefs they were included 
in it. 


and the people of Bofton, that Province rofe in 
gteat numbers, and marched directly to their afiitt- 
: ance, 
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nuce. "Fhis thowed at once what we had to expect 
from that quarter, 

AS an alleviation to the feverity of this a&t, it was 
‘propofed, thatall perfons fhould be excepted from 
it whofe good behaviour the Governor of the Pro- 
vince would certificate, or who fhould fubfcribe a 
teft acknowledging the rights of Parliament. 

This bill was received by the oppofition with every 
‘expreffion of difapprobation. It was particularly 
reprobated for involving fuch a multitude of innos 
cent people in its operation. Half a million of 
people were condemned to famine for the delin- 
quency of a few, ona fuppofition they were guilty. 
This was a precedent unknown in countries go- 
verned by just and equitable laws, and could only 
be found in the tranfaétions of tyrants. 

But were Maflachufet guilty, why muft the in+ 
fliction of fo, fevere a chaftifement extend to its 
neigbours? This was an excefs of refentment which 
nothing could juftify: it belied the mildnefs of 
character which had hitherto done fo much honour 
to the Britith legiflature ; and was befide an act of 
impolicy that would raife up foes to Britain where 
it had none before. When people found that we 
miade no difcrimination between our friends and ene- 
mies, they would join with the latter to refcue them- 
felves from univerful oppreffion. 

Britain, in the prefent inftance, treated her own 
fubjects much worfe than the had ever done her 
avowed and moft iaveterate enemies, During the 
many wars between Englend and France, hoftilitics 
‘had been reftrained to the nation, and never exer- 
cifed upon individuals. Our. fleets and armed vef- 
fels had always {pared the fithing craft of the ene- 
my: this was a rule from which they never devi- 
ated, even in the mott bloody contentions. It wag 
beneath the character of a civilized and generous 

people 
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ptople to moleft poor fithermen, and to deprive the 
wretched inhabitants of a fea-coaft of their food. 

New England, they all knew, fubfifted upon its 
fiheries ; the produce of thefe were bartered for 
abfolute neceffaries. It was alfo the medium that 
enabled them to fettle accounts with Britain, for the 
prodigious demands they were perpetually making 
upon her merchants. Thus to cut them off from 
that refource, would be'to ftop their payments té 
Britain: this, in fa@, would be throwing upon 
‘ourfelves the punifhment intended for them. 

Should this bill operate to the extent propofed, 
the effets produced by it would reach far- 
ther than it was ever defigned. In cafe of 
a future reconciliation with the Golonies, the, 
laborious and indigent claffes employed in the 
fifhery, would by that time neceflarily have be- 
taken themfelves to other occupations for their 
fubfiftence, and it would be a difficult matter to re- 
cal them to their former bufinefs. In the interval, 
this profitable trade might fall into the hands of 
other nations, who would, ef courfe, ufe all their: 
endeavours to retain it. . Britain was too far diftant 
to engrofs it wholly to herfelf, and would have too 
many objects to diftraét her attention in confequenc 
of this quarrel, to take any more than ordinary care 
of this branch of her trade. : 

Another evil would arife from this bill, which 
miniftry did not appcar to forefce. By declaring 
war again the Colonics, and depriving them of 
their fithcries, the fithermen were driven into the 
immediate fervice of rebellion ; they would man 
privateers, and accclerate the levies of troaps they 
were making ; and being robuft and hardy men, 
would prove the beft recruits that could be found, 
Thus it was clear that this bill, in whatever lighe 
it was viewed, was highly difreputable and per- 
niciaus. 
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The further allegations, on the other hand, id 
favour of the bill were, that Britain herein ated 
only by way of retaliation and: felf-defence againit 
the Colonies. The precedent was their own; they 
had combined, as faras in them lay, to-deftroy our 
commerce and manufactures, and to reduce our 
iflands to the utmoft diftrefs. Had any European 

ower aéted in the manner they did, we fhould have 
done the fame, and probably more. 

The accufation of barbarity was equally ground«, 
lefs. No more was evidently meant than to com 
pel the Colonies to pay juft obedience to the parent 
flate. The inconveniencies refulting from this bill 
they had brought upon-themfelves, and might put 
an end to whenever they pleafed. The meafure 
was vigorous, but ngt precipitate: it left them lei- 
fure to refleét on their fituation, and to regain the 
good-will of Great Britain, by embracing the prof- 
tered means of reconciliation, which were a*peace~ 
able fubmiffion to the laws it had enacted. 

In other countries a revolt met with a far heavier 
chaftifement: forfeittfres, corporal punifhments, 
and death, were the ufual methods employed upon 
fuch occafions, to bring rebellious fubjects to rea~ 
ton. 

It was with the fincereft grief that the friends of 
Britain were made partakers of the inconveniencies 
arifing from this bill; but this was an inevitable 
confequence of thefe unhappy feuds. They would 
from this confideration, be the firft to excufe us: 
they knew that in war, friends and foes were often 
intermixed, and liable to fuffer the fame calamities. 

Britain had long waited before the adopted this 
meafure. It was now ten years fince America not 
only threatened, but ‘actually put it in execution. 


Thrice had the Colonies thrown our merchants and 
ya ORE SPORES DME ene, MEY p Dene Sea Ee ere ff 
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Was now our turn to try whether we could not in- 
‘ ,timidate them by the fame means. 

It behoved the people of Britain, if they had any 
fpirit left, to cruth at once this infulting difpofi- 
tion, which kept them in continual alarms, and 
rendered the poifeffion of America a matter of more 
anxiety than advantage. It were even better to part 
with it at once, than to live in fuch a ftate of un- 
certainty and apprehenfion on its account. 

The period was now arrived long wifhed for by 
Afnerica :—-She now thought herfelf in a capacity 
to throw off all dependence upon Great Britain, and 
was determined to rifk the attempt. It became 
Great Britain not to fhrink from the conteft: if the 
was not able to face the Americans, fhe was not wor- 
thy of ruling them. 

The connection between Gréat Britain and her 
Colonies, were matters to remain on the prefent 
footing, »was no longer definable: tHey acknow- 
ledged fubjection, and yet would pay no obedience. 
Now was the time to/afcertain it fora perpetuity,— 
If we were to remain mafters of them, we should 
then know what fettlement to make; and if we 
were to lofe them, we thould even, in that cafe, rid 
ourfelves of infinite perplexity, 

It was replied by the minority, that the fpirit fo 
repeatedly required by the miniftry,-however lauda+ 
ble in refpect to foreign nations, could only be pro~ 
duétive of evil in domeftic contefts, ‘Thofe who 
atted in differences of this kind with moft le- 
nity and forbearance, were poffeffed of the: fpirit 
moft to be defired on fuch occafions. That heat 
and impetuofity of conduct were the bane of all pip- 
ceédings at home, was a truth acknowledged by 
all men; and it was upon this folid and unquettion- 
able principle the miniftry would be condemned by 
the unbiaffed and impartial world, 

Ver. I. No. a. oO BT ees: 
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Experience militated invincibly againft the mf. 
niftry. “What were the effects produced by the | 
fpirit that diated the lat ga againft Maffachufer ? 
Had they humbled that Colony? Had they terri- 
fied the Americans? Had they apt, op the cantrary, 
fpirited up the whole American continent to an open 
and confirmed refiftance? Why fhould ogher effeéts 
be expected fram the further exertions of fuch a 

Lpirit? 

The iffue of this debate was, that the bill was 
catried for miniftry, by two hundred and fixty-one 
votes, againit cighty-five. 

A petition againit it was, however, prefented by the 
JLondon merchants concernedin the Ametican trade : 
Tt was principally founded on the danger that would 
accrue to the fitheries of Great Britain from fuch a 
prohibition. . 

From the evidence which was brought in fup- 
Port of this petition, it appeared, that the American 

theries were in {o flourithing a condition ten years 
before the prefent period, that the four provinces 
of New England. employed in that braneh of trade 
alone, near forty-fix thoufand tons of fhipping, and 
fix thoufand feamen; that the produce of their fith- 
eries in the forcign markets, amounted in the year 
ene. thoufand feven hundred and fixty-four, to 
upwards of thyce hundred and twenty thoufand 
pounds, 

Since that time, the fifheries, together with their. - 
profits, had greatly increafed. What rendered them, 
particularly valuable, was, that abl the materials 
ufed in them, (the falt for curing the fifh, and the 
timber for building the veffels excepted) were 
‘purchafcdin Britain; and that the net, proceeds of. 
the trade were all remitted hither. 

Tralfo appeared, that it would not be practicable 
to transfer thefe fitheries to Halifax or Quebecy, 
ayere ever fuch affiitance or encouragement given to 

¥ . either 
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. Either of thefe places. They had neither veffels nor 
people to man them, and would never be dble ta 
procure fupplies of feameh from New England : 
fuch was the averfion the government of thole.two 
fettlements wag held in by thenatives of that Pros 
Vince. ‘ : . > 
Acirclimftanée came out at the fame tine, in’ the 
courfé of this evidénte, that was fitongly infitted 


on asa juft motive t6 recall this bill, The commer: 
cial concetas of thé city of London, only, were {9 
great and extenfive in Now England, that this lat. 
ter flood indebted to it near a million fterling, ; 
| This was urged as a powerful argument againft 
an a& which would totally deprive the Britith mér- 
chants of all hopes of being pdid {6 confiderable 4° 


fum'; as it Gould only arife ott 03 the bilance pro. 





duced by the gains upon the fitheries, : 
Tt was fhotn at the fame time, that the effedts of 
this bill would be felt with Great feverity by fone 
people, who were entirely innocent of the charges 
jaid to the generality of the Anericans : thefé werd’ 
the inhabitants of the ifland of Nantucket, lying 
off the coaft of New England. This barren’ {pot,’ 
about fifteen miles long, and three broad, contained’ 
about fix thoufand fouls, almoft ail Quakers : ire 
products could not maintain twenty families; bur 
the induftry cf the inhabitants was fuch, that they 
Kept one hundred and thirty veffels conftantly em< 
ployed in the whale fithery, which they carried on" 
im the North Seas, on the coatts of Africa and Bras 
Zil, and even fo far ag the Falkland ifiands, anid the 
fouthern extremities of the Magellanic fhores, 
Weré it only from the applaufe and encourages 
ment due to fo much induftry and refolution, fo re- 
markable a people ought to have been exempted 
from the general calamity ; and it behoved the ges 
nerofity of the Britith nation, to compaffionate the 
tate of this handful of brave and Jaborious men. 


Qa This 
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_. This particular cafe was, indeed, fo remarkable 
and ftriking, that a motion was accordingly made ~ 
on the fide of adminiftration, to procure them juft 
and proper relief. 

_ But in order, at the fame time, ‘to counteract the 
general intent of the petition againft the bill, a fe- 
cond petition was prefented by the merchants and 
principal inhabitants of the town of Poole, in di- 
rect oppofition to that from London. 

It reprefented that the reftri€tions intended by 
the bill againft the New England fifhery, would not 
prove any. ways detrimental to the trade of England, 
which was fully able, with proper exertions, to fup- 
ply the demands of foreign markets. The produce 
of this fifleery already exceeded half a million, the 
whole of which centered in Britain ; whereas much 
of the profits of the fifheries carried on by the Co- 
jonies, remained abroad. - ; 

What materially rendered the Britith Newfound- 
land fifhery more beneficial to this country than that 
of New England, was that it bred a great number 
of hardy feamen, peculiarly fit for the fervice of 
the navy; whereas the New England feamen are, 
by act of Parliament, exempted from being preffed. 

_ It appeared in the examination of thofe witneffes 
who fupported this petition, that the fithery from 
Britain to Newfoundland, employed about four 
hundred fhips, amounting to three hundred and 
fixty thoufand tons, and two thoufand fhallops of 
twenty thoufand, navigated by twenty thoufand 
feamen. Six hundred thoufand quintals of fith 
were taken every feafon ; the returns of which were 
annually worth, on a moderate computation, five 
hundred thoufand pounds. 

But this reprefentation did not prevent eppofi- 
tion from reprobating the bill, as tending, like the 
other aéts lately pafled, to exafperate the Colonies 
to a degree that would preclude all ideas of recon- 
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’ iliation. They would now took on Parliament as 
an avowed and declared enemy, taken up only with 
the fearch of means to diftrefs them. 

The miniftry was accufed of aéting not only with 
barbarity, but abfurdity. If their withes and in- 
tentions went to the prefervation of the Britith do- 
minion over America, to ‘what purpofe did they 
ftrive to ruin that country? The moft defpotic 
princes, in their punifhment of infurre¢tions agzinft 
théir authority, carried it no further than againft: 
the principal delinquents : the bulk of the commu- 
nity, however guilty, was fpared; and the general 
intereft of the country ftill was confulted. But the 
refentment of our rulers knew no bounds; they in- 
volved in one common deftruétion the property and 
inhabitants of America, ‘as if th€y had determined 
to render the poffeffion of it of no value; and, in= 
deed, as if they forefaw, that from théir inability’ 
and imprudence, it would be loft for ever to the 
Crown of Great Britain. 

They who fpoke on the other fide, were no lefs 
pointed and fevere in their condemnation of the 
Americans, and of the conftant fullennefs and per- 
verfity with which they treated the condefcending 
difpofition of the parent ftate. They contended, 
at the fame time, that this very bill’ againft their 
fithery, however reftriGtive it might appear, would 
not produce thofe diftreffes that had been painted in 
fuch frightful colours. The idea of reducing them 
to real famine was ridiculous : the country abound- 
ed with provifions; they were, in fome meafure, 
the ftaple commodities of the land; and if fome parts 
were deficient, others were plentiful. But were it 
true that they would be expofed to all manner of 
wretchednefs, {till it would be their own feeking ; 
as fubmiffion to Britain would at once put an end to. 


their mifery, 
: ; "Q3 Stitt, 
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Still, however, it yas contended by oppofitien, 
that at’al of fuch a nature ould difgrace usin the 
éyés of Europe; and juitify thofe malicious ‘impu- 
tations of a cruel difpofition, if Which fo many fo- 
réigncis delighted. They would ngw have foie, 

‘oind for tcir reproachés : a bill brqught into an 
affembly campofed of the principal petlopages in 
_ the nation, with an avowed intent to deftréy, by! 
hunger, fome hundred thoufands of our fellow fube 
jects whole guilt was difputable, would aftonith all 
mankind, arid excite the anger'and ‘indignation of 
all'who profeifed the leat htmaitity.” TRe bill was 
ablolutely atracic iS; and thofe who could: approve. 
ity were metrof Ho feeling.” Liat 
“A ‘deed GF this kind was not juftifiable accordi 
to the moft rigorous idéas of war: in the perpetration 
éf the mott 7ialent‘hoftilities, the extremeft hatred. 
and, inveteracy “would preferve a remnant, of com- 
pallion for age, infancy, ‘and fex; byt the Britt 

arliament was ‘now to be fteeled. ag aint allt jefe! 
confiderations, and taught ‘to facrifice*’ whole ‘na- 
tions at once ta the wrath and féfentment of mis 
nifters, : pee Ne elt 

“What would be the fate of or, countrymen at 
Bofton ‘in the midft of this “univerfal calamity 3 
Hunger, it was wel] known, would give courage to 
























the fearful, an ftrength to the weak, The Britithy 
military flationed in Naffachufet were buta Handful ; 


“and it “gould, not be expected they woul ‘be able ta 
make an ‘effcétual ftand againft, the defperate. and 
enraged multitudes that would’a il them nightand 
day, ‘in revenge for the harbarirjes exercifed upon 
‘their couatry. They muft neceffarily fink, under. 
the weight of numbers, and add to the lift of thofe 
victims “doomed by miyifterial haughtihefs to. dex 
fendlicn Boe eee cas 

" It was replied by the other party, that whatever 
defcriptions the opponents to. the bill might think 
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proper fo make, of the deploraBle coiidition to 
which it would bring the people of New England, 
fill they proved no more, than that unlefs the in. 
habitants of that Colony returned to thet duty and 
allegiance to Great Britain, they would experience 


a very fevere punithment. ‘Fhis: 


was not denied : 


it was even the object in views and was certainly 
preferablé to a denunciation of war, which would - 
neceflarily be followed’ with confequerices far Moré 


tetrible arid: déftructive, 


By this bill coercion undoubtedly was meant ; 
but it was of an orderly and peaceable kind: the 
ability of Britain to cruth all oppofition in the Coz 


lonics, was now to be manifetted : 
‘more effieacious,: and at the fame 


andgrhat micthod 
time lefs’ hoftile, 


could’ Have Beer profiofed’ thaif’ the poe Not 


a fword’ was to Be drawn) nor mu 


‘et fired 5 no 


blood, is fhort, was’ to: be fhed by this’ nieafure; 
It held the rod over the Heats of the guilty 5 but it 
invited! them to repentance : it threatened, biit 
{mote on!- thofe whofe obftinacy extorted the'blow. 
Ina word, it affected nétie but fuch as were'deter- 
iined'to fuffer. Ir was therefore the height’ of 
malevolence and mifteprefentation, to’ defcribe; as 
barbarous and inhuman, a mode of conduét which, 
when itnpartiatly and: cireumftantially exatnined, 
was evidently much’ lef calculated to hurt than; to 


terrify. 
Nothing was more probable th 


> 
an that when the 


Colony of Maffachufet became: thoroughly: fenfible 


how entircly their fate’ refted in 


the hands of’ Bri- 


tain, the: moft refractory. and averfe to obedience 


would fee the futility of all their: 


efforts againft the 


faperior might of ‘this country. All clafles would 
then unite in the ceffation of a refiftance, from which 
nothing but mifery could be expected: they would 


even congratulate «themfelves on 


the tempér and 


coolnefs with whiclrthe parent ftate: had ated in 


Q4 


bringin 2 
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bringing them to a juft perception of their inferio- 
rity, and their impotency to refift its will, when- 
ever it was earneftly determined to enforce it. Thus 
a great and important end would, be accomplifhed 
without employing fanguinary means ;. and Britain 
would have the fatisfa€tion of quelling a. rebellion 
without coming to hoftilities. a 

In the Houfe of Peers, the debates on this bill 
were. carried on much in the fame ftrain. Mini- 
ftry brought witnefles to prove, from their own 
oo knowledge and experience, how greatly the 

ritifh fifhery might be increafed in Newfoundland ; 
and adduced a variety of arguments to fhow, that 
were America to be totally excluded from that fith- 
ery, the coniequences would be highly beneficial 
to Great Britain; fhe number of our feamen would 
be augmented in proportion to the decreafe of theirs, 
and our profits increafed in the fame degree. 

The oppofition on the other fide, exerted itfelf 
to prove the general utility of the American trade, 
and the conftant fettled benefits refulting from it to 
this country, which were now rifing daily to an im- 
portance truly aftonithing. The progrefs of the 
trade to New England, was minutely traced 
from the commencement of this prefent century, 
when it amounted only to feventy thoufand pounds, 
to the year one thoufand feven hundred and fifty- 
four, when it had arifen to one hundred and eighty 
thoufand ; but in the ten following years, notwith- 
flanding a furious and extenfive war, it increafed 
to four hundred thoufand pounds; and from the 
laft peace to the prefent period, had gradually ad- 
vanced to double that immenfe fum. 

A country of which a fingle province took off 
fuch a quantity of merchandize fram Great Britain, 
was not to be ftudioufly depreciated by partial re- 
prefentations. It little mattered whether the pro- 
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- fufficient if they were real. Though New England 
Carried on a vaft trade with other parts of the world, 
the demands from Britain in confequence of that 
trade, were prodigious, and anfwered our purpofe 
as effectually as if we carried on that trade our- 
felves. : se 

There was no occafion, therefore, to deprive any 
part of America of any particular branch of com~ 
merce, on a fuppofition that we fhould engrofs it to 
vurfelves. This, if fo practicable as reprefented, 
would require much time and attention : But was it 
prudent to run fuch a rifk? Did we not receive al- 
ready the fame profits we propoted to derive from 
this alteration? The path was noy fmooth and 
eafy ; why fhould we be at the trouble of feeking 
out another, which, at beft, Yould not be prefer- 
able to the prefent ? 

A variety of additional arguments were ufed ‘to 
invalidate the propriety of the bill. The mutila- 
tion of the papers on which that information was 
founded, which was held forth to both Houfes' as 
authentic, was complained of in the bittereft terms : 
it was carrying on a fyftem of deception unworthy 
of men of rank, who were intrufted with the public 
affairs: fuch a management of them, would, lay 
them open to the fevereft refentrgent and profecu- 
tion, and leave them without any excufe for their 
juftification. Parliament depended upon them for 
true and fair accounts of thofe tranfactions, * by 
which its fuffrages were to be guided : if falfe or 
defective the fault was folely their own, and they 
muft anfwer for it to the juftice of their country. 

But the efforts of oppofition were as unavailin; 
in this, as in the other Houte. The abfolute and in. 
difpenfible neceffity of coming to a final conclufion 
of the American bufinefs, overcame all other ideas ; 
total fovereignty, or total lofs, Were judged the hap- 
pieft alternative fos Great Britain : its councils had 

been 
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beew diftracted for more than ten years by inceffant 
altescations on this fubjeét; it was become odious 
and difgufting, as it filled the whole nation, from 
the very higheit to the very loweft clafles, with re- 
ciprocal inveteracy. The method propofed would 
bring matters toa fpeedy decifion; which, what- 
ever it might be, was preferable toa conftanefeene 
et domeftic confufion. : 

In virtue of thefe arguments, -the majority of the 
Houle loudly declared for the bill. . It was pafled' 
by one hundred and four to twenty-nine. 

So refolutely was the Houfe of Peers bent upoy 
acting with the utmoft rigour and feverity, as the 
moft eligible means of bringing America to reafon, 
that it propofed to include in the reftri@tions enacted 
by this bill, the PrBvinces of New Jerfey, Penn- 
fylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and Carolina; in 
this, however; they did nor meet with the eoncur- 
rence af the Houfe of Commons; and the bill was 
pafled without this addition. 

It produced a remarkable proteft.. The -Lords 
who framed it, {poke with uncommen feverity of 
the fyftem on.which the bill was founded. “ That 
“* governtment,. faid they, which-attempts. to pre- 
ferve. its authority by deftroying the-trade of its 
fubjeéts, and by: involving. the innocent and 
s* guilty ina common ruin, if it aétsfrom a choice 
5 of fuch means, confefics itfelf unworthy ;. if 
‘* from. inability to. find any other, admits: itfelf 
‘© wholly incompetent to-the end ofits inftitution,’* 

They accufed the miniftry ofendeavouring to pury 
chafe the nation’s confent to this'aét,. by: promifingt 
thera the ipoils of the-New England fiftery, This, 
they faid, was ** a fcheme full of weaknefs and in- 
‘© decency ; of indecency, becauie it may:be fut 
** pected that the defire of the confifcation has cre- 
“ ated the guilt ; and of weakne(s, becaufe it. fup- 
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** pofes that whatever is takea from the Colonies, 
** is of courfe to be transferred to ourfelves.” 

This proteft took fevere notige of an opinion, 
which fome perfons laboured induftrioufly to cir- 
culate throughout the nation ; and which had been 
Maintained in both Houfes of Parliament. This 
was the aflertion of which notice has already. been 
taken, thatthe Americans wanted f pirittogo through 
what they. had undertaken; and that Britain: would 

nd them an eafy conqueft. . 

An opininion of this kind was reprefented by the 
friends of America, as highly unbecoming fuch an 
aflembly as that whercin it had been delivered, I¢ 
was not fupported by truth, and could only be 
vigwed as the effufion. of party ref®fitment ; it was, 
thrown, out in the hegt of deb&te, as an inducement 
to coincide with the meafures in agitation, and to, 
remoye al} apprehenfion of the dangers which might 
arife from their profecution, : 

But it was further afferted, that a charge of. thig 
Kind was the more imprudent and unadvifed, as ex. 
clufive of its containing a falfe and injurious. ageu. 
fation, it tended: in cafe of coercive meafures, to 
flacken the care and folicitude with which they oughe, 
to be purfued ; and to occafion temifinels in thofe 
to whom they. might be intrufted, from a perfua., 
fion that the enemy to be encountered was not des, 
ferving of much fear, and required but little paiag 
£9 be.overcame, ee 
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CHAP. X. 


Military and Naval preparations againft America— 
Lord North’s Conciliatory Motion.—Petition. from 
Famaica in favour of the Colonies —AB for re- 

~ flraining the Commerce of the Southern Colonies.—~ 
Mr. Burke’s Conciliatory Plan——Mr. Har tley’s Mo- 
tion to the fame intent. 7 


EW atts of Parliament were ever received with 

-more approbation from one party, and more 
difapprobation,from the other, than this bill for 
reftraining the commerce of New England, and 
depriving it of its fifReries. While it was applaud- 
ed by the one as a judicious and neceffary meafure, it 
was reprobated by the other with the utmoft vehe- 
mence and indignation, and reprefented as the ge- 
nuine offspring of that tyrannical fpirit which had 
by its opponents fo fong been imputed to admi- 
niftration. ; ; 

Numbers of thofe who favoured the caufe of the 
Americans, were ftudioufly outrageous in their com- 
plaints againft this bill: they loaded it with. every 
opprobrious epithet they could devife ; and, among 
other injurious names, they called it the act of 
Steevation. : 

In the mean time, as Great Britain had now taken’ 
her final refolution, miniftry was employed in mak- 
ing thofe preparations that were judged requifite to 
carry it into execution. 

The number of troops intended for New Eng- 
land, amounted to ten thoufand men. This, ac- 
cording to the opinion of thofe military men who 
were confulted upon this occafion, appeared a force 
fully fufficient to execute the meafures of govern- 
ment. : 

p But 
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_ But this opinion was ftrenuoufly oppofed. Such 
a force was reprefented as totally inadequate to the 
end propofed, and as only productive of much ex- 
pence to little purpofe. 

Miniftry was charged with equal imprudence for 
engaging the nation in hoftilities, and for its man- 
ner of conducting them. Since America is to be 
fubdued,  faid oppofition, let it be done effectually ; 
Ict a fleet and army be fent forth, in the ftrength of 
which the publie may juftly confide; fuch as may, 
“by its very appearance, intimidate. The firft im- 
preffion ought, if poffible to be decifive, and every 
effort fhould be made to render it fuch. 

In this idea of the minority, not only their- own 
adherents, but many of their antaggnifts as readily 
concurred. The only reafon,alledged for acting 
otherwife, was that an expectation had been formed, 
that the Americans, upon a mature confideration of 
the nvatter, would think it more confiftent with 
their intereft to defift from, than to continue an op- 
pofition that would certainly involve them in blood- 
thed and defolation; and which, were it to fucceed, 
would entail fuch expences, loffes, and mifchiefs 
upon their country, as would require many years 
to repair. 

Before the fcene of ation was entered upon, the 
miniftry refolved once more to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with America, A motion was accordingly made 
in the Houfe of Commons, importing, that when the 
Governor, Council, and Affembly of any of the Colo- 
nies, fhall propofe to make provifion, according ‘to 
their refpective circumftances, for the common de- 
fence, fuch proportion to be raifed under the autho- 
rity of the Colony, and difpofable by Parliament; and 
shall engage to provide for the fupport of the civil 
government, and the adminiftration of juftice, it will 
then be proper, if fuch propofal fhould be approved 
of by the King in Parliament, to forbear levying 

- or 
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or impofiay any taxes on that Colony; thofe du- 
ties excépted, that may be expedient to impofe for 
the regulation of commerce, the net produce of 
which fhall be carricd to the account of the Colony 
where it is raifed. 

This motion was grounded on the fincere defire 
Of giving America full proof how far it was from 
the intentions of Britain to adopt harfh meafures, 
ifthey could pofibly be avoided. Parliament, in its 
Jate addrefs to the Throne refpeéting the Colonics,, 
not only meant to fhow its final detcrmination to 
fupport the claims of Great Britain, at all hazards, 
but alfo its willingnefs, upon proper céateftions, to 
reftore America to her favour. That notwithftand- 
ing the Britiflrlegiflature could not give up the 
right of taxation, yeeif the Americans would pro- 
pote fuch a mode of contribution, as might at once 
be agreeable to themfelves, and anfwer the end,’ 
Parlianicnt would confent to fufpend the exer€ife of 
that right, and yicld to America the authority of 
raifing in their own manner, their fhare of the con- 
tribution. 

A refolution adopted on the ground of this mo- 
tion would, it was faid, be ‘* an infallible touch- 
** ftone to try the finecrity of the Americans. If 
“ their profeftions were real, and their oppofition 
“* founded only ujfon the principles which they pre~ 
© tended, they muf, confiftently with thofe prin- 
ciples, agree with this propofition. But if they 
were actuated by finifier motives, and had dan- 
gcrous defigns in contemplation, their refufal of 
thefe terms would expofe them to the world.—~ 
We fhould then be prepared, and know how .to 
act. After having thoes our wifdom, our juf- 
tice, and our humanity, by giving them an op- 
portunity of redecming their pait faults, and 
holding out to them fitting terms of accommo- 
dation: # thev fhould relied them. we fhonld' 
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“be juilified in taking the moft coercive mea- 
* fures,” 

The oppofition received this propofal with the 
utinoit difapprobation. It was, they faid, in no 
wife conciliatory : it was replete with infidioutnefs, 
and would appear fuch in the eyes of the Anteri- 
cans. The motives held out to the nation for uni-- 
ting with minifiry againft America, were now, it 
was faid, entirely changed. The honour and diss 
nity af Great Britain were lately the fole privcip! 
on which they exhorted men to act; obedience to the- 
conunercial regulations enacted by Parliament, and 
allegiance to the fupreme fovcreignty of this country, 
was their conftant language: but they now aban- 
doned that argument; the contett 3s now to be 
for'a prize of another nature, the acquifition of a 
revenue. This probably they“ deemed an objed& 
More interefting to the generality in a commercial 
nation, and for the obtaining of which peeple would 
be found more willing to exert themfelves, than for 
a mere acknowledgment of fuperior dignity, by 
which neither the power of the ftate would receive 
any augmentation, nor the condition of individuals 
any relief. 

In the mode of taxation propofed for America, 
there was no effential difference from that which 
had been adopted before, and infifted upon as legal. 
The Colonies were as completely taxed without 
their confent by requiring ‘them to pay a ftated fum, 
levied in their own manner, as by laying a number 
of duties on them to the fame amount. 

. Another objection. occurred, equally mrilitating 
againft the acceptance of this propofal by the Ame- 
ricans. No fum was fpecified; they were left to- 
tally ignorant what the demands of Britain might 
be: this. was an unpardonable defe@ in propofals of 
which they ought to have the clearef elucidation ~ 
Jaid before them, in order to judge whether it was: 
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in theit.power, allowing it to be in their inclinae 
tion,’ to accede to them. 

After along difpute the queftion was carried for 
the miniftry, by two hundred and feventy-four 
Votes, to eighty-eight. ; 

In the meantime, the fituation of the Colonies 
of North America, had excited, in a particular 
manner, the attention of the Britith iflands in the 
Weft Indies. Incapable, from their fituation, of 
refiftirig the authority of Great Britain in the fame 
manner, they beheld filently the progrefs of a dif- 
pute which threatened to terminate in fuch terrible 
confequences. One of them, however, ventured to 
efpoufe their caufe ina petition to the throne: this 
was the ifland,of Jamaica, the moft flourifhing and 
powerful of any. 

This petition, like the many others that had been 
repeatedly prefented in favour of America, availed 
it nothing. ‘“Miniftry feemed, on the contrary, 
daily to become further perfuaded that more re- 
frictions were neccflary. . 

Another bill, as recommended by the Lords, 
was brought accordingly into the Houfe, to reftrain 
the commerce of New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Mary-. 
land, Virginia, and South Carolina, in the fame ~ 
manner as that of New England. The motives al- 
ledged were the.acceffion of thofe Colonies to the 
refolutions adopted by New England, refpecting 
the Britifh trade and manufactures. This bill was 
readily agreed to. 

But though petitions were rejected, the petition- 
ers were not the lefs folicitous in fupporting them, 
and in authenticating the fa¢ts on which they were 
founded, “The Weft-India merchants and planters, 
in particular, feconded the petition they had lately 
prefented, with a detail of circumftances relating to 


‘the Britifh iflands in that part of the world, that 


was equally copious and important, This bufinefs 
e was 
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Was conducted in their behalf with great ability, by 
Mr. Glover, author of the poem Leonidas, a gen- © 
tleman equally celebrated for his literary talents, 
and his commercial knowledge. 

He ftated with great energy and exactnefs, the 
prodigious value HE, the Weft India iflands to Great 
Britain, It appeared, from his inquiries and re« 
fearches, that £xclufive of the intrinfic worth of 
the iflands, their flock-in-trade, and other property, 
amounting ‘to ‘no lefs than fixty millions, the ex- 
portation to Britain, of late years, amounted annu« 
ally to near two hundred thoufand hogfheads and 
puncheons of fugar and Tum, the weight of which 
was ninety-five thoufand tons, and the value four 
millions. The direé&t revenue arifigerfrom this im- 
menfe trade, confifted of ab. feven hundred 
thoufand pounds, befide that which accrued ‘from 
the collateral branches depending upon it. 

The danger in which a war with Ameriga would 
place this advantageous commerce, was enlgrged 
upon with much accuracy, and the neceffitWof. a 
continual correfpondence in trade between the iflands 
and that continent, was pointed out in a variety of 
inftances, ; 

But among the Parliamentary tranfaCtions at that 
time, none was more temarkable than the conciliaa 
March 22, tory propofitions refpectirig the Colonies, 

175 made by Mr. Burke, a gentleman whofe 
abilities and eloquence had for feveral years been 
much admired in Parliament. He introduced thefé 
propofitions in a fpeech that has been defervedly 
celebrated for its various excellencies, 

“The queftions,” he obferved, “ on which they 
were to decide that day, were Whether they ought 
to concede, and what that coneeftion ought to be 
To enable them to determine on thefe great quefa 
tions with a firm and precife judgment, it was nes * 
ceffary to confider diftin@ly the true nature, and 
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the petsiliar circumftances of the obje& before 
them; # after all their ftruggles, whether they 
would, or would not, they muft-govern America 
according to that nature, and thofe circumftances, 
and not according to their own imaginetions, or 
abftrad ideas of right, nor by any means-according 
to meer general thcorics of government.” 

_ He then entered into an accurate inveftigation of 
the prefent ftate and circumftances of the Colonies : 
he minutely examined their fituation, extent, 
wealth, poptlation, agriculture, and commerce, 
with their power and weight in the feale of empire. 
He then adverted to that invincible #pirit ef free+ 
dom: which diftinguifhes them in fo peculiar a man- 
ner from alltether people. He accounted for it 
from their originj*education, and way of life, their 
political and religious principles, and their diftance 
from the feat. of government. : 

‘The conduét of Great Britain towards America, 
ought, he obferved, to be regulated according to 
thefe various confiderations. He -then introduced 
a number of interefting facts and obfervations rela- 
ting to that country, in order to fhow the neceflity 
of governing it conformably to the ideas and habits 
jong eftablifhed among the inhabitants, and that all 
other plans would prove weak and infufficient. 

He then deféribed with great force and anima- 
tion, the aftonifhing progrefs of population and 
commerce in that country, and how much they had 
contributed to the opulence and graudeur of Bri- 
tain. From his review of the increafe of our trade, 
ut different ftages, it appeared that in the year one 
thoufand feyen hundred and four, the exports from 
England to North America, the Weft Indies, and 

fica, amounted only to about five hundred and 

feventy thoufand pounds; but that in one thoufand 
* feven hundred and feventy-two, they exceeded fix 
millions. ft alfo appeared, ,that at the foregoing 
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period, the whole export trade of England, inclu- 
ding that to the Colonies, amounted to little more 
than fix millions and a half. Thus the trade to 
America wds now become not half a million .lefs 
than the whole of that which England carried on 
with all the world, at the firft of the above periods. 
Valuing therefore the exportations from Great Bri- 
tain at -fixteen millions, America employed more 
than a third of oir foreign trade. . ° 

Fe t6ok Bétice of the feveral plans propofed for 
the government of America, and animadverted par= 
ticularly to that of force; a method, which as it 
appeared fimple and eafy to comprehend, meh were ’ 
apt to have recourfe to in all difficult cafes. This 
idea he reprobated with great srengypot argument. 
It depended upon times and cirgefaftances, which 
were always changing and uncertain; it deftroyed 
the very objeéts of prefervation; it was a mode of 
governimg hitherto unknown in the Colonies, and 
therefore dangerous to make trial of. Their flours 
ifhing condition, and the benefits we derived from 
them, were owing to quite other caufes. : 

Without inquiring, therefore, whether it were @ 
matter of right, or of favour, the only fafe rule by 
which to.govern the Colonies with advantage, was 
by giving them “an intereft in our conftitution,” 
and by pledging the Parliamentary faith of the na- 
tion in the moft binding manner, never to depart 
from the fyftem by which Gteat Britain is folemnly 
to declare that fhe means to govern them. 

All difcuffions of right fhould be difclaimed in 
fuch a fubje€t: policy alone was to be confidered. 
He was not inquiring whether they had a right to 
make that people miferable, but whether it was not 
their intereft to render them happy? They were 
not to confult lawyers on what they might do, but 
to be guided by equity and found policy in what, 
they ought to-do. : 

‘Ra He 
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Hedeclared pointedly againft new projects, His 
theory with regard to reprefentation was founded 
on the ancient conftitutional policy of the realm, 
as contained in aéts of Parliament; and the practice 
he would recommend, was conformable to plain 
facts, recorded in the journals of the Houfe. 

Experience had marked the road to be taken on 

this occafion; it had been followed with advantage 
and fafety, until the prefent differences with Ame- 
rica. In conftitutional difcuffions practice was al- 
ways a wifer counfellor than {peculation: their an- 
ceftors, who had founded both the conftitution and 
the Colonics, were the beft guides they could follow 
for their prefervation. 

He gave af hiftorical deduétion of the manner of 
incorporating Wiics, Chefter, and Durham, with 
the reft of England, and of the good confequences 
this meafure produced, in the readinefs of their fub- 
fequent acquiefcence in the laws enacted by the au- 
thority of Parliament. 

Though Ireland had not been included in this 
incorporation, yet the Englifh conftitution had been 
fully communicated to that kingdom. The Colo- 
nies had received it as effe€tually as their fituation 
would refpetively permit. While the genuine fpi- 
rit of this conftitution remained unimpaired, peace 
and profperity attended them; the moment an al- 
teration was attempted, diforder enfued. 

* To return to our old policy, was therefore to 
tread on the fureft ground. Our future fyftem in 
America ought to be fettled on a Parliamentary 
foundation, and atcertained in the cleareft and moft 
perfpicuous terms, jn order to guard againft all pof- 
fible innovations. ‘Taxation was by this fyftem to 
be cftablifhed in the Colonies not by impofition 
from us, but by grants from them: their Affem- 
blies were to be acknowledged competent to pro- 
eee Be eles. Aner. ake th Ppie arnceritnent in meape: 
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and to furnith public aids in war: the courts of ju- 
dicature were to be abfolutely independent; thofe 
of adiniralty new regulated ; and the atts of Parlia- 
ment fo much complained of, to be torally re- 
pealed. ‘ 

Thefe propofals were grounded on the non-repre- 
fentation of the Colonies in the Britith Parlia- 
ment, the inconveniencies of their being repre-- 
fented at fuch a diftance, the readinefs with which 
they had always complied with requifitions lawfully 
made, to raife money for public fervices, and the 
fuperior utility of their granting fubfidics, to the 
laying of taxes upon them by the authority of Par- 
liament. 

The debate on thefe propofitieg$ was long and 
{pirited. The objections againft them were, that 
they gave up the object in contention, as notwith- 
flanding the right of taxing was not formally, yet 
it was virtually renounced. Should thefe propo- 
fals be adopted, there was no certainty that the 
Americans would anfwer them with any returns of 
duty and compliance. 

As to their former provifions of money, during 
the late war, they proceeded evidently from the 
fenfe of the danger they were in. But if required 
to'do it upon any occafion lefs Preffing, and lefs 
conneéted with their immediate intereft, it was 
much to be doubted whether they would have been 
fo complying, 

But exclutive of thefe confiderations, it was the 
fole right and prerogative of Parliament to grant 
moncy to the Crown: no other body of men in the 
Britith dominions could patticipate in this right.— 
Such was the exprefs declaration of the Bill of 
Rights. 

This right of taxation was the ground-work of 
the dignity and power of Parliament. It could not 
¥herctore be given® up confiftently with any pro- 
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riety. Its very effence and exiftence ‘depended 
upon this prerogative. A minifter would deferve 
impeachmeat who fhould procure a pecuniary grant 
from the Colonies. Was fuch a practice to be to- 
Jerated, it would lead to much more danger thaw 
feemed to be apprehended ; efpecially in cafe the 
_Colonies fhould ever have the privilege of granting 
money at their own option. 
In war, fuch a manner of levying fubfidies might 
be permitted, as refulting “from neceflity; but 
* without fuch an urgent caufe, the conftitution would 
evidently be expoied to-dangets were the Crown 
powered to receive ‘fupplies through any other 


channel thans4at of Parliament. 

The cncliter this high prerogative of taxing 
the fubject, was lodged in the difcretion of that 
body. In-this matter it was fupreme, and queftion~ 
able by no other power in the ftate. All other bo- 
dies and affemblies throughout the Britith domi- 
nions, whatever immunities they.enjayed in- other 
refpeéts, and however independent of Parliamen- 
tary authority, {till were bound to implicit obedi+ 
ence in this. : 

It was replied, on the other hand, that the fole 
intent of the declaration contained in the Bill of 
Rights, was td prevent the Crown from levying 
taxes in the kingdom without the confent of Par- 
Hiament ; but did not mean to forbid the raifing of 
them by lawful affemblies, in other parts of the 
King’s dominions, far the public fervice, 

By thankfully acknowledging the promptitude 
and willingnefs with which the American affemblies 
had paffed confiderable grants, Parliament had ac-+ 
knowledged their right of giving money to the, . 
Crown. 

‘The meaning of the Bill of Rights, was to confine 
the power of the Crown, bug not the liberality of: 
the fubject; the firft was debarred from exacting ° 
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money at pleafure, but the fecond was not forbid- 
den to prefent it with what fums might be judged 
proper, either as fupplies for public meafures, or 
as an aid or income to defray the charges neceffary 
to fupport the dignity and {plendour of the throne ; 
or even by way of gratitude and affection to the 
fovereign, for the benefits derived from his exer- 
tions for the happinefs of his people. : 

The fubfidies raifed in this manner by the-Colo- 
fies, having been equally abundant and productive 
of good contequences, having never been refufed, 
when demanded in the ufual way, and the Colonies 
teftifying fo much unwillingnefs to grant them in 
any other, it would be prudent to accept of them 
upon their own-terms, rather t rifk the lofing 
them for ever,’ by putting at ftake the pofleffion of 
the Colonies themtelves. 

This danger, it could not be denied, the Parlia- 
ment had brought upon the kingdom, by infifting 
obftinately, and necdlefsly, on a mode of raifing 
money in the Colonies, which would not certainly 
produce more than that to which they had been fo 
long habituated, and were equally refolute in ad- 
herihg to, notwithftanding all the declarations and 
menaces of Parliament. 

It was therefore high time to put an end to this 
abfurd and pernicious controverfy. Nothing could 
betray more abfurdity than to quarrel about the 
fhadow, when we were poffeffed of the fubftance. 
The ideas of fupreme fovereignty, and national 
unity, were not combated by the Americans, pro- 
vided an interpretation was made that didnot in- 
trench upon fuch of their privileges, as, in their 
notions, were infeparable from a ftate of freedom. 
Thefe privileges, it had been proved, were not in- 
jurious to this country, and the exercife of them 
had often proved ferviceable to it. But if by fu- 
preme fovereignty we meant abfolute power, and by 
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national unity, an obligation in them to confornt 
inyplititly to our will, why fhould we expect their 
admiffion of tenets manifeftly repugnant to our 
conftitution, and of which we had never bethought 
ourfelves before this prefent occafién. 

They acknowledged themfelves united with Bri- 
tain, and fubject to its fovereign : they ‘were. will- 
ing to go proportionably as far as ourfelves in their 
contributions far the common defence. Was not 
this fubjection and unity, in the ftri€teft acceptation 
of the terms? Was it not the real fubftance of fove+ 
reignty and union ? All requifitions from them, on 
our part, beyond thefe eflential And Voluntary ac- 
knowledgments of our fupremacy, were founded 
on fpeculativevand imaginary rights, and tended, 
as experience haa” proved, to deprive us of folid 
benefits. We were throwing the moft valuable ad- 
vantages away, inthe purfuit of empty and una-~ 
vailing titles, ; 

After a debate fupported with great vigour and 
ingenuity of argumentation on both fides, Mr. 
Burke’s propofitions were negatived, by two hund- 
red and feventy votes, . againft feventy-eight. 

This rejection did not however difcourage oppos 
fition from another attempt. A few days after the 
March 27, failure of that made by Mr. Burke, ano- 

1775+ ther gentleman of great knowledge and 
abilities, followed his example. This was Mr, 
Hartley ; who propofed that a letter of requifition 
thould be fent to the Colonies by a fecretary of ftate, 
ona motion from that Heufe, for contribution ta 
the expences of the whole.empire, 

This plan, it was reprefented, met thofe ideas of 
taxation that had fo often been approved by the 
Colonies, and conformably to which former levies 
of money had been made upon them, to their entire 
fatisfaction, It left them in ‘the poffeffion of deter- 
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mihing exclufively the Propriety of the demand, and 
of limiting the fum, and directing its application. 

‘The Parliamentary declaration againft the raifing 
of fubfidies without its confent, was, by. this plan, 
fully obviated, as the requifition would be their 
own act and deed. Thus -the fentiments of 
both the contendin. pattics would be recongiled ; 
the Americans ‘would be taxed, but in the manner 
moft acéeprable to their own feelings ;. yet as ef- 
fetually as if Parliament had raifed and affefled the 
fupplies by its iole authority; and Parliament 
would have no reaton to complain, when it faw that 
a fimple motion in the Houle, operated as power- 
fully as if it paffed an aét to that «pole. 

~As this motion feemed to coiztide with the opi- 
nion eftablifhed in America, as well as with the int 
tereft of Great Britain, it was expected by many of 
its frieads, that a favourable Teception would have 
been given it, and that it might have proved a bafis 
upon which to ereét the fuperftruéture ofa treaty 3. 
but thefe expectations were totally fruftrated, and 
the motion was rejected without a divifion, 

The rejection of this, and the anteceding pros 
pofals, eccafioned, mean while, much difcontent 
throughout a great part of the nation. The cha- 
racter and abilities of the gentlemen who had framed 
them, were highly refpected ; and many people be- 
gan to with, with impatience, for the peaceable fet- 
tlement of a difpute, from the continuation of which 
no good could poflibly be expeéted; and which 
they were defirous thould be terminated upon any 
tering, : 

But the partiality expreffled*for America by fuch 
numbers of peopleathome, didthemmuch differvice 
on this as well ason fome other occafions, Thofe who 
were of contrary fentiments, began to dread the con~ 
fequences of favouring the republican opinions that 
had gradually becotse fy ontecce ee Ons Y 
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and thought that it ill became the inhabitants of 4 
country,that had fuffered fo much from fuch prin- 
ciples, to give them any countenance by efpoufing 
the caufe of thofe who profeffedly adhered to them. 
They looked upon this partiality as criminal, and 
were convinced, at the fame time, that it was ow- 
ing to the machinations of a party, which fooner 
than mifs of a revenge for being difcarded, would 
wreek it on their own country. The fupporters of 
this party; were looked upon by many as the 
propagators of thofe feditious maxims that had 
filled England with difcontent, and had. kindled a 
tebéliion in America. 

Expericncem,in fome meafure, authorifed this 
opinion. SofoutPageous for many years had unhap- 
pily been the temper of all factions in this coun- 
try, that they kept no meafures in the profecution 
of the objeéts they had in view, and employed, in- 
difcriminately, all means whatfoever to attain them. 
Oppofition was, in confequence of the perfuafion 
that they were actuated by the fame principles, ac- 
cuted of harbouring the moft unjuftifiable defigns. 
As they were not permitted to rule the: ftate, they 
were, it was faid, determined to embroil it, and to 
render the power lodged in the hands of others, a 
fource of contintal vexation to them. 

Influenced by fuch notions, many were thofe whe 
emertained unfurmountable fufpicions of whatever 
was propofed that bore the face of benevolence to 
America, They thought the Colonies had rendered 
themfelves by their behaviour, and the maxims of 
which they had occafioned the inculcation in this 
country, unworthy of all condefcenfion ; and that 
it would not be for the intereft of Britain to enter 
into any treaty with them, till their republican fpi- 
rit had been humbled. Asthis could not be effected 
any otherwife than by the fuperiority of the Britifh 
arms, they heartily withed to fee them employes 

or 
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for this end; and they condemned all pacific and 
conciliating meafures, as inefficient and dangerous 
. before it was accomplithed. They would not radi. 
cally remove the evil ; it would only be palliated 3 by 
not being crufhed in proper time, it would gather 
additional ftrength, and break out on a future oc- 
eafion with double violence. : 
Sentiments.of this kind prevailed no lefs in Par- - 
liament :.to thefe may principally be atttibated 
“the hoftile fpirit that influenced the concurrence of 
the majority in the meafures propofed by miniftry 
for the reduction of America, ; 
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Further reftriftions on the American TradecmPetitions 
to Parliament for and againft[ Americame~Petition 
from the Britifh Inkabitants of Canada.—Petition 
from the Quakers—Remonftrance from the City of 

“"Londot.—Remonftrance from New York. 
1775+ 

[HE refentment of Parliament againft Ame- 

- rica feemed to gain ground daily. In addi- 
tion to the bill of reftritions upon its trade, already 
mentioned, a clatMe was brought in, including the 

Colonies fituated on the river Delaware. 

The ground of this additional prohibition, was, 
that they were as refractory and culpable-as the 
other Colonies, and that fufficient proofs of this had 
been brought before the Houfe to juftify this pro- 
ceeding. te 

In the mean time, a variety of petitions appeared 
on both fides of the queftion from feveral manufac- 
turing towns in Great Britain and Ireland; fome 
contending for the neceffity of coerfive meafures 
againft the Colonics, others complaining of the bad 
confequences they had occafioned, and would ftill 
duce. The facts maintained by the refpective pe- 
titions, created infinite controverfy: they were af- 
ferted and denied with equal vehemence, 

The oppofition contended, that the petitions mi- 
litating for minifterial mcafures, were promoted by 
perfons who had no concern, or but a very diftant 
one in the commerce with America. They were, it 
was faid, of a party which had been long proferibed 
in this country ; but which, unhappily for it, pof+ 
fefled a fund of obfinacy which neither time nor 
aifappointments could overconve; they had gee 

this 
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this opportunity to revive the odious and exploded 
principles of abfolute uncontroulable fovereignty, 
which had formerly done fo much mifchief ¢ in 9 
word, they were the Tories. From the intrigues 
of people of this defcription, proceeded: thofe re- 
prefentations in favour of the violent refolves againtt 
America, which were now brought forth in order 
to counter-balance thé weight of thofe addreffes for 
peace -and reconciliation which came frome thofe 
swho really traded with America, who had already 
felt, and experimentally knew how ‘feverely they 
thould feel the lofs or fufpenfion of that neceffary 
trade. ; 

Among other petitions, one was prefented to the 
Throne from the Britith inhakitants of. Canada 
againft the Quebec bill. It reprefented the trouble 
and expence they had undergone in fettling them- 
felves in that Province ; that through their endea- 
vours and induftry, the value of that Colony was 
more than doubled fince its acquifition ; but that 
by the late act of Parliament they wefe, without 
having deferved fuch treatment, deprived of all the 
priviledges of Britith fubje€&ts, and placed under 
an arbitrary government, contrary to the expecta. 
tions and folemn promifes which had induced them 
to fettle in that country. 

A like petition from them to the Houfe of Lords 
was prefented, and vigoroufly fupported by Lord 
Camden, upon the principles of the Englith ton- 
ftitution, and the neceffity of protecting the Protef- 
tant religion, at which a fevere blow was aimed by 
the act in queflion: he called upon both the tem- 
poraland fpiritual Lords to unite upon this occafion, 
in their refpective characters of guardians of the laws 
and religion of the land. 

Adminiftration oppofed him with no lefs warmth. 
‘The French inhabitants in Canada, were declared 
to be nerfe4 ly fatisGed with tharack: her tuhtah chose 
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confidered themfelves as entirely reftored to the 
fame condition they were in when under the crown 
of France. They had expreffed their fatisfaction 
upon that account to General Carlton on his arrival 
in that Prevince in quality of Governor... They had 
tranfmitted an addreis of the fame tendency to the 
King, acknowledging, in terms of the higheft gra- 
titude, their thanktulnefs for reftorine them to their 
ancient rights and priviledges. Thefe were une- 
quivocal proofs of the general contentment effected, 
by that meafure ; and how impolitic it would be 
to repeal it in favour of about three thoufand indi- 
viduals, to the mortification of more than one hun- 
dred ‘thoufand. 

. After a long and animated altercation, the mo- 
tion to: rejeét Lord Camden’s propofal was carried 
by cighty-eight votes againft twenty-eight. 

Another petition from the Englifh in Canada, of 
the fame tenor as the foregoing, was prefented by 
Sir George Saville to the Houfe of Commons. It 
ftated, among other particulars, that the petition to 
the King, in the name of all the French inhabitants 
in Canada, in virtue of which the Quebec act had 
paffed, was not obtained ina fair and open manner. 
So far from being countenanced by the generality 
of people, it had not even been communicated to 
them. It was hafded about in a private manner, 
and figned by a few of the nobleffe and lawyers, 
with others in their confidence, through the. infti- 
gations of the Romifh clergy. The community at 
large, it was notorious, did not approve it. 

But the advocates for miniftry contended no lefs 
ftrenuoufly for the propriety of attending to the ad- 
dreffes of large and avowed bodies, in preference 
to the uncertain and unauthorifed furmifes of pri- 
vate individuals. The Canadians were a numerous 
and warlike people, whofe ‘attachment it was pru- 
dent to fecure amidft the univerfal defeétion of our 
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own Colonies. By indulging them witha reftotation 
of their own laws and ufages, we made them our faft 
friends. This was certainly a juft meafure; as we 
might probably ftand ere long in need of their 
friendship and affiftance, in purfuance of theplan‘pro- 
pofed for the redu@tion of our rebellious Colonies. 

It was however intimated, that notwithftanding 
the unfavourable appearance of affairs in America, 
there were good reafons for hoping that tranquili¢y 
would foon be re-cftablifhed upon durable founda- 
tions, without appealing to the fword. When our 
refractory fubjects beheld themf{elves furrounded on 
all fides, when they faw our armies encamped on 
their fhores, our fleets ftationed along their coafts, 
their communication with other nations cut off, and 
their back-fettlements threatened by thofe allies who, 
were fecured to Britain by the very aét in queftion, 
and whofe enmity they fo much dreaded, and had fo 
often experienced in former wars: in fuch a fitua- 
tion, they would hardly think of facing fo many 
difficulties, and would probably be glad to accept 
of thofe offers that were {till held out to them. 

The iffue of this debate was, that Sir George 
Saville was not more fuccefsful in the Houfe of 
Commons, than Lord Camden had been in the 
Houfe.of Lords. His motion for repealing this aét 
. was rejected by a vat majority,sone hundred and 
feventy-four, to eighty-fix. 

Notwithftanding the ill fuccefs of fo many peti~ 
tions, an humble, but firm one, was prefented by 
the body of the Quakers. It fpoke the language of 
peace and friendthip peculiar to their perfuafion, 
and recommended lenient meafures accordingly :— 
But it declared, at the fame time, their intimate 
perfuafion, that in real attachment to the fovereign 
and royal family, to the conftitution and people of 
his country, the Amesicans were exceeded by no 
Subjeéts in the Britith dominions. se 
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While petitions came from fo many quarters, the 
city ef:London determined to give them that coun- 
teftance which would arife from its weight and im- 
Aprilro, portance. It prefented-a remonftrance to 

3775- the throne, in which the meafures of the 
miniftry were condemned in the moft explicit and 
forcible language. It recapitulated all the articles 
of American grievances, and all the fatal confequen- 
ces ofthem, that had been fo frequently predicted. 
They looked with horror, faid they, at the mea 
fures in agitation. Not deceived by the fpecious 
artifice of calling defpotifin dignity, they plainly 
perceived that the real purpofe was to.eftablith arbi- 
trary power over all America. They juftified the 
refiftance of the Amcricans upon the principles of the 
Englith conftitution. Animated by thoie princi- 
ples, our forefathers brought about the Revolution; 
they wrefted the fceptre out of the hands of the 
Stuarts, and placed the Houfe of Brunfwick upon 
the throne of Great Britain. 

“© Your petitioners.” .continued they, ‘* are per- 
** fuaded, that the meafures now purfuing, ori- 
* oinated in the fecret advice of men, who are 
*€ enemies equaily to your Majefty’s titles, and to 
the liberties of your people; and that your Ma. 
*© jefty’s minilters carry them into execution by the 
* fame fatal corraption which has enabled them to 
“ wound the peace, and violate the conftitution of 
“ this country. Thus they poifon the fountain of 
* public fecurity, and-render that body which 
“© fhould be the guardian of liberty, a formidable 
inftrument of arbitrary power. Your petitioners 
‘© do therefore moft earneitly befeech your Majefty, 
“ to difmifs immediately, and for ever, from your 
councils thofe minifters and advifers, as a firft 
“ ttep towards a redrets of thofe grievances which 
“* alarin and affliG your whele people.” 

This 
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This petition produced the following anfwer, 

“It ts with the utmoft aftonithment that I find 
** any of my fubjects capable of encouraging the 
rebellious difpofition which unhappily exifts in 
fome of my Colonies in North America. Hay. 
“* ing entire confidence in the wifdom of my Par. 
“* liament, the great council of :the nation. I will 
“* fteadily purfue thofe meafures which they have 
“* recommended for the fupport of the conftitusignal 
“\ rights of Great Britain. and the protection of the 
“* commercial interefts of my kingdoms,” : 

Such, to the great concern of all reflecting men, 
was now become the ftile of intercourfe between the 
Crown and the people. d 

Tn the mean time, another remonftrance was pres 
May 13, fented to the Houfe of Commons from the 

"775+ Affembly of New York. It was introdus 
ced by Mr: Burke, to whom it had been tranfmit- 
ted for that purpofe. He reprefented ina ftrong and 
Urgent manner, how greatly that province had fignali: 
zed its attachment and fidelity to Britain in the midft 
of the prefent difturbances, and how much it had ins 
curred the difpleafure of the other Colonies upon 
that account. He affured the Houfe that the re- 
monftrance he withed to lay before it, was conceived 
in terms. of the higheft decency and refpect.— 
‘Though it complained of fome aéts of Parliament, 
which in that Colony were deemed grievances, yct 
he was of opinion, the remonftrance ought to be 
received, that if any matter containéd in it fhould 
appear to the Houfe to need redrefs, it might be 
granted accordingly, 

This application he confidered as a cireumftance 
improveable to the higheft advantage in the prefent 
potture of affairs. It afforded an Opportunity of 
coining to terms of reconciliation with America.— 
A direct channel was now opened to communicate 
through the medium of New Vick ate 
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Colonies, ‘Fhe utmoft care fhould be taken not to 
fhut it, left no other avenue fhould be found. 

? Fhe minifterial objections were, that it was in- 
compatible with the dignity of the Houfe to fuffer 
any paper to be prefented that queftioned its fu- 
preme authority. Condefcenfion enough had been 
fhown in a variety of inftances; but nothing was 
admiffible that tended to Invalidate the right of tax- 
ation, 

Particular notice was taken at the fame time, that 
the title of petition did not accompany this paper : 
_ ¥¢ was called a Reprefentation and Remoniftrance, 
’ which was not the wfual, nor the proper:tnanner of 
application to Parliament. This fingularity alone 
. was fufficient to put a negative on its prefentation. 
To this it was replied, that the times were fo 
dangerous ard critical, that words and forms were 
no longer deferving of attention. The queftion was, 
whether they thought the Colony of New York was 
worthy of a hearing > No Colony had behaved with 
fo much temperatenefs and difcretion.. Neswith- 
ftanding the tempeftuoufnefs of the times, and the 
general wreck of the Britith authority, it had yer 
preferved a fteady obedience to government.— 
While every other Colony was bidding defiance to 
Britain, this alone fubmiffively applied to her for 
redrefs of grievances. 
Was it confiftent with policy, after lofing the 
good-will of all the other Colonies, to drive this, 
. thrgugh a needlefs and punttilious feverity, into 
their confederacy againft this country? could we 
expe@t, after fuch a treatment, that this Colony 
could withftand the arguments that would be drawn 
from our fuyercilioufnefs, to induce it to relinquifh * 
a conduct which was fo ill requited. 
This was not a feafon for ftatelinefs and difregard 
with refpe& to thofe who ‘profeffed themfelves our 
adherents. Were even the refractory to make. an 
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application, it ought to be received with benignity. 
What countenance.would the people of New York 
affume, when they were reproached for having put 
their confidence in this country? Whatexcufe would 
the Affembly be able to make to its conftituents, 
when accufed of having deceived them. with pro» 
mifes of favour from Britain, when it was feen that 
Parliament. refufed-even' ta hear their humble and 
dutiful reprefentations > Orns 
. This refufal, ic was prediéted, would give the 
finifhing blow to the Britith intereft in America 
New York might from this day be counted among 
the hoftile Colonies. What other line of vonduét 
could that Province embrace, with any profpect of 
fafety ? Spurned by Britain, it would inftantly fors 
fake her, and wipe off the ftain of having forfaken 
them, by the zeal it would henceforward exert in 
the common caufe, P 

But the minifterial arguments againft the accepta 
ance of whatever derogated from the tegiflative 
power of Parliament, preponderated with the ma- 
jority againft all other confiderations. The rejection 
was carried by one hundred and eighty+fix, apaing 
fixty-feven. 

After having been foiled in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, it now remained to be decided whether that 
Colony’s reprefentations would nieet with a mere 
gracious reception in the Houfe of Lords. 

But here the difficulty was ftill greater than in 
the other Houfe. The dignity of the Peerage was 
faid to be infulted by the appellation under which it 
had been prefumed to uther thofe reprefentations 
into that Affembly. They were ftiled a Memorial ; 
fuch a title was only allowable in tranfaétions be. 
tween princes and flates independendent of each 
other, but was unfufferable on the part of fubjects. 

The anfwer was, that the loweft officer in the 
fervice had a right.to prefent a memorial even tn 
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his Majefty himfelf, thould he think himfelf ag- 
grieved: with much more reafon might a refpecta- 
ble body prefent one to the Houfe of Lords. But 
exclufive of the general reafon that entitled fo im- 
portant a Colony to lay fuch a paper before them, 
the particular reafon of its fidelity, in fpite of fo 
many examples of defection, was alone a motive 
that ought to fuperfede all forms, and engage their- 
moiiNerious attention to what it had to propofe. 
After fundry arguments of the fame nature, the 
queftion was determined againft the hearing of the 
memorial, by forty-five Peers, to twenty-five; 
Such was the iffue of the efforts made by oppo- 
fition in favour of the applications from New York. 
Numbers of people confidered them as a ground, 
upon which to form a reafonable expectation of 
coming to fome decifive agreement with this Co- 
lony; which might probably Icad toa general treaty 
with afl the Colonies. By fuch means only it feemed 
likely at prefent to bring about a reconciliation. 
When the rejection of thefe applications in. both 
Houfes was announced to the public, a great part 
of the nation expreffed the higheft difcontent. They 
now looked forward with dejcétion and forrew at 
the profpceét of mutual deftruétion that lay before 
them; and utterly gave up all other expectations. 
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CHAP. Xi. 


Traafations in America.— Preparations for war — 
Differences between the Congrefs' and the Province 
of New York.—Proceedings in Maflachufet— Affair 
at Lexington—Bofton blockaded. 


. 1775+ 
Wee Great Britain was preparing to en- 


force her decrees by force of arms, Ame- 
tica was making ready to refift them in the fame 
manner. The unanimity of Congrefs, and the 
refolution with which that body feemed animated, 
communicated itfelf to the whole continent. 

The temper of the Americans on this occafion, 
was an object of univerfal aftonifhment. Their town 
meetings and provincial affemblies, fpoke unani- 
moufly the language of men who were determined 
to do, and to fuffer every thing fooner that yield 
to the authority that was claimed over them. 

In this determination all ranks and denominations 
equally concurred. Poor and rich vied with each 
other who fhould encounter hardthips and mortifi- 
cations with moft conftancy. Therich gave upthe 
luxurious and eafy life they had hitherto led 3 and 
the poor willingly fubmitted to a retrenchment of 
thofe comforts which their induftry and labour ufed 
to procure them, 

This feafon of univerfal diftrefs, exhibited a 
ftrong proof of what human nature is able to com- 
pafs, when taken up with the spurfuit of what has 
itrongly excited its paffions. Content and chear- 
fulnefs appeared in the face of all people, however 
difagrecable their condition appeared when con- 
trafted with what it had lately been. The idea of 
having laid the faundation of that oovermeoe. oe 
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which the principles were fo dear to them, infpired 
the leading men with fatisfaction at their paft pro- 
ceedings ; and the confidence with which the infe- 
rior claffes relied upon the abilities of their rulers 
‘to overcome all obftructions, induced them to 
‘bear with patience the prefent evils, in hope of 
‘being amply recompenfed in due time, by the cn- 
jaument of eafe and tranquility upon their own 
term’: 

A great and powerful diffufion of public fpirit 
was created by the difficultics in which America 
was now involved; and without adverting te the 
juftice or badnefs of their caufe, a noble ftrain of 
generofity and mutual fupport was univerfally ex- 
erted throughout the whole continent. 

The peaple in the mean time had canceived fan- 
guine expcétarions, that the petitions tranfmitted 
from Congrefs to the King would be attended with 
happy effects, They looked upon the addrefs ta 
the Britith nation as conceived in fuch terms, as 
would influence it in their favour, It was affec- 
tionate, yet firm and manly: it thawed a difpofi- 
tion to friendfhip and reconciliation, and. yet dif. 
played a fpirit utterly averfe to fervility; and though 
it exprefled an abhorrence of paffive fubmiffion, it 
no lefs dcclared a willingnefs to pay a reafonable 
and legal obedience. 

Such was the opinion entertained by the Ame- 
ricans of the memorial penned by Congreis to the 
people of Great Britain. 5 

Whatever might be the fecret views of fome of 
the principal actors in thefe commotions, an infi- 
nite majority of the.Amcricans afpired at no more 
than what their public declarations contained. This 
they confidered as their juft and lawful rights, of 
which they would not fuffer a denial, and which 
they. thought themfelves authorized to affert and to 
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But that which they all efteemed the principal 
means of inducing Great Britain to comply with 
their wifhes, was the firm and determined union of 
America, the {pirit with which the Congrefs had 
acted, and the vigorous proceedings that were tak- 
ing place in every colony. 

It was chiefly from thefe hopes, which appeared 
to them well founded, that they did not think jrad- 
vifable to proceed to any more active meafies at 

*the prefent. The diftance from Britain; the time® 

‘and difficulties that would intervene in the raifing 
and tranfporting from thence a body of troops fufi- 
cient for fo great an attempt as the fubjugation of 
America, quieted their apprehenfions for che ge- 
neral fafety. Were any meafures pregnant with 
much danger to be in agitation, they relied upon 
timely intelligence, and could, in that cafe, rea- 
dily put themfelves in a pofture of defence, 

Such were the ideas of the generaliry; but the 
more intelligent were of another opinion. The 
firmnefs with which miniftry had rejected, and ftill 
continued to reject all overtures on the fide of oppo- 
fition, that did not coincide with their plan, feemed 
a convincing proof, that nothing fhort of fubniif- 
fion to the acts of Parliament which were the {ub- 
jectin contention, would fatisfy, the ruling powers 
in Britain. A determination to be obeyed was now 
‘the final refolve of the Britith Parliament; no lefs 
than a refolution to refufe obedience was that of 
Congrefs. c 

In that perfuafion, thofe who were at the head of 
American affairs, judged it indifpenfibly requifite 
ferioufly to prepare for the worft; without tranf- 
grefling, however, thofe boundsof moderation which 
they had adopted in their public declarations, and 
within which they thought it proper to keep, until 
they were compelled by events to act otherwife. 

. Sa Purfiianr 
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Purfuant to this intent, the militia was trained 
every where with great affiduity ; and all thote 
parts of exercife were peculiarly taught them, 
which, by the beft judges in thofe matters, were 
efteemed the moft effential. 

Thefe ideas and refolutions were confirmed, upon 
‘Secciving information that arms and warlike ftores 
were, forbidden, by proclamation, to be exported 
from "England to America. This left them no 
longer in doubt concerning the real intentions of 
the Britith miniftry, and they immediately ufed 
every exertion to fupply all deficiencies of that kind. 
To this purpofe gun powder mills and manufacto- 
ries for arms were erected in Pennfylvania and Vir- 
ginia; and every encouragement was given them 
that could be afforded in their prefent circum- 
ftances. ‘ . 

The fpirit of refiftance continued in the -mean 
while to actuate the people of Maffachufet as pow- 
erfully as ever. General Gage had iffued a procla- 
mation againft the authority affumed by the Pro- 
vincial Congrefs of that Colony ; but it was totally 
Gifregarded, The people confidered themfelves as 
abfolved from all further obedience to Britith go- 
vernment, and were entirely guided by the refolves 
of that Affembly. . 

A regular form of correfpondence was now fet- 
tled between Congrefs and the Provincial Mectings, 
by means of which the meafures and motions of al 
the Colonies were univerfally direéted. : 

The fituation of Bofton was daily becoming more 
critical. LExpreffes were continually arriving from 
that place, which reprefented it to be in the greateft 
ftreights and difficulties, from the fuperiority of 
the enemy that was in poffeffion of it, and the little 
likelihood of being able to expel him. From the 
natural ftrength of its fituation, and the additional 
works which were now compfeted. it was be- 
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come too ftrong to be forced by any fudden attack, 
and would require a regular fiege tobe taken. ‘The 
harbour and bay were occupied by a ftrong fquadron 
of men of war, which left no expectation of relief 
on that fide. The town was abfolutely at the dif- 
cretion of the garrifon ; and the inhabitants might | 
be confidered as imprifoned, and liable to be made 
anfwerable for the behaviour of the Provincgaz 
large. ; “ 

* Various expcedients were fuggefted on this occas 
fion, in order to extricate the people of Bofton from 
their difficulties, and thereby prevent fo large a 
number of individuals from remaining in the hands 
of the enemy. It was firft propofed to remove the 
inhabitants ; but this was impracticable without the 
confent of the Governor, who would foon perceive 
the drift of fuch a meafure, and a@ the more care. 
fully far their detention. The next *propotal was, 
to put a valuation upon the houfes and effects of 
the inhabitants, fet fire to the town, and indem- 
nify the proprietors. But this, upon examination, 
proved no lefs difficult to accomplith than the for- 
mer. It was therefore deemed moft prudent to truit 
to time and opportunities, and to watch for Neth 
with the utmoft vigilance ; a€tual force appeared 
yet premature, and might produce much mifchief 
without anfwering the end in view. 

Numbers of the principal inhabitants had, by this 
time, quitted the place ; fome from motives of dif- 
guift, at their confinement ; others from apprehen- 
fions of hoftilities; and no few from fear of being 
called to account for their activity during the late 
difturbances. : 

The garrifon, though not unprovided with abfo- 
lute neceflaries, could not expect to be fupplied 
with any refrethments or,conveniencies from a peo- 
ple to whom their prefence was fo odious, and who 
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viewed them as the inftruments of tyranny, and the 
immediate caufe of the miferies they were enduring. 

After the diffolution of the Provincial Congre{s 
of Maffachufet, the friends of the Britith govern- 
ment met in feveral places, at the inftigation of the 
Governor, in order to try what intereft remained to 
Britain in that Colony; but the trial was very. un- 
fatisfactory : few were thofe who gave them any 
coufitenance. After fome ineffeétual affociations 
and refolves, in oppofition to the Provincial mect- 
ing, they found themfelves unable to refift the fu- 
perior influence of the contrary party: numbers 
overpowered them every where; and they were ob- 
diged to give up all hopes of counteracting them. 

In the mean time, the proclamation forbidding 
the exportation of military ftores to America, had 
begun to operate throughout the Colonies in the 
moft decifivernanner. They not only betook them- 
felves to the fabrication of arms, and the manufac- 
turing’of powder, but in fome of them they pro- 
ceeded fo far, as to feize on the artillery and ftores 
belonging to government. 

Newport, the capital of Rhode Ifland, was the 
place where thefe proceedings firft commenced.— 
forty pieces of cannon, mounted on the batteries 
that protected the harbour, were carried off by the 
inhabitants. The captain of a man of war, having 
waited ‘upon the Governor, who in that Province is 
chofen by the Affembly, to inquire into the caufe 
of fuch a proceeding, was explicitly told, thar the 
people had feized them, that they might not be 
ufed againft themfelves by the Britith forces; and 
that they intended te employ them in their own de- 
fence, againft any one that fhould attack them. 

After taking this meafure, the Affembly met, and ' 
agreed that arms and warlike ftores fhould be pur- 
chafed with the public money. Refolutions were 
paffed for training the inhabitants. and every man 
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was exhorted to prepare himfelf for a vigorous de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of his country. : 

The Colony of New Hampthire had hitherto 
acted with great moderation during thefe difturb- 
ances: but on receiving intelligence of the procla- 
mation above-mentioned, and. of the proceedings 
in coniequence of it at Rhode Ifland, they refolved 
to imitate them. A large body affembled accord- 
ingly, and feized on a {mall fort, containing-4ome 
artillery and powder. This happened in the month 
of December, feventy-four. 

On the arrival of the King’s fpeech, upon. the 
opening of the new Parliament, and the addreffes 
to the throne voted by fuch prodigious majorities, 
the ipirit of refiftance grew ftronger than ever.— 
They had indulged themfelves with an expectation, 
that reflecting on the calamitics and dangers that 
muft neceflarily accompany coercive meatures, the 
people of Britain would in their clection of the new 
members, have infifted upon peace and recencitia- 
tion with America. But when they faw how deci- 
fively fuperior that party was which had refolved 
upon thofe meafures, all their hopes of accom- 
modation entirely vanifhed, and their whole atten- 
tion was turned to the means of oppofing force with 
force. 

But notwithftanding thefe hoftile appearances, 
there was {till a large number of individuals who 
earneftly defired a pacific fettlement of thefe unhap- 
py differences. A convention was héld in Penn- 
fylvania, which declared it to be their fervent with 
to avert impending calamities, by a reftoration of 
harmony between Great Britain and her Colonies ; 
and that they were ready to ule their warmeft endea- 
vours to that intent. But this difpofitien, however 
fincere, was accompanied with an avowal of their 
refolution to take up arms in defence of what they 
demanded as theis jut rights, in cafe the Britith, 
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adminiftration fhould proceed to acts of violence, 
in order to enforce fubmiffion to the acts againit 
which they had remonftrated. 

Conformably to this declaration, an unremitting 
affiduity was recommended in the profecution of 
thofe manufactures neceflary for their internal fub- 
fiftence, as well as their defence: among which 
fal, gun-powder, ftecl, and falt-petre, were par~ 
ticutsely mentioned. Similar meatures were adopt- 
ed in the other Colonies. . 

There was however one exception to this general 
affociation againft Great Britain. The Colony’ of 
New York, in the Affembly held previous to the 
roth Jan, rejection of its remonftrance, refufed its 

1775 concurrence with the refolutions of the 
Continental Congrefs, and determined for an ap- 
plication to the King and Parliament, in the man- 
ner that hasbeen related. In this, it has’ been faid, 
they were inftigated by private infinuations from 
the friends to miniftry at home; who flattered 
themfelves, that the example of fo confiderabte a 
Colony, would influence the remainder to an adop- 
tion of the fame conduct. To this intent flrong 
affurances were given that countenance would be 
thown to their addreffes; in which cafe they would 
have the honour of being the firft mediators of 
peace and reconciliation between the parent ftate 
and her Colonies. Ifthere was any truth in this 
report, the event fhowed they were greatly de- 
ceived. - 

In the beginning of February, feventy-five, the. 
Provincial Congreis of Maflachuiet met at Cam- 
bridge, according to appointment. The Deputies 
who compoted it, were men profeffedly known to 
be determined to carry the oppofition againft the 
Britifh miniftry tocvery length. None but{uch would 
have met with electors inthe Froviuce at this time ; f@ 
flrong was the inveteracy to the f&hemes purfued ia 
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England refpecting the Colonies, and the hatred en- 
tertained for thofe who abetted them! 

The firft public a€ of this Affembly was to in. 
form the people, that the temper of miniftry and 
Parliament accorded in every meafure that was 
planning for the deftru€tion of liberty in America; 
and that there was every reafon to fear that all pe- 
titions and addreffes to the ruling men in England 
would be received with difdain. A powerful, szeiti- 
forcement of troops and thips of war was daily ex-. 
pected, of which the deftination was againft this 
Province in particular, whofe warmth and activity. 
ia the common caufe, had it feems, marked it out 
as the firft object of Britith refentment. : 

They now therefore called upon the people to 
make good their determinations to adhere manfully 
to each other in the defence of their common free- 
dom, and to behave in a manner that, fhould tcach 
their eficmies they had not degenerated from thofe 
brave anceftors who had fet them the example of 
laying down their lives for the liberty of their coun- 
try, They reminded them in the moft _Prefiing: 
terms, of the neceffity of applying diligently to 
the perfecting themfelves in the ute of arms, and 
military difcipline. ‘ wee ae 

Among other military inftitutions adopted at 
this time in New England, theré was one which 
deferves particular notice :—A number of the moft, 
active and expert among the militia were chofen 
out, whofe bufinefs it was to hold themfelves in 
perpetual readineis to be forth-coming at the firft 
fummons of their officers: hence they were called 
Minute-men: to do them juftice, their fubtequentr: 
conduct fully juftified the appéllation. 

The feafon was now approaching for the Colonics, 
to meet in Congrels. Notwithftanding the evident 
lofs of all its authority m America, the Britith go- 
" ¥ernment ventured to ifuea circular letter through-. 
out 
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out the Colonies, prohibiting under the ufuat pe- 
nalties, the people from afiembling together for 
the election of deputies to that meeting. But this 
@MWSrt of adminiftration was ufetefs;-the elections 
were carricd on every where with the utmoft fpirit 
and alacrity. ani 

During thg winter of fevenry-four, there was a 
tolerable {tate of tranquility in the Colomies; but it 
was rather a fulpenfion of the defigns in agitation, 
than any real quiet. The knowledge of what was, 
tranfacting in England had too much forwarned the 
Americans of what was to follow, ta leave: their 
minds at reft. Publications: were daily appearing, 
wherein the conduét of Great Britain was defcribed 
as tyrannical and impolitic in the extremeft degree ; 
and what was more opprobrious, has enflaved herfelf 
by the venality and bafenets of a proftituted majo» 
rity in Parliament, to the views of an’ ambitious: 
miniftry, deluded by falfe information into errone- 
ous meafures, and intending to’ erect an. arbitrary 
fyftem of government at home upen: theituins of 
liberty in America. 

In conftquence of fo atrocious a defign, :the- Bri- 
tith nation was fummoned to:rife in its own defence, 
as well as in that of America; and not. weakly to 
fhut its eyes to a danger, that could not threaten 
the one without threatening the other. If the blow 
now aimed at America fhould bring her to the. 
ground,—beware, faid they ;—let Britain look to 
herfelf;~-the next blow is deftined for her!—In-. 
ftead of withing for fuccefs to the arms of her mi- 
niftry, fhe ought, on the contrary, earneftly to fup- 
plicate for defeat and deftruction to them. 

Such was the ftile affumed in pamphiets,' newf- 
papers, and common difcourfe among the genera~ 
lity’ of people throughout the Colonies: they con- 
fidered themfelves as about%to contend nat for Ame- 
Tica alone, but the whole Buatifh nation; . accu- 
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“fing it, at the fame time, of not deferving any pro- 
tectors of a conftitution, the defence of which they 
abandoned in fo pufillanimous a manner. 

All things were now haftily tending to that crifis 
which was daily expeéted. The queftion now feem- 
ed only in what manner ‘hoftilities thoutd’ begin. — 
The troops in Bofton were tired of being: caoped up 
within atowd, while their commiffion waste bring 
a whole:.gountry to obedience. They held the na- 
tives imeohtempt, and looked upon their. militasy 
meétings with {corn and derifion. . 

The people of Maffachufet, on the other hand, 
were fired with indignation at the ideas entertained of 
them by the Britifh military, and loudly protefted, 
that whenever they both met face to face, itthen would 
be feen whether the Americans wanted courage, and 
whether theit antagonifts had any other fuperiority 
over thenr than that of meer practice and difcipline. 

Théfe reciprocal taunts added freth fuel to the 

.animofity that a¢tuated each party; and it was eafily 

forefeen that hoftilities were at no great diftance, 
and that when they broke out, they would be ate 
tended with much inveteracy and deftruétion. 

Towatds-the clofe of February, General Gage 
Feb, 26, received information that a number of fietd- 

1775 pieces had been brought to Salem. Judg- 
ing from the proximity of that place, that fome hof- 
tile defigns were-in agitation, in order to prevent 
them in time, he difpatched a body of men to feize 
the cannon at Salem. On their march they were : 
obftructed by a river, over which there was a draw- 
bridge, which the people on the oppofite fide had 
drawn up, to hinder their pafiing, and refufed'td 
let down, notwithftanding the commands and threats 
of the officer at the head of the detachment. Upon 
this refufal, a boat was feized by the military to 
ferry them over but the country people perceiv- 
ing their intention, jumped into the boat, and cut 
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open cher bottom with axes: this occafioned a 
fray. between both parties; which would proba- 
ve ended fatally, had not.a clergyman inter- 
poicd.-: He reprefented,.on.the -one :hand, to the 
.cemimanding officer, the inevitable, gonfequence of 
-ufing force, and advifed the peoples ion he .other, 
that as it was late in the day, and impoffible. from 
that reafon for the military to execute the .drders 
they, were fent tpons to let the detachment pafs 
over ‘the bridge without further oppofition, His 
advice was complied with accordingly ; and the 
military, after remaining fome.time in, poffeffian of 
it, withdrew, without being able. toigzegute. their 
orders. * ; : at ; . 
This tranfation, though of no confequence. in 
itfelf,. difcovered the temper of the. people; and 
Showed at the fame time how little they -were to 
be intimidated. It thowed, too, how difpofed they 
were to ruth t6 extremities, and how. readilf.:they 
would do it on the firft provacatiota, 3° 0c 
The time came at lait. that: was.to changesthefe 
'preludes to hoftilities into more fetious feenes',. and 
to realize thofe apprehenfions that had-fo Jong: kung 
over the minds of all thinking men throughout the 
Britith empire. : ‘ : 
Tt was now far advanced in April, and it was not 
doubted that the people of Maflachufet had formed 
a plan for action.. A large quantity, of military 
florgs was collected at Concord, a town-‘not more 
than twenty miles diftant from Bofton, and-where 
* the Provincial Congrefs was held. .On receiving: 
this intelligence, a detachment was fent-from Bof=, 
ton in order to deftroy thefe ftores, and at the fame 
time,‘ as it was faid, to feize on Mr. Hancoek and 
Mr. Adam the principal directors of that Af- 
fembly. a 
This detachment, under the command of Celo-. 
nel Smith, and Major Pitcairn; {et out from Bofton 
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“on the roth of April, before break of day, and 

proceeded with all expedition towards Concord , hop- 
ing to reach it before the country was alarmed, 
But notwithitanding the filericé in which they. - 
marched, and the precaution of fecuring every one 
‘they met on the way, they found, by the continual 
firing of guns, and the ringing of bells in dll the: 
Reighbouring villages, that they were’ difcovered, 
and that people of courfe were affembling from all 
fides. ; Z 
They arrived at Lexington abour five in the 
morning, a place fifteen miles diftant from Boftor. 
The militia belonging to this town was exercifing 
ona green adjacent to the road: an officer called 
out to them to throw down their arms and difperfe ; 
at the fame inftant fome thoté, it is faid, were fired 
from a houfe. This occafioned a difcharge from , 
our people, by which feveral of the militia were 
Killed dnd wounded. : : 

The detachment then proceeded to Concord, 
where they deftroyed the ftores according to their 
orders. . Here a tkirmith enfued, when feverel were 
Killed on both fides. me ‘ 

‘The country now rofe upon them from all parts. 
During the courfe of a long and very hot day, they 
were expofed to a continual, though irregular fire, 
‘fupported with great vigour and rejolusion. In the 
retreat from Concord to Lexington, a fpace of fix 
miles, they were purfucd with tac utmoft fury by” 
-@ large body of the Provincials, and fired at in the 
mean ‘time from the houfes, walls, and other ” 
coverts, ed bier dt 

By the time the detachment had reached Lexing- 
ton, its-ammunition was wholiy expended. Here 
they had the good fortune to be joined by a confi 
derable reinforcement under Lord Percy, fent to 
their relief by General Gage, from an apprehenfion 
of the danger they were in. 
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Bofton Jay, however, no lefs than fifteen miles 
off.. “Hlarratfed already with the duty and fatigue 
6Fithe day, the troops had yet this laborious march 
-#6 perform, furrounded by-enemies whofe numbers 
tmcreafed every moment; who had the advantage 
of the ground, and could advance or retire at will. 
With all thefe difadvantages, the Britith troops made 
good their ietreat, and arrived at Bofton about fun 
fet. . The ground they had meafured that day was 
above forty miles. 

Thus ended the memorable affair of Lexington, 
famous for being the firft engagement wherein ‘the 
‘blood of Britifh fubjects was mutually fhed by each 
others hands in America. 

Notwithftanding it lafted a whole day, the num- 
ber of flain and wounded on the Britith fide was no 
more than two hundred and fifty, and of prifoners 
about thirty ; a fmall 16fs when the prodigious fupe- 
riority of the enemy is confidered. The fecret of 
the expedition had-got vent: the whole country 
was in arms for forty miles round and altthe beft 
markfmen in the Province were prefent in the en- 
gagement. The lofs of the Amerieans, i in killed and 
wounded, was about fixty.. 

The Britith detachment did not exceed twothou- 
Sand men.. They were excellent troops; but they 
were confined in a natrow road, flanked on each 
fide, a great part of the way, with ftone walls, low 
enough te fire over, and high enough to cover the 
affailants from the fire of men, who were marching 
with all fpeed, and had not teifure to. ftoop. behind, 
for any fhelter, after giving their fire. Had it not 
been for two field pieces, brought with Lord Per- 
cy’s detachment, the flaughter muft have been much 
preater. As they were managed with great fkilk 
and activity, they repreffed not a littke the impetu- 
ofity of the Americans, « 

; To 
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To do thefe juftice, it muft be acknowledged that 
in this firft trial of their courage and military pro. 
wefs, they behaved with great fpirit; and fully re. 
futed the charge of timidity, fo unjuftly caft upon 
them. 

Imputations of inhumanity wete reciprocally made 
upon this occafion. But charges of this kind are 
ufual in civil war, where hatred and rancour are al- 
Ways more inveterate than between ftrangers; bir if 
there was any truth in them, it is probable there 
was far more exaggeration. Whatever might have 
happened in the heat of battle, after the action was 
over, due fentiments of iumanity took place; and 
the prifoners and wounded were treated with civi- 
lity and care, 

The news of this engagement raifed the whole Pro» 
vince: crouds flocked from every diftri@, and Bofton 
was inrmediately furrounded on every fide. So eager 
were the Provincials in their offers of fervice, that it 
was eafy for their chiefs'to colleét numerous bodies 
of chofen men, They formed altogether an army 

‘above twenty thoufand ftrong. Their line of en- 
campment extended from Roxbury to Myftic, 4 
{pace of about thirty miles, and was tolerably pro. 
vided with cannon. Their commanding officers 
were Colonels Ward, Pribble, Heath, Prefcot, and 
Thomas, who, though they might not perhaps have 
figured at the head of an European army, were men 
of undoubted bravery and refolution, and not uns 
adequate to the charge they undertook. 

They were joined foon after by a large body of 
troops fent from Connecticut, under the command 
of Colonel Purnam, an old American officer of nots 
ed intrepidity, and great experience. He had ferved 
in the two laft wars, and diftinguithed himfelf by 
feveral actions, which Tequired capacity as well ag 
valour, He placed himfelf in fuch a pofition, as to 
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be able to afford timely fuccour to any part of the 
troops before the town that might want it. 

~ The Provincial Congrefs was now rcmeved to 
Watertown, about ten miles from Bofton. Here 
they framed ap addrefs to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, in which they entered into a minute detail of 
every circumitance relating to the affair at Lexing- 
ton, and endeavoured to prove that the Britifh troops 
were'the aggreffors both at Lexington and Concord, 
and had been guilty of many irregularities at borh 
places. They relied on the good fenfe and gene- 
rofity of the British nation, for a fpeedy termination 
of -evils, which muft in the confequence affect 
equally Great Britain and her Colonies. They ex- 
preffed unfhaken loyalty ; but ftill perfifted in de+ 
claring the moft inflexible refolution never to fub- 
mit to any f{pecies of tyranny. They folemnly ap- 
pealed to Heaven for the juftice of their caufe, tor 
which they now had, and would ftill continue to 
lay down their lives. 

They next voted for the array and fupport of the: 
_army, regulated the pay of officers and foldiers, and 
enacted rules for its good government. In order to 
provide a fund for military expences, they voted a 
confidcrable fum to be iffued in paper currency, re- 
ceivable as money, the payment of which was fe- 
cured on the public faith of the Province. A 

Among a variety of other refolutions, they paffed 
one, by which they declared thar General Gage was, 
by the late and picceding tranfactions, difqualified 
from acting in the ftation of Governor ; that no far- 
ther obedience was duc to him; and that he fhould 
heneeforth be confidercd and treated -as a public. 
enemy. 

As foon as the affair at Lexineton was known, it 
kindled wrath and fury throughout all the Colonies. 
Notwithflanding they haf been long prepared for 
fuch an event, yet it was received with as much ap- 
: : oo parent 
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parent aftonifhment and indignation, as if it had 
been wholly unexpected. It furnithed them with an 
additional reafon to quicken their warlike prepara- 
tions, and to make teady for events of a fimilar 
nature, : ; 

But what was of more confequence, it enabled 
them to reprefent themfelves as more formidable 
than. had been faggefted. by their enemies. The 
courage manifefted in that engagement by thé Pro- 
vincials, was now become the fubjec of univerfal 
converfation : it excited a prodigious fpirit of emu- 
lation, and infuied a degree of confidence to which 
they had not hitherto been ufed. : 

Thofe who had fallen in this a€ion, were ex- 
tolled as the firft martyrs of public liberty : their 
names and families became objects of refpedt and 
veneration ; and they were pointed out as examples 
‘of neceffary imitation in the arduous tonflict where- 
in America was now engaged. ; 

In the midft of this univerfal fermentation, plans 
of revenge againtt Britain were framing every where. 
‘The heads and hearts of ail people in the Colonies 
were equally warm upon this occafion ; and: they’ 
feemed, as it were, to vie with each other who 
fhould exhibit the moft Violent proofs of refent- 
ment, ; : 
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CHAP. XII. 


Tranfattions at Bofton-—Meeting of the Continental 
Congrefs at Philadelpivia.—Its proceedings—Crown 

* Point and Ticonderoga furprized by the Americans, 
—Arrival of reinforcements at Bofton—Action at 
Bunker's Hill—Confiqueuces of the Quebec Afl—m 
Further proceedings of the Congrefs—Acceffion of 
Georgia to the American Confederacy.—General 
Wafbington appointed to the Chief Command of the 
American Forces, 
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ESHE firft mark of the public refentment of 
America was a total {top to the exportation of 
all provifions from their ports. This they knew 
muft bring infinite diftrefs on the Britifh iflands in 
the Weft Indies, whofe only dependence for their 
neceflary fubfiftence, was on the importatians of 
that nature from North America. 

While they were thus univerfally intent on the 
means of profecuting their revenge, the concijia- 
tory prepofitians, moved by Lord North in Parlia- 
ment, were brought to America. But this was no 
feafon for their reception: the people now enter= 
taired a rooted fufpicion of every offer of that kind 
which came from Eng!and. 

The firft public body before which they were 
laid, was.the Aflembly of Pennfylvania. But here 
they met with a total rejection: they were repre- 
fented as dangerous and unadcquate to the withes of 
America. The fame opinion was adopted by the 
neighbouring Colony of Jérfey; and, after the ex- ° 
ample of thefe, they were‘entirely rejected every 
where, : . 

Tn 
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Inthe mean while, the Britith troops at Bofton 
were clofely blocked up. They were ctfyof from 
all dupplies of vegetables and freth provifions, and 
reduced to fubfift wholly on falt meat. The inha- 
birants were in the fame condition. The Provin- 
cials were the more firiGt in the prevention of all 
fupplies, as they intended thereby to compel the 
Governor to permit the departure of the town’s peo- 
ple, whofe number was too great to be maintained 
out of the ftorcs appropriated to the garrifon ; or 
to fuffer, at leaft, the women and children to alc- 
part, according to repeated folicitations to. that 
purpofe, : 

After much entreaty from the inhabitants, an 
agreement was at length concluded, by which they 
were to be at liberty to quit the place, and carry 
off their effects, on delivering up their arms. They 
chcarfully” acquiefced in this propofal ; but after 

» making this furrender, numbers were, to their great 
difappointment, {till detained ; and thofe who had 
permiffion to depart, were obliged to leave all their 
effects. -This reduced many genteel families to 
great indigence. The poor and the helplefs, indeed, 
were all difmiffed. 

During thefe proceedings, the Continental Con- 

roth May, gre{s met at Philadelphia. They be- 

775+ gan their feffion with refolutions to 
raife an army, and to eftablith a large paper cur- 
rency to defray the public charges, the Colonics 
in their united’ capacity becoming fecurity for the 
payment of tw in due time, in reak money. 

They next adverted to the means of diftreffing 
Britain moft effectually in her American concerns. 
To this intent they ftri@ly prohibited the fupply- 
ing of the Britifh fithery upon the Banks of New- 
foundland, with any provifions whatfoever. Full 
to cffeét this meafure, a1] exportation was forbidden 
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itlements of the Northern Colonies were not lefs 
idccupied. Some aétive and reiplute individuals, 
Without waiting for orders, or communicating their 
defigns to their ruling powers, concerted together’ 
2 plan, which denoted the enterprifing fpirit thar . 
‘animated the Ainericans at that time: it was to 
furprize Crown Point, Ticonderoga, and the other! 
forks that command the Lakes, which form the 
linc of communication between the Colonies and 
Canada. Several perfons, it is faid, formed the 
fame project unknown to each other, and fell in 
together on their way to execute it, . 

The principal conduétors of this expedition, 
were, Colonels Eafton and Allen’: the body under 
their command confifted of two hundred and fifty’ 
men. At the head of thefe they fet forward with 
great fecrecy and expedition, and had the good 
fuck to furprize both the garrifons of Crown Point 
.and Ticonderoga, which fell into their hands with~ 
out the lofs of a man on either fide. a 

The feizure they made on this occafion was very 
confiderable : they found two hundred pieces of 
cannon, befide mortars, and a Jarge quantity. of 
military ftores, They took two vetlels completely 
equipped, and materials in readinef$ for the con- 
ftruction of others, 

This fuccefsful expedition gate to the-Ameri- 
cans entire command of thoie important. pafles 
for the poffeffion of which fo much Britith and y 
French blood had been fhed during the laft war. It” 
was in its immediate confequences, a heavy blow 
to the intereft of Great Britain; as, Bofton except- 
ed, fhe had not now 4 fingle hold left her in the 
revolted Colonies. - 

Towards the clofe of May, the long expected re- 
inforcements arrived at Botton, together with the 
Generals Howe, Burgeyne, and Clinton, all offi- 
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cers ef,approved merit, and whofe behaviour in thet © 
la war had juitly gained them much reputation, 

_ By thefe arrivals, the troops now formed a-large 
and re{fpectable body : both the officers and. fol-. 
dicrs were, without exaggeration, equal to any in 
Europe tor difcipline and valour. From the cha- 
racter of thofe who now commanded them, it was 
expected they would not long remain inaétive, and 
what their operations would not be confined to. fo 
narrow a fcene as Bofton. ° 

It was become in fome meafure neceflary to ex- 
tend the quarters of the army, for fuch at. prefemt 
the forces in that place might be repsited. The 
Provincials boafted that they were befieging thote 
who had been fent to fubdue them; and as there 
was fome truth in this vaunt, it was incumbent on 
our people to remove it. : 

Since the blockade began, fome fkirmifhes had 
happened in the iflands, that lic in Bofton Bay. "They 
were occafioned by the endeavours of both parties 
to-carry of the flock upon them: the Provincials 
had the advantage : they burned in the laft, an arm- 
ed fcliooner, left aground by the tide, and which 
the crew, after ftanding a heavy fire of mutketry. 
and cannon, were obliged to abandon. 

It had been propofed immediately after the fight 
at Lexington, to fead the Provincials on to Bofton, 
while their fpirits were animated with the bufinefs 
of that day ; but this propofal was overruled by the 
sonfideration, that the ftorming of fuch a place 
would neceffaily involve in one common flaughter, 
both the military and the inhabitants, 

Other motives had- probably their fhare in this 
prevention. The numer of thips of war and armed 
vetfels of all denominations that furrounded and 
guarded the town on every fide, would have ren~ 
dered fuch an attempt nexté¢o impracticable. The 
troops were numerous enough fer a defence 3 and 
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from tHteip {kill and courage, added to the expedta- 
tion of no quarter from an enraged enemy, would 
have made a moft defperate refiftance ; they were 
well provided with artillery and ammunition, and 
knew perfectly how to ufe them. 

Thofe, on the other hand, whe commanded the 
Provincials, did not care to expofe them to a re- 
pulfe, which would probably have been attended 
with 9 dreadful laughter. They had been witnefs 
ta the caufes that militaced for them at Lexington, 
and were fenfible of the difference between an en- 
gagement in clofe patizs, and narrow lanes, where 
the enemy they attacked was avowedly retreating, 
and the facing of him on a ground he had chofen, 
and where he food prepared to fight: were the 
Provincials in fuch a confli@ to be defeated, it 
would throw a damp on their ardour that would be 
followed by worfe coniequences than the mere lofs of 
men they would {uffer on fuch an occafion: this 
might be repaired ; byt the diminution of fpirit and 
alacrity, they were con{cious, was the greateft of 
all loffes in war, efpecially to men juit entered into 
that arduous career, whom little fuccefles would 
animate, but whom fuch an overthrow would en- 
tirely difcourage, 

While both parties at Bofton were ftanding, as 
it were at bay, ahd watching each others motions, 
the Continental Congrefs was taking the moft vi- 
gorous meafures, and acting with a ipirit that afo- 
nifhed all men who refleéted that they were but in 
the infancy of their exertions, 

They boldly paffed a refolution fimilar to that 
upon which the Britith nation, a century ago, 
founded the Revolution. Tirey declared that the 
’ obligation of obedience to the Crown of Great 
Britain from the Colony of Maffachufet, be- 
ing diffalved by the eviolation of its charter, 
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the. people were legally at st to Proceed 
to the choice of a Houfe of Reprefentatives, and 
a Council, in conformity to the fpirit and fubftance 
of the charter thus violated. “ : 

They paifed another refolution,=by which they 
forbid the acceptance or negociation of. any bill 
of exchange, note, or order of any Britiftvofficer or 
agent, or the fupplying them with money ; and 
prohibited the furnifhing the Britith army or navy 
with provifions, or demands of any kind. . 

In ordér to evince how fecurely their protection 
and gratitude might be depended on by their friends 
and adherents, and at the fame time:"te'4kiew how 
nnich they difregarded the frowns and difpleafure of 
the Britith Court, they re-appointed Doétor Frank- 
lin Poftmafter-General in America, an office from 
which he had been removed in England, on account 
of his-adherence to the caufe of the Colonies, 

On: the twelfth of June, a proclamation was iffued 
by the Britifh government at Bofton, offering a par- 
don, in the King’s name, to all who laid-down their 
arms, and returned to their homes and occupations, 
Two perfons only were excepted, Mr. Samuel 
Acams, and Mr. John Hancock, whofe guilt was 
reprefented as too great and notorious to efcape pu- 
nithnaetit: All who did not accept of this offer, or 

~* Who affifted, abetted, or correfponded with them, 
‘were to be deemed guilty of treafon and -rebellion, 
and treated accordingly. By this proclamation it 
was-declared, that as the courts of judicature were 
fhut, martial law fhould take place, till adwe courfe 
of jultice could be re-eftablifhed. 

But this act of government was as little regarded 
as the preceding. To convince the world how 
firmly they were determincd to perfevere in their 
meafures, and how fmall an impreflion was made 
by the menaces of. Britaing Mr. Hancock ppimiedis 
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ately after his profcription was chofen Prefident of 
the Congrefs. 

The proclamation had no other effect than to pre- 
pare people’s minds for the worft that might fol- 
low. The appellation of traitors and ~rebels, was 
now the moft honourable and fafe-in America: fuch 
as were fufpedted of fidelity and attachment to. Great 
Britain, were in faGeehitemegt ex pofed to deteftation 
and danger; and-sbliged, for the. fake of ‘pegfonal 
fecurity, to diflemble their real fentiments. 

The reinforcements arrived from Brhain, the 
eagernef$ of the Britifh military to avail themielves 
of their prefent ftrength, and the pofition of the 
Provincials, concurred to make both parties dili- 
gent in their preparations for action. It wasequal- 
ly the defire of both: the firft were earneft to’ ex- 
hibit an unqueftionable teftimony of their fuperi- 
ority, and to terminate the quarrei by one decifive 
blow? the others were no lefs willing to come to a 
fecond engagement, froma confidence they would 
be able to convince their enemics that they would 
find the fubjugation of America amuch more-difi- 
cult tafk than they had promited themfelves. 

Oppofite to the northern fhore of the peninfula 
upon which Bofton ftands, lies Charleftown, divi- 
ded from -it ‘by a. river about .the breadth of the 
Thames at London bridge. Neither the Britith, 
for Provincial troops; had hitherto bethought thems 
felves of fecuring this place. In its neighbourhgod, 
a little to the eaft, is 4 high ground called Bunker’s- 
Hill, which overlooks and commands the whole 
town of Bofton. 

In the night of the fixteenth of June, a party of 
the Provincials took poffeffion of this hill, and 
worked with fo much induftry and diligence, that 
by break of day they had almoft completed a re- 
doubt, together with » ftrong intrenchment, reach- 
ing half a mile as far as the river Myftic ro the 
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caft. As foon as difcovered, they were plied with a 
heavy and inceffant fire from the fhips and floatin 
batteries that furrounded the neck on which Charles- 
town is fituated, and from:thecannon planted 6n the 
neareft eminences on the Bofton fide, 

This did-not however prevent them ffom conti- 
nuing their-work, which they had entirely fintthed 
by mid-day, when it was found neceflary to take 
more effectual methods. to diflodge them. 

To this purpofe a confiderable -body was landed 
at the foot of Bunker’s-Hill, under the command 
of General Howe, and.General'Pigot.- Phe fir was 
to attack the Provincial: lines, s sfeeptd'the re- 
doubt. The Britith troops advanced with great in+ 
trepidity ; but on their approach, were received 
with a fire from behind the intrenchments, that 
continued pouring during a full half hour upon 
them like a ftream. The execution it did was terri~ 
ble: fome of the braveft and oldett officers declared, 
that forthe time it lafted, it was the hottett fervice 
they had ever feen. General Howe ftood for fome 
moments almoft alone; the officers and foldiersabout 
him being nearly all flain or difableds' his intrepi- - 
dity and prefence of mind were remarkable on this 
trying occafion. 

General Pigot on the left, was in the mean time 
engaged with the Provincials who had thrown them- 
felves into Charleftown, as well as with the redoubt, 
and. met with the fame reception as the right. 
Though he conduéted his attack with great tkill and 
courage, the inceffant deftru€tion made among the 
troops, threw them at firft into fome diforder, but 
General Clinton coming up with a reinforcement, 
they quickly rallied, and attacked the works with 
fuch fury, that the Provincials were not able torefift 
them, and retreated beyond the neck of land that 
leads into Charleftown, £ : 

This 
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_ This was the bloodieft engagement during the 
whole war. The lofs of the Britith troops amount- 
ed in killed and wounded to upwards of a thoufand. 
Among the firft were nineteen, and among the lat 
feventy officers. Colone! Abercremby, Major Pit. 
cairn of the marines, and Majors Williams and 
Spenlowe, men of diftinguithed bravery, fell in this 
action; which, though it terminated ‘to the advan- 
tage of the King’s forces, coft altogether a dreadful 
price. : a 
: The lofs on the Provincial fide, according to 
their account, did not exceed five hundred. This 
might be true, as they fought behind intrenchments, 
part of which were cannon proof, and where it was 
not poffible for the mufketry to annoy them: this 
accounts no lefs for the numbers they deftroy- 
ed, to which the cxpertnefs of their mark(men 
chiefly contributed. To render the dexterity of 
thefe* completely effe€tual, mutkets ready loaded 
were handed to them, as faft as they could be dif 
charged, that they might lofe no time in re-loading 
them, and they took aim chiefly at the officers. * 
During the, whole time of aétion, the Provineials 
were fupported by continual reinforcements; thefe 
wete’clearly perceived by the numerous fpettators 
of this engagement, on the tops of houtes, and 
every tifing ground in Bofton. Thus when fatipued, 
they were relieved’ by others, who took their places, 
and renewed the fight with freth vigour. In this 
manner it was computed, that firft and laft, up= 
wards of five thoufand Provincials were employed 
in the fervice of this day. © moe 
The great flaughter-occafioned on the left of the © 
Britith troops from the houfés in Charleftown, ob« 
liged them to fet fire to that place. The Provin- 
cials defended it fome time with much obftinacy; 
but it way quickly redeced to athés; and when-de. 
prived of that cover, they were immediately com- 
pelled to retire, : The 
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The valour difplayed by the Britith troops in ene 
countering and overcoming fo many obftructions, 
did them the -higheft honour in the opinion of all 
impartial men. . The intrenchments cait up by the 
Provincials, though the work of a few hours, were 
contrived with great ftrength and judicioutnefs ; 
and to do them juftice, they did not forfake them 
till after a very gallant refiftance. 

The man whofe fall was moft lamented among 
the Americans, was Doétor Warren, a phyfician, 
he was a gentleman in high reputation for his elo- 
quence, and various abilitics; he was one of the 
principal and moft active members of the Conti- 
nental Congrefs in the preceding year, and was at 
this time Prefident of the Provincial Congrefs of 
Maffachufet : he commanded the lines of Bunker’s- 
Hill as a Major-general on that memorable day, and 
took his ftation in the redoubt facing General 
Pigot’s attack: He fell bravely at the head of his 
men, juft as he was pointing to, and reminding thofe 
about him, it is faid, of the mottos infcribed on 
the American colours planted on their intrench- 
ments; on one fide of which were thefe words :-—~ 
“© An Appeal to Heaven :” and on the other the fol- 
lowing Qui tranflulit, fuftinet :” Meaning, that 
the fame Providence which brought their anceftors 
to America, would now fupport their defcendants, 

But notwithftanding the honour of the day re- 
mained to the Britifh troops, the Americans boafted 
that the real advantages were on their fide. They 
had, faid they, fo much weakened their enemies in 
this engagement, as to put an entire ftop to their 
operations. Inftead of coming forth, and improv- 
ing their pretended victory, they did not dare to 
venture out of the trenches and fortifications they 
had conftructed round Bofton. a 

The only apparent benefit gained by the troops, 
was that they kept poffeffion of the ground whereon 
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Charleftown had flood; they fortified it on every 
fide, in order to fecure themfelves from the fudden 
attacks that were daily threatened from {o numerous 
& force as that which now invefted Bofton. 

But this enlargement of their quarters, though it 
Contributed to render- their confinement -lefg irks 
fome, added not a little to the military duty they 
were obliged to go through, and in fa@ doubled 
their fatigues at a feafon, when the heat rendered 
them more painful than at any other. Thefe, toge- 
ther with the want of freth provifions, occafioned 
much illnefs among the foldiery. ” 

The Provincials, on the other hand, toconvince the 
troops how little their fuceefs had availed them, 
raifed intrenchments on a height oppofite Charles. 
town, intimating to them that they were ready 
for another Bunker’s-Hill bufinefs, whenever they 
thoughs propei, and were no lefs willing than they 
to make another trial of fkill, 

In expectation of another attempt of the like naa 
ture, they covered the weakeft parts of their ena 
tampinent with ftrong redoubts, and extended their 
works clofe to thofe that had been erected by the 
gatrifon.on Bofton Neck, where they attacked and . 
burnt a guard-houfe, 

Their boldnefs increafed to a degree that afto. 
nithed the Britith officers, who had unhappily been 
taught to believe thema contemptible enemy, averfe 
to the dangers of war, and incapable of the regular 
Operations of an army. The fkirmithes . were now 
renewed-in.Bofton bay. The neceffities of the gare 
tifon occafioned feveral attempts to carry off-the re- 
maining ftock of cattle, and other articles of provi- 
fion they might contain. But the Provincials, who 
were better acquainted with the navigation of the 
bay, landed-on thefe iflands, in fpite of the precau- 
tions of the numerous fhipping, and deftroyed- or 
carried off whatever could be of any-ufet they even 
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ventured fo far as to burn the light-houfe fituated 
vat the entrance of the harbour, aud afterwards made 
_prifoners a number of workmen that had been ferrt 
to repair it, together with a party of marines that 
guarded them. 

Mean while, in order to remedy the diftreffes 
under which the garrifon and fhipping began jointly 
to labour, armed veffcls were fent out, that made 
prizes indifcriminately of all the coafting craft laden 
with provifions that came in their way. The crews 
fometimes landed in queit. of neceffaries, but they 
met with great oppofition, and were fometimes driven 
back by the country people. Thefe proceedings 
oceafioned much animofity on both fides. 

Another caufe of difcontent, was the feizure of 
faips for breach of the regulations lately made, the 
owners making all poffible refiftance.on the one 
hand, and the fevereft compulfion being afed on 
the other. Thefe unceafing contefts produced many 
fcenes of mifchief, and the refufal of compliance with 
the eftablithed injunctions, brought heavy punith- 
ments upon fone of the places on the cogdt.. 

While theie trantactions were taking place in the 
Britith Colonies, the Province of Quebec began 
alfo to participate in the public difcontents: the 
act which had -becn framed for the regulation of 
that Province, produced effeéts far different from 
thofe that had been expected from it. The majo- 
tity of the Canadians received it with the moft evi- 
dent marks of difapprobation, and cordially united 
with the Britith fcetleys mm that government, in re- 
ptobating it as tyrannical and oppreffive. 

It had been confidently expected, that the good- 
will and intereft of the French Canadians would 
have been entirely fecured, by thus replacing their 
government on its former footing. Adminittratign. 
had flattered itfelf that General Carlton, the new 
Fd ae 23 ye 
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numerous body of troops in that Province, with 
which to c6-operate with General Gage. So fan- 
Buine was that expectation, that twenty thoufand 
fland of arms, and a great quantity of military 
ftores, had been thipped to ee for that purpofe. 

But inftead of expreffing the leaft fatisfaction at 
the frame of government tranfinitted to them from 
Great Britain, or any willingnefs to fecond the de- 
figns ‘of miniftry, they fvemed decidedly averfe to 

th. . 


They were now, faid they, under the governs 
ment of Britain, and would demean themfelves 
peaceably and loyally; but were total flrangers to 
the nature of the difputes between that government 
and its American dependencies, and it would not 
becoine them to make themfelves parties in fuch 
difputes. ‘Were the Governor to raife the militia 
of thesProvince, they would obey him fo far as to 
defend it if attacked ; but would not march beyond 
its precinéts, nor attack their neighbours. 

n this difficulty, application was made to the 
Bithop to influence the People, through the refpeét 
and defetence they owed to his function ahd dics 
nity, toa chearful acquiefcence in the views of the 
Britith government. He was urged to iffuc an epif= 
copal admonition to that end, to be read in churches 
by the priefts 6 their parithioners : but he declined 
all compliance with fuch a meafure, as contrary to 
the rules of the Roman clergy. 

Some ecclefiaftics however were found, who ex- 
erted themfelves in the fervice of government, but 
with very little effect. 

The principal efforts were made On this oc. 
‘cafion by the Nobleffe.’ As they reaped the 
chief: benefit of the act, they thought themfelves 
bound in gratitude to manifeft their zeal and at- 
tachment to thofe who framed it: they accordingly 
were ftrenuous in maintaining the neceffity, as well 
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as the duty, of not only paying a faithful and entire 
obedience to the laws enatted for the government 
@f the Colony, but alfo of complying readily with 
the defires exprefled by their fuperiors. ah 
But the community at largé ftood immoveable 
in their determination to remain ina flate of perfect 
neutrality between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
The truth was, that they had fufficiently experienced 
the fuperior advantages of a Britifh government, to 
be defirous not to relinquifh them. “It was now al= 
moft fifteen years fince the reduction of that Pro- 
vince: they had during that fpace, been. treated 
with fo much lenity, and had been ‘fo much: bene- 
fitted by the increafe of trade and bufinefs of al} 
kinds, that they were fully convinced it was their 
intereft to preferve their prefent, and to oppofe 
whatever had a tendency to bring them back to their 
former fituation. : wo ; 
~~ In this perfuafion, notwithftanding they paffively 
fubmitted to the form of government impofed upon 
them by the Britifh miniftry, they refufed t6é take 
an active part in forcing their neighbotirs to a fube 
miffion, which they apprehended, might terminate 
to their own detriment. pee — 
Neither is it improbable, that the more fhrewd 
and thinking people among them might view. the 
difturbances in the Britith Colonies,, as 4 motive to 
induce the Britifh miniftry to treat them the more 
favourably, in order to retain their allegiance, and 
to prevent them from accepting thofe offers of.coali- 
tion which were held out to them by the. Colonies, : 
* For this teafon it might chiefly be, that though 
they acquiefced in the arrangements made for their 
internal government, they did not incling to, gro- 
ceéd any further, and thought that by dang thie 
they had fufficiently teftificd their fidelity, and 
ovght not to be required ‘to do any more. 7 
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Poffibly too, the arguments that had been laid 

efore them in: the addrefé tranimitted to them by 
the Colonics, might have produced fome effect, and 
Bained over to thefe a number of partizans and 
well-withers among a people, who were now ac= 
quainted with, and began to relith the Englith max- 
ims of povernment. _ ; 

In defauit of the Canadians, hopes were enter- 
tained of engaging the various tribes of Indians 


take up arms in the caufe of Great Britain. Secret 
agents were employed for that purpofe, and large 
prefents were made to their chiefs and leading men, 
With a view to win their concurrence, ; 
A ftrong and vigorous attack had been Propofed 
on thofe parts that lay moft expofed, as the moft 


fent cwcumftances of the Colonies : it would have 
alarmed and thrown into confufion a confiderable 
pro ortion of the Colonifts, and would have much 
weakened thofe efforts they were obliged to make 
for their defence on the fea-coatts, where they were 
liable to be continually and clofely preffed in many 
quarters, 

But the endeavours of fuch as were employed on 
this occafion were not fuccefsfid. The Indians 
were not by aif means difpofed to hearken to any 
folicitations tending to hoftilities, They did not, 
faid they, underftand the nature of the quarrel ; 
they were furprized that Englithmen fhould apply 
to them for affiftance againft each other ; they re- 
fpected them ail, and could not diftinguith who was 
in fault, whether thofe who dwelt in America, or 
thofe who lived on the other fide of the Ocean; they 
advifed them to be reconciled, and not to thed the 
blood of brethren ; it gave them ferious grief and 
concern to behold fych enmity among them; but 
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as they knew not whofe caufe was juft, they would 
efpoufe the {ide of neither. 

Thefe {ecret negotiations were very alarming to the 
Congrefs: they knew the dangers that. would arife : 
from a war with the native Americans, affifted by 
the power of Britain: they had lately experienced 
how much mifchief they could do alone. "Phe ini 
portance of a good underftanding with them in’ fo 
periléus a firuation as that of the Colonies awakens 
ed all their attention to prevent a rupture. In order, 
if poffible, to obtain their good-will, they cepre+ 
fented to them, that the Englifh on the other fidg 
of the water, had formed the wicked defign to en- 
flave them; and that they had only taken up arms 
to defend their freedom: they hoped theretore, 
that as the original natives of America were the 
freeft people upon earth, they would not affift in 
taking away that liberty from others, of which they. 
were fo juitly fond themfelves. Were the Englith 
againtt whem they were now fighting, to overcome 
their brethren in America, they would fogn make 
flaves of all the other people in that country, as 
they were become fo proud and haughty, that they 
would not fuifer their commands to be difobcyed, 
however unrcafonable and unjuft. 

With reafonings of this kind the emiffaries of 
Congrefs found means to prepoffefs.in their favour 
the minds of many of the principal Indians; they 
fuéceeded even fo fur, as to render it neceflary for 
thofe who were employed on the part of the English, 
to confult their perfonal fafety by withdrawing 
themfelves, 

Having thus provided for the fafety of the weak- 
eft parts of the Canfederacy, they were now at lei~ 
fure to loak forward with lefs anxiety, and to pros 
fecute the refidue of thofe meafures, which would 
have fuffered fo material an interruption, re 
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Ure endeavours of Britain fucceeded in bringing the 
Indians upon them at this time. 

Articles of confederation and perpetual union 
were folemnly agreed upon by the delegates of the 
various Colonics, affembled at Philadelphia. They 
wereframed, with great unanimity, on that repub- 
lican plan which flowed from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American confederacy. 

They bound themfelves and their potterity, for 
their common defence againtt their enemies, for the 
fécurity of their liberties and properties, their per-. 
fonal fafety, and their general welfare. 

Each Colony was to retain 2 complete jurifdic.- 
tion within its own limits ; to enact laws and forms 
of adiiniftration, and enjoy independent fove- 
rcignty in all.domeftic matters. 

For the more convenient management of general 
intereflsy delegates were to be elected annually in 
each Golony, to meet in Congrefs atfuch time and 
place as fhould have been agreed upon in the pre- 
ceding Congrefs, s 

Where particular circumftances did net make a 
deviation neceflary, it was to be underftoad as a 
rule, that each fucceeding Congrefs fhould be held 
in a different Colony, till the whole number had 
been gone through, and fo in perpetual rotation. 

The power:of Congrefs was to extend to the de-~ 
termining upon war and peace ; the entering into 
alliances; the fettling difputes between the refpec- 
tive Colonies, and the planting new Colonies wher¢ 
proper. 

' The Congrefs was to make fuch general ordi- 
nances as appeared neceflary for the common wel- 
fare of the Colonies and to which their particular 
affemblies could not properly be competent; fuch 
as the regulation of the common forces, and mat- 
ters of general commerce or currency. ent 
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It was alfo to have the appointment of all officers, 
civil and military, appertaining to the general con- 
federacy ; fuch as Generals, Admirais, Ambafladors, 
and others in like itations, ; 

The charges of war, and all other expences in- 
curred for the public fervice of the union, were to 
be defrayed out of the common treafury,, which was 
to be fupplied by each Colony in proportion to its 
number of male polls, between fixtecn and fixty 
years of age: the taxes for paying that proportion 
to be laid and levied by the laws of each Colony.” 

The number of delegates from each Colony 
was to be regulated by the number of fuck, pelis re- 
turned ; one delegate to be allowed for every five 
thoufand polls, 

At every meeting of the Congrefs, one half of 
the members, exclufive of proxies, fhould be ne- 
ceffary to make a quorum. If any delegate was 
abfent, from neceffity, he fhould be empowered to 
appoint any other delegate, from the fame Colony, 
to vote for him by proxy. 

An executive council was to be appointed by 
Congrefs out of their own body, to confift of twelve 
perfons ; four of whom were annually to be replaced 
by four others, 

This council, of whom eight were to be a quo- 
rum, was, in the recefs of Congrefs, to be en- 
trufted with the execution of all the meafures it had 
refolved upon; to have the management all of the 
Continental bufinefs at home and interefts abroad ; 
to receive application from foreign countries; to 
prepare matters for the confideration of Congrefs ; 
to fill up, in the abfence of. that body, all public 
offices that fall vacant; and to draw upon the trea- 
fury for neceffary fervices, 

No Colony was to engage in offenfive war with 
ap Indian nation, without confent of Congrefs. fi 
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The boundaries and lands of all thé Indian nations 
were to be afcertained, and feeured ta:them. No 
purchafes of land to be made by privare individuals, 
bor even by any particular Cotony hereafter, with-- 
@ut permiffion obtained :from Congrefis! |: 

Agents were to be appomted by Conprefs to refide 
amongtt the Indians in proper difttiets, whofe duty 
it was to be,. ta prevent frauds and injuftice in the 
trade with them ; and who were, at-the publi¢ ex: 
Pence, to relieve theix perfonal wants and diftreffes: 

This confederation was to laft until the terms of 
Teconciliation propofed in the petition of the laft 
Congrefs to the King, were agreed to, and the déts 
reftraining the commerce of America repealed, till 
reparation was made for fhutting up the port of Bot. 
ton, the burning of Charleftown, ‘and the expences 
imeurred by the war, and till the Brieith troops wete 
entitety withdrawn from the Ecionied. . ; 

When thofe events took place, the Colonies wera 
to return. to their former connections and friendthi 
with Great Britain; buc on failute thereof; the coils 
federation wasto be perpetual; : 3 

Stich. was the tenor of the foederat union entered 
inta.with fo much warmth and readinefs by the Co- 
lonies. It was plain by the ftile anc thanner they 
adopted'in:the wording of it, that they looked upon 
a recohciliatioh with Great Britain as/a very ddubt- 
fal event. ea 

‘The a@ion at Bunker’s Hill had filled the Ame" 
ricans with much higher notions ‘of their ability ts 
refilt the efforts of Great Britain than they had ever 
entertamed: Notwithftanding the noted bravery of 
the Brizith. troops,’ they had found means to face 
them in a marmer, whith, though it did not plaeé 
them upon a full equality of valour and difeipline, 
yetthowed that they were a formidable enemy ; and 
that they knew how to,make the mott of every ads 
vantage, 7 ee 

. This 
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Tiiis perfuafioa, which was certainly well fourid- 
ed, animated them toa furprifing degree, and was 
a esrcumftance which operated with great force in 
all their deliberations: thofe of Congrefs, itfelf, 
took a bolder turn from this period. They had 
from the beginning been refolute and firm; but 
they now affumed an ardour and decifivenefs, which 
indicated that they felt their ftrength, and were en- 
tirely confident, that by exerting it vigoroufly, they 
fhould be able to furmount all difficulties, and would 
not fail, with perfeverance, to obtain the end pro- 
pofed. : : 

In this temper of mind they began to. weigh the 
progrefs and aétual circumftances of the caufe for 
which they were contending, and came to.a deter- 
mination, that after what had pafled,-an explicit 
and formal-avowal, and juftification of what they 
had done, and intended to do, was proper aud ne- 
ceffary. ; i 4 

To this intent they publifhed a declaration; fet- 
ting forth the caufes and neceffity of their taking 
up arms, and refifting, by open force, the autho- 
rity and the government of Great Britain. ‘This 
declaration was conceived in terms rémarkably 
pointed and ftrang. a 
__ * Were it poffible,” faidthey, ‘for men whoexer-, 
cife their reafon, .te believe that the Divine Author 
of our exiftence, intended a part of the human sace- 
to hold. an. abfolute property in, and unbounded 
power over others, marked out by his infinite good- 
nefs and wildom as the objects of a legal domina- 
tion, never rightfully refiftable, however fevere and 
oppreflive, the inhabitants of thefe colonies might, 
at leaft, require from the Parliament of Great Bri- 
tain fome evidence that this dreadful authority over 
them has been granted to that body. But a rever- 
ence for our. great Creatoy, principles ‘of huma- 
nity, and the dictates of common fenfe, muft cone 
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vince all thofe who refleét upon the fubjeét, thar 
government was initicuted to promote the welfare 
of mankind, and ought to be adminiftered for the 
attainment of that end. ce 

¢ The legiflature of Great Britain, however, fti- 
mulated by an inordinate paffion for power, not only 
unjuftifiable, but which they know to be peculiarly 
teprobated by the: very conftitution of that king- 
dom, and defpairing of fuccefs in any mode'of éon- 
teft where regard fhould be had to truth, law, or 
right, have at length deferting thofe, attempted to 
effect their cruel and impolitic purpofe, of enflaving 
, thefe Colonies, by violence, and have thereby ren- 
dered it neceflary for us to clofe with their laft ap- 
peal from reafon to arms: Yet however blinded 
that Affembly may be by. their intemperate rage 
for unlimited domination, fo to flight yultice and 
the opinion of mankind, we eftecm ourfelves bound 
by obligations of refpeét to the reft of the world, 
to make known the juftice of our caufe. gah 

** Our forefathers, inhabitants. of the ifland- of 
Great Britain, left their native land to feck, on thefe 
fhores, a refidence for civil and religious: fréedoni.. 
At the expence of their blood, at the hazard of their 
fortunes, without the leaft charge tothe country 
from which they removed, by unceafing 4abour and: 
_an unconquerable fpirit, they effected fettlements in 
the diftant and inhofpitable wilds of America, then 
filled with numerous and warlike nations of barba- 
rians, Socicties or governments, vefted with per- 
fect legiflatures, were formed under charters from 
the grown, and an harmonious intercourfe was efta- 
blithed between the Colonies and the kingdom, from 
which they derived their origin. The mutual be- 
nefits of this union became in a fhort time fo extras 
ordinary, as to excite aftonifhment. It is univerfal« 
ly confeffed, that the amazing increafe of the wealth, 
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this foGreé ;_and the minifter who fo wifely and fue. 
eciafully directed the meafures of Great Britain ia 
the late war, publicly declared that thofe Colonies 
enabled her to triumph over Her enemies. ‘. 

“* Towards the conclufion of that war, it pleafed 
eur fovereign to make a change in his: councils. 
Fromm that fatal moment, the affairs of the Britith 
empire began to-fall into confufion ; and gradually 
fliding from the fummmit of plorious profperity, to 
which they had been advanced by the virtues and 
abilities of one man, are at length diftracted by the 
convulfions that now fhake it to its deepeft founda. 
tions. The new miniftry finding the brave foes of 
Britain, though frequently defeated, yet ftill con- 
tending, took up the unfortunate idea of grdntity 
them a ‘hafty peace, and of then fubduing her 
faithful friends. ' 

“* Thefe devoted Colonies were judged to be ii 
fitch a ftate, as to prefent victories without blood- 
fhed, and ail the eafy emoluments of ‘fatutablé 
plunder, The.uninterrupted tenor of their peace- 
able and refpe@ful behaviour from the beginnin 
of their colonifation ; their dutiful, zealous, and 
ufeful fervices during the war, though fo recently 
and amply acknowledged in the moft honourable 
manner by*his Majefty, by the late King, dnd by Par- 
lidment, could-ndt’ fave them from the mieditated 
innovations.. Parliarnent was influenced to adopt 
the pernicious project ; and affuming a‘néw power 
ever them, has, in the courfe of eleven years, 
given fach decifive fpecimens of the fpirit and con- 
dequenees attending this pawer, as ta leave no doubt 
concerning the effets af acquicfcence under it2* 

“ They have’ undertaken to ‘give and grant our 
money without our confent, though we have ever 
exerenfed an exclufive right to difpofé of our own 
Property. Statutes have been paffed for extending 
the juritdi€tion of courts of Admiralty and Vice 
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Admiralty beyond their ancient limits ; for deprivs 
ing us of the accuftomed and ineftimable privilege of 
trial by jury, in cafes affe@ting both life and property ; 
for fulpending the legiflature of one of the Colonies; 
for interdidting all commerce to the. capital of ano- 
ther, and for altering, fundamentally, the farm of gor 
vernment eftablithed by charter, and fecured. by. atts 
of its. own, Iegiflature, folemnly confirmed. by the 
Crown; for exempting the murderers of. Colpnifts 
from legal trial, and, in effe&t, from punifhment :° 
far erecting, in a neighbouring Province acquired 
by the joint arms of Great Britain and America, 2 
defpotifm, dangerous to our very exiftence ; and for 
quartering foldiers upon the Colonifts in time of 
profound peace. It has alfo been refolved in Par 
liament, that Colonifts charged with committing 
Certain offences, thall be tranfported to England to 
be tried. - i 

“* “But why fhonld we enumerate our injuries. in 
detail? By one flatute it is declared that Parliament 
can of right make laws to bind-us in all cafes whatfo. 
ever: What is to defend us againtt fo enormonus—fa 
unlimited a power ? Nota fingle man of thofe who 
affume it, is chofen by us, or is fubjoé to our con« 
troulorinflpence; but on the contrary, they are.all 
ef them exempt from the operation of fuch laws; 
and,an American revenue, if nof diverted from the 
‘oftenfible purpofes for which it is raifed, would-ace 
tually lighten their own burdens in proportion as it 
increafes. ours. 

“We faw the mifery to which. fach defpotifig 
would reduce us. We, for ten years, inceflantly and 
ineffectually befieged the Throne as fupplicants ; we 
teafoned,. we. remonftrated with Parliament in the 
mot. mild and decent, language ; bur. adininiftration, 
fenfible thar_we thould regard thefe oppreflive mea. 
fures.as freemen ough to do, fent over fleets and 
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«* "Phe indignation of the Americans was roufed, 
itis true ; but it was the indignation of a virtuous, 
Joyal, and affectionate people. A Congrets of de- 
legates from the united Colonies, was aflembled at 
Philadelphia on the fifth day of laft September. 
We refolyed again to offer an humble and dutiful 
petition to the King; and alfo addreffed our fellow 
fubjects of Great Britain: we have purfued every 
temperate, every refpectful mcature; we have even 
proceeded to break off all commercial intercourfe 
with our fellow fubjects, as the laft peaceable ad- 
monition, that our attachment to no nation upon 
earth would fupplant our attachment to liberty : 
this, we flattered ourfelves, was the ultimate ftep 
of the controverfy ; but fubfequent events have 
fhown how vain was this hope of finding modera- 
tion in our enemies. : 

‘* Several threatening cxpreffions againft the Co- 
lonies, were inferted in his Majefty’s fpeech. Our 
petition, though we were told it was a decent onc, 
that his Majefty had been pleafed to receive it gra- 
cioufly, and to promife laying it before his Parlia- 
ment, was huddled into both Houfes amongft a 
bundle of American papers, and there neglected. 

** The Lords and Commons in their addrefs in 
the month of February, faid that a rebellion at that 
time actually cxifled within the Province of Maf- 
fachuiets Bay ; and that thofe concerned in it, had 
been countenanced and encouraged by unlawful 
combinations and engagements entered into by his 
Majefty’s fubjects in feveral of the Colonies; and 
therefore they befought his Majefty, that he would 
take the moft effectual, meafures to enforce due obe- 
dicnce to the laws and authority of the fupreme, le- 

iflature. Soon after, the commercial intercourfe 
of whole Colonies with foreign countries, was cut 
off by an act of Parliament? by another, yet of 
a ce them 
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them. were entirely prohibited from the fithcries in 
the feas near their coafts, on which they always de~ 
pended for their fuftenance; and large reintorce- 
iments of fhips and troops were immediately fent 
over to General Gage. 

“< Fruitlefs were all the entreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence of an illuftrious band of the mott diftin- 
Suithed Peers and Commoners, who nobly and ftre- 
nuouily afferted the juftice of our caufe, to ftay, or 
seven to mitigate the heedlefs fury with which thefe 
accumulated outrages were hurried on. Equally 
fruitlefs was the interference of the City of Lon- 
don, of Briftol, and many other refpe@table towns 
in our favour. 

Parliament is next reprefented by them, as in- 
tent upon the profecution of meafures, calculated 
to fow divifions between the Colonies, in order 
to ¢xtort their money from them, with more 
facility, “* at the point of the bayonet,” to ufe 
their own expreffion. The only indulgence left 
them, being that of raifing, in their own mode, 
the preferibed tribute. ‘ What terms,” add they, 
“* more rigid, and humiliating, could have been 
diftated by remorfelefs vidtors to conquered enc- 
mies? In our circumnftances to accept them, would 
be to deferve them.” . 

The declaration then proceeds to accufe Gencral 
Gage of having begun hoftilities, and to tax him 
with breach of faith in not fulfilling the conditions 
he had entered into with the inhabitants of Bofton. 
They charged the military, at the fame time; with 
the burning of Charles Town, and committing other 
outrages without neceflity, and contrary to the laws 
of war. 

They reproach the Britith government for endeas 
youring to inftigate the French inhabitants of Ca- 
nada, and the Indians? to fall upon them ; and for 

" exerting: 
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exerting its utmoft efforts to fpread among them the 
complicated calamities of fword, fire, and famine. 
.. "We are reduced,” continued they, ‘ to the 
* alternative of chufing an unconditional fubmif-. 
fion to tyranny, or refiftance by force. The lat- 
ter is our choice. We have counted the coft of 
this conteft, and find nothing fo dreadful. a3 vo= 
Juntary flavery. Honour, juftice, and humanity, 
forbid us tamely to furrender that freedom which 
we received from our gallant anceftors, and 
which our, innocent pofterity have a right to. re- 
ceive from us. We cannot endure the infamy and 
guilt of refigning fucceeding generations to. that 
wretchednefs which inevitably awaits them, if we 
bafcly intail hereditary bondage upon them, 

“ Our caute is juit,—our union is perfeét : our 
internal refources are great; and, if neceflary, fo- 
reign affiftance is undoubtedly attainable. * 

“* We gratefully acknowledge, as fignal inftane 
ccs of the Divine favour towards us,. that his Pro- 
vidence would not permit us to be called into this 
fevere controverfy, until we were grown up to our 
preient ftrength, had been previoufly. exercifed in 
warlike operations, and poffeffed of the means. of 
defending ourfelves. 

“* With hearts fortified with thefe animating ree 
fleCtions, we moft folemnly, before God.and the. 
‘world, declare, that exerting the utmoft energy of 
thofe powers which our beneficent Creator has gras 
cioufly bettowed upon ug, the arms we have. been 
‘compelled by our enemies. to affume,. we.will, in 
‘defiance of every hazard, with unabated firmnefs 
aad perfeverance employ for the prefervation of ous 
liberties, being with one mind refolved to die: frees 
maen, rather than live flaves.” 

‘They next declare, that they mean:not to diffolve 
the ‘union, fo long fubfifting*between Great Beirain 
and the Colonics: and thar théy have nar raifed 
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armies with the ambitious defign of eftablithing in- 
dependent ftates. - 

“* We fight not,” proceed they, © for glory, or 
for conqueit: we exhibit to mankind the remark- 
able {pectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked 
enemies. They boatt of their privileges and civi- 
lization, and yet proffer.ne milder conditions than 
fervitude or death, F 

‘* Tn our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dom that, is our birth-righr, for the pretection of 
our property, acquired by the honeft induftry of 
our forefathers, and our own, againft violence ac~ 
tually offered, we have taken up arms: we fhall lay 
them down when hoftilities thail ceafe on the part 
of the agereffors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed fhall be removed,—and not before.” 

They concluded by imploring Heayen to profper 
them, and'to difpofe their enemics to reafonable 
term¢ of reconciliation, ‘ 

Such was the celebrated Declaration of Congrefs, 
on their formally taking up arms again{t Great Bri- 
tain. It was dated at Philadelphia, the fixth of July, 
1775, and fubfcribed by Joha Hancock, as Prefi- 
dent of that affembly, and Charles Thompfon, ag 
Secretary ; the firft, a man who had eminently figs 
nalized himfeif in the American caufe, having ex- 
pended a large proportion of an ample fortune in its 
fupport; the fecond, a perfon of great knowledge 
and experience, and whom his abilities alone had 
raifed to the employment he now occupied, and fill- 
ed, during the whole courfe of this conteft, with 
univerfal fatisfaction, ; 

This Declaration was carefully difperfed through- 
out the whole continent, and read in all public 
meetings with the utmoft folemnity. . 

It was received by the Provincial troops encamp- 
ed before Bofton with extraordinary applaufe. The 


‘publication of it was attended with great miliary . 
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pomp. Ye was read at Cambridge by the Prefident 
of the College, in prefence of all the principal per- 
fon#of the Province of Maffachufet, and at the lines, 
BY the principal clergyman in the army, who ac- 
companied it with an animated addrefs to the fol- 
diers and officers, and a folemn prayer for the fuc- 
ccfs of the American arms. 

Nothing was more remarkable throughout the 
whole of this unfortunate war, than the religious 
manner with which the people of the Northern Cor 
lonies efpecially, encouraged cach other to do their 
duty in the field. It reminded one of the fimilar 
methods fo much recommended and prattifed among 
the opponents to the Royal caufe, during the civil 
wars in this country, in the reign of Charles the 
Firft. 

It was not only in the New England Provinces 
this religious fervour prevailed; it was ftrikingly 
confpicuous in both the Colonies of New York and 
Pennfylvania. The fynod of Philadelphia and the 
City of New York held a formal meeting, wherein 
they framed a paitoral letter, which was publicly 
read in the churches, and contributed not a little to 
confirm the people in their adherence to the caufe 
they had efpouted. 

Tt was drawn up with great circumfpeétfulnefs 
and decency, and breathed altogether fentiments of 
humanity and moderation, that did much honour 
to the compofers. 

After fome general admonitions, and taking no- 
tice that the whole continent, with hardly any ex- 
ception, feemed detcrmined to defend their rights 
by force of arms.“ It is well known,” jaid they, 
© octherwile it would be imprudent thus publicly to 
profefs, that we have not been inftrumental in infla- 
ining the minds of the people, or urging them to 
atts of violence and diforder. Perhaps no inftance 
can be given, on fo intereftine’a fubjeét, in which 
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political fentiments have been fo long, and {fo fully 
kept from the pulpit; and even malice itfelf has not 
charged us with labouring from the prefs. Bur 
things are now come to fuch a height, that we do 
hot with to conceal our opinions as men,” 

After Proper exhortations to thofe who went 
forth as champions in their country’s caufe, they 
proceeded, by earneftly requefting them to take 
every opportunity to exprefs their attachment to the 

ing, and to the Revolution Principles, that feated 
his family on the Britith throne, They ftrongly 
recommended efteem and reverence for his perfon, 
as a Prince who had merited well of his fubjects on 
many accounts, and had probably been mifled into 
the late and prefent meafures by thofe about him. 
** Neither,” added they, ‘ have we any doubt but 
they themfelves have béen in a great degree decciv- 
ed by*falfe information, from interefted perfons 
refiding in America.” : 

They next reminded them that the Continental 
Congrefs confifted of Delegates chofen in the mot 
free and unbiaffed manner by the body of the peo- 
ple; that they ought, for that teafon, to be treated 
with all refpeét, and their refolutions adhered to 
with fidelity and firmnefs, in order to enable them 
to bring out the whole firength of the vatt country 
that had put itfelf under their direétion, 

They particularly recommended + {pirit of hu- 
manity and mercy, in the midi of that warmth and 
impetuofity fo unhappily attendant on a civil war 3 
they entreated all men, when called to action, to 
fhed no blood but through abfolute neceffity ; and 
to ceale fighting, as foon as the“neceflity was over. 

The declarations of Congres, and the exhortas 
tions of the clergy, produced wonderful effects in 
the minds of the public. Convinced that they were 
fighting in a righteous caute, people took up arms 
Pu arene keene. Ge bBo YE £OG, 
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haved in a manner that fully verified the maxim, 
that a perfuafion of acting juttly, will always infpire 
aman with courage, and fupply the defects of know- 
ledge and difcipiine. 

After juflitying its condué to the world at large, 
the Congrefs determined to make a fecond appeal 
to the people of Great Britain, It was written ina 
very: {erious, folemn, and forcible ftile. They 
feemed as if they confidered it as a valedi€tory ad- 
drefs to their fellow-fubjeéts in Europe, and as if 
they entertained bur faint hopes of ever forming 
again one people, under the fame fovercign, united 
in one mind, government, and name, as before, 
and bound by one common intereft. 

« Friends, countrymen, and brethren,” faid 
they, “ by thefe, and every other appellation that 
may defigaatethe tics which bind us te each other, . 
we entreat your {erious attention to this our fecond 
attempt to prevent their diffolution. Remembrance 
of former friendfhips, pride in the glorious at- 
chievements of our common anceftors;and affection 
for the heirs of their virtues, have hitherto pre~ 
feryed our mutual conneétion. But when that 
friendfhip is violated by the groffeft injuries, when 
the pride of anceftry becomes ovr reproach, and 
we are no otherwife allied than as tyrants and flaves ; 
when reduced to the melancholy alternative of re- 
nouncing your favour, or our freedom, can we he- 
fitate about the choice ?—Let the fpirit of Britons 
determine.” 

‘After referring to their former addrefs, the ftate- 
ment it contained of the injuries they had received, 
and their hope that they would have been redreffed, 
they complained that their expectations had been 
grievoully fruftrated. ‘That after being deprived 
by Parliament of many oftheir moft valuable rights, 
of thofe talutary laws which: were tranfmitted to 
them by their anceflors, of thole charters which in- 
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Spirited thefe to fettle in the land now inhabtred by 
their defcendants, after fecing whole Colonies con- 
demned without forni of trial, their trade deftroy- 
ed, their inhabitants impoverithed, foldicts encour- 
aged to invbrue their hands in the blood of Americans 
by offers of impunity ;—after thofe, and the other 
inftances of oppreffion they had experienced, they 
did not imagine that any more would have been add- 
ed to them; but to their grief they are now coh. 
vinced, from the late meafures of the Britith mini- 
firy, that its objeét is the redution of the Colonies 
to flavery. : 

They appeal for proofs of this to the cruelty. of 
reftraining the people on the north rn <oaft of Ame- 
rica from their ufual occupation of fithing, which 
to fo many thoufands was the only means of procu- 
ring a livélihood. 

They appeal in the fame manner to the prohibi- 
tion of their trade with all other nations :-—* But 
this,” add they, “* we confider rather as injurious 
to your opulence, than to our intereft. All our 
commerce terminates with you; the wealth we pro- 
cure from other nations is foon exchanged for your 
fuperfluities ; our remittances muft then ceafe with 
our trade, and our refinements with our affluence, 
We truft, however, that laws which deprive us of 
every bleffing, but’a foil which teems with the ne- 
ceffaries of lite, and that liberty which renders the 
enjoyment of them {ecure, will ‘not relax our vigour 
in their defence,” 

After adverting to the diftrefles of the people at 

. Bofton, the burning of Charleftown, the feve- 
tities exercifed by the Britith thipping on the fea- 
coaft of New England, the other calamitics they 
were fuffcring, and the general harfhnefs of the 
treatment they had experienced,—“ To what are 
we,” faid they, “ to attridute this treatment } Ifto 
any fecret principle Bf the canBitntinn Une te LL 
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mentioned: let us learn that the government we 
have long revered is not without its deteéts; and 
that while it gives freedom to a part, it neceffarily 
enflaves the remainder of the empire. If fuch a 
ponciple cxifts, why for ages has it ceafed to ope- 
rate? Why at this time is it called into a€tion ? Can 
no reafon be affigned for this conduét, or mutt it be 
refolved into wanton exercife of arbitrary power ? 
And fhall the defcendants of Britain tamely fubmit 
to this?—No, Sirs! we never will.—While we reg- 
yere the memory of our gallant, virtuous anceftors, 
we never can furrender thofe glorious privileges for 
which they fought, bled, andconquered, Admit that 
your fleets could deftroy our towns, and ravage our 
fea-coalfts, thefe are inconfiderable objects, ~—things 
of no moment to men whofe bofoms glow with the 
ardour of liberty. We can retire beyond the reach 
of your navy, and without any fenfible diminution of 
the neceflaries of life, enjoy the luxury of being free. 

‘* We know the force of your arms;—and was 
it called forth in the caufe of juftice and your coun 
try, we might dread the exertion, But will Bri- 
tons fight under the banner of tyranny? Will they 
counteract the labours, and difgrace the victorics 
of their anceftors ? Will they forge chains for their 
pofterity ?—If they defcend to this unworthy tafk, 
will their fword$ retain their «edge,—their arms 
their accuftomed vigour ? Britons can never beconie 
the inftruments of oppreffion till they lofe the fpirit 
of freedom, by which alone they are invincible. 

* Our cnemics charge us with fedition:—In 
what docs it confit? In our refufal to fubmit to 
unwarrantable ats of injuftice and cruelty? If fo, 
fhow us a period of Your hiftory in which you have 
nat been eqpally feditious,” 

After denying the charge of aiming at indepen- 
dence, and mentioning their frequent complaints 
and felicitations fur redrefs,¢ “© What has been,” 
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added they, “ the fuccefs of our endeavours? Our 
petitions are treated with indignity, our prayers an- 
1wered by iniults; our application remains unno- 
ticed; and leaves us the melancholy apprchenfion of 
your wanting either the will or the power toaffift us. 

* Even under thefe circumftances, what mea- 
fures have we taken that betray a defire of indepen- 
dence? Have we called in the aid of thofe foreign 
powers who are the rivals of your grandeur ? When 
your troops werc few and defencelets, did we take ad- 
vantage of their diftrefs, and expel them our towns ? 

“© Let not your enemies and ours perfuade you, 
that in this weare influenced by fear, or any other un- 
worthy motive. The lives of Britons are ftill dear to 
us; they are the children of our parents. When hof- 
tilities were commenced, when ona late occafion we 
repelled their affaults, and returned their blows, yet 
we lamented the wounds they obliged us to give; 
nor ‘have we yet learned to rejoice at a victory over 
Englifhmen,” 

After juftifying their defenfive proceedings, they 
declare that they have not loft fight of a zeconcilia- 
tion upon conftitutional princip! They repre- 
fent the benefits of their exclufive srade, and their 
willingnefs to fubmit to the reftriétions on it that 
fubfifted at the conclufion of the laft war. 

In anfwer to the allegation that they contributed 

“nothing to the common defence, they afferted, that 
the advantages derived to Britain from the mono- 
poly of their trade, far excceded their proportion ; 
but thar if thefe advantages were, upona fair compu- 
tation, found inadequate, they were willing, pravid- 
ed the above reitrictions were taken off, to contribute 
that full proportion, when conftitutionally required, 

They contended for the propriety of their refu- 
fing the plan of accommodation propofed by mini. 
firy in Parliamenr, as mot leaving to them the dif. 
polal of their property, but only the collection of 
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the taxes impofed upon them in their own manner, 
-~In-order, however, to remove every imputation 
of obftinacy on their part, “‘ we have,” faid they, 
** again prefented an humble petition to the King, 
requefting him to dire& fome mode, by which the 
united applications of the Colonifts may be improv 
ed into a permanent reconciliation, 

“° Yet,” added they, ‘* conclude not from this, 
that we propofe to furrender our property into the 
hands of your miniftry, or veft your Parliament with 
a power which may terminate in our deftruétion. 

“€ The great bulwarks of our conftitution we have 
endeavoured to maintain by every temperate, by every 

eaceable means; -but your minifters, equal foes to 
Britith and American freedom, have added to their 
former oppreffions an attempt to reduce us by the 
fword to a bafe and abjeét fubmiffien. 

* On the fward, therefore, we are compelled to 
rely for proteétion. Should victory declare in your 
favour, yet men trained up to arms from their in- 
fancy, and animated by the love of liberty, wil] 
afford neither a cheap, nor an cafy conqueft. 

Let us now afk what advantages are to attend 
our reduction ? The trade of a ruined and defolate 
country is always inconfiderable, its revenue tri- 
fling; the expence of fubjecting, and retaining it 
in fubjection, certain and inevitable. What then 
remains, but the gratification of an ill-judged pride, ' 
or the hope of rendering us fubfervient to defigns 
upon your liberty ? 

s* Soldiers who have fheathed their fwords in the 
bowels of thcir American brethren, will not draw 
them with more reluctance againft you. When too 
late, you may lament the lofs of thar freedom, which 
we exhort you, while ftill in your power, topreferve. 

*¢ On the other hand, fhould you prove unfuc- 
cefsful, fhould that conneétion which we moft ar- 
dently wifh to maintain, be diffoived, fhould. your 

. minifters 
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Mminifters exhauft your treafures, wafte the blood 
of your countrymen in vain attempts on our liber- 
ty, do they not deliver you weakened and defence- 
lefs to your natural enemies ? 

** Since then your liberty muft be the price of 
your victories, your ruin of your defeat, what blind 
fatality can urge you toa purfuit deftrugtive of all 
that Britons hold moft dear ? 

If you have no regard to the conneétion that has 
fo long fubfifted between us; if vou have forgotten 
the wounds we received fighting by your fide for the 
extenfion of the Britith empire ; if our commerce is 
an object below your confideration ; if juftice and hu- 
manity have loft their influence on your hearts,’ ftill 
Motives are not wanting to excite your indignation 
at the meafures now purfued: your wealth, your 
honour, your liberty are at ftake. 

“* Notwithitanding the diftrefs to which we are 
reduced, we fometimes forget our own afflictions to 
anticipate and f\mpathife in yours : we grieve that 
sath and inconfiderate counfels fhould precipitate 
the deftruétion of to noble an empire, and call God 
to witnefs, that we would part with our property, 
endanger our lives, and facrifice every thing, but 
liberty, to redeem you from ruin. 

“¢ Acloud hangs over your heads and ours ;—ere 
this reaches you, sit may probably have burt upon 
us. Let us, then, before the remembrance of for= 
mer kindnefs is obliterated, once more repeat thofe 
appellations which are ever grateful in our ears; 
let us entreat Heaven to avert our ruin, and the 
deftruction that threatens our friends, brethren, and 
countrymen on the other fide of the Atlantic.” 

Such was the laft addrefs of Congrefs to the Britiff 
nation. It was drawn up rather as a vindication 
of what they had done, and intended to do, than 
with any real expectation of producing the effect 
which was its oftenfible intent. Thole. who fram- 
; I ed 
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ed it, knew too well the temper and difpofition 
of thofe who influenced the councils of Great Britain 
at that time, to form any expectations of compli- 
ance on their part, with the requefts it contained. 

The petition to the King, mentioned in the fore- 
going addrcfs, was conceived in. terms correfpond- 
ing with the principles upon which this was 
founded. 

Te began by obferving that the union between 
Great Britain and its Colonies, and the energy of a 
mild and jutt government, produced benefits fo re- 
markably important, and afforded fuch an affurance 
of their permanency and increafe, that the wonder 
and’ envy of other nations were excited, while they 
beheld Great Britain rifing to a power the moft ex- 
traordinary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals apprehending the future effeéts of this 
union, if left any longer undifturbed, refolved to 
prevent her receiving {uch continual and formidable 
acceffions of wealth and ftrength, by checking the 
growth of thofe fettlements trom which they were 
to be derived, 

By their total defeat in the profecution of this ate 
tempt, an additional force arofe to Great Britain, 
through the vaft enlargement of her Ameri¢an domi- 
nions, which placed her in ahigher fummit of ele- 
vation than ever. 7 e 

At the conclufion of the laft glorious war, the 
Coloniits having, by their ftrenuous exertions, con- 
tributed remarkably to its fuccefs, and received re- 
peated acknowledgements of their {pirit and fidelity 
from beth Crown and Parliament, doubted not 
they fhouid, in commen with all their fellow fube 
jecis, participate in the emoluments of thofe vic- 
torics and cengucits, in which they had bore fo 
cutinguithed a fhare. ; 

But while thefe honourable teftimonials were fill 
gecent, they were alarmed by anew fyftem of ita: 

f A 
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tutes and regulations, adopted for the adminiftration 
of the Colonies, that filled their minds with the 
moft painful fears and jealoufies; to their inexpref- 
fibie aftonifhment, the danger of a foreign quarrel 
was now fucceeded by domeftic danger of a more 
dreadful kind. 

This dangerous fyftem was pregnant with con- 
fequenées, which, though not immediately felt, 
tended, however, uitimately to affeét the profpe. 
(rity of Great Britain. 

“€ "We decline,” fay they, “the ungrateful taik 
of deferibing <>» variety of artifices practiled againgt 
the Colonies, the delufive pretences, fruitlets tere 
tors, and unavailing severities, that have frony time 
to time been employed in attempting to execute 
this impolitic plan, It were irkfome to trace, through 
a ferics of years paft, the progrefs of thofe unhappy 
differences that have flowed from this fatal fource.” 

But the King’s minifters perfevcfing in thele mca- 
fures, and procceding to enforce them by open hofti« 
lities, had at laft compelled the Americans to arm in 
their defence, though with the highcft reluétance, 
when they reflected whom they muft oppofe in this 
conteft, and what might be the confequences of its 
continuance. 

Knowing with what refentments and animofities 
civil difcords arg apt to inflame the contending par- 
" ties, they thought themfelves bound by every ob- 
ligation, to ufe all the means in their power to ftop 
the further cffifion of blood, and to avert the cala- 
mitics impending upon the Britith empire. 

Profeffing, therefore, the mot devoted attach. 
ment tothe King’s perton, family, and government, 
connected with Great Britain by the ttrongeft ties 
that can unite focieties, and deploring every event 
that may tend to weaken them, they folemnly de- 
clare themfclves ardgntly defirous, that harmony 
may be yeftored gad eftablifhed upon fo firma bafis, 
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as may perpetuate its bleffings, uninterrupted by 
any diffentions, to fucceeding generations, and 
tranfmit the King’s royal name to pofterity, 
*¢ adorned,” to ufe their very words, “¢ with that 
fignal and lafting glory that has attended the me- 
mory of thofe illuftrious perfonages, whofe virtues 
and abilities have extricated flates from dapgerous 
convulfions, and, by fecuring happinefs to others, 
have ercéted the moft noble and durable monuments 
to their own fame.” : 

They affure the King, that notwithftanding their 
fufferings, they retain too high a regard for thé 
kingdom from which they derive their origin, 
to requeft fuch a reconciliation as might in any 
manner be inconfiftent with its dignity or welfare. 
“ Thefe,” faid they, “ related as we are to her; 
honour and duty, as well as inclination, induce us 
to fupport and:advance.” . 
. They befought him, thercfore, to interpofe “his 
royal authority and influence, to relicve them from 
their prefent fituation ; fubmitting to: his confide- 
ration the expediency of direéting fome method, by 
which the united applications of the Colonies to the 
Throne might be improved into a thorough reconci- 
liation ; and requefting, in the mean: time, that 
hoftilities thould cafe, and fuch acts be repealed as 
are more immediatelf diftrefling to the Colonies. 
- By forming proper arrangements for collecting 
the united fenfe of America, the King would re- 
ceive fuch fatisfactory proofs of the good difpofition 
of the Colonics, as would foon induce him to re- 
flore them to his favour; and by that means ena- 
ble them to evince the fincerity of their profeffions 
by every tcftimony of devotion to their fovereign, 
and of affection for their parent ftate. 

After paying thefe farewell addreffes, as they 
were not njudicioufly called, ¢o the King and peo-- 
ple of Great Britain. the Concorefe thaunaht ir ine 
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cumbent upon them, not to pafs by without a fimi- 
lar proof of attention and refpett, fa:confiderable’a 
member of the Britifh empire, as the kingdom of 
Ireland: a country that had, at ail times, furnithed 
America with numbers of ufeful inhabitants, and at 
this time, efpecially, with fome of the braveit men 
in her fervice. abe ea ea 
. Thé addrefs to the Irifh nation, was: written in 
the. fame forcible and pathetic ftile, as all compo- 
ficions of: ‘that kind which flowed from the pons of 
Congrefs at this period. ° : i WE 

Atter mentioning the importance and intérefting+ 
nefs to.all Europe of the conteft in which the Bris 
tith Colonies were engaged, they exprefs, the ear 
nett’ defite of the Americans, to poffefs the good 
opinion of the virtuous and humane part of fociety, 
and ftate the motives and objects by which they are — 
actwated. see : 

They lament that, “ however incredible it may 
appear at this enlighted period, the rulers of. a na- 
tion which in every age has facrificed hecatombs, of 
her braveft patriots on the altar of liberty, fhoukd 
prefume gravely to affert, and by force of arms at- 
tempt to.eftablifh an arbitrary fway over the pro- 
perty, liberties, and lives of their fellow fubjects 
in America.” 7 

This attempt’they accufe the miniftry in Britain 
of having, by fraud and violence, purfued for the 
laft ten years.—‘ At the conclufion of the laft 
war,” faid they, ‘ the genius of England, and the 
fpirit of wifdom,: as if offendel at the ungrateful 
treatment: of her fons, withdrew from the Britith 
councils, and left that nation a prey to a race of mi~ 
nifters, with whom ancient Englith honefty: and be- 
nevolence difdained to dwell. From. that period 
jealoufy, difcontent, oppreffion, and difcord, have 
raged among all the King’s fubjects, and-filled every. 
part of his dominions with diftrefs and complaint. - 
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“ Nor coritent,” continue they, “ with our pur- 
chafiti'of Britain, at her own price, cloathing and 
a thoufand other articles ufed by near three millions 
of feople on this vat continent’; not fatisfied with 
the amazing profits arifing from the monopoly of 
our trade, without giving us time to breathe after 
a long though glorious war, or the leaft credit for 
the blood and treafure we have expended init 3 not- 
withftanding the zeal we had manifefted for the fers 
vice of our fovercign, and the warmeft attachment’ 
to the conftitution of Britain and the people of Eng- 
fand, a black and horrid defign was formed to con« 
vert us from fubjeéts into vaffals—from’ freemen 
into flaves—-from friends into enemies.” ; 

They next proceed to a cireumftantial enumes 
ration of their grievances; of their repeated’ and 
vain endeavours to obtain redrefs ; of their deters 
mination to fufpend all trade with Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Weft Indies, as the ultimate mea- 
fure left them; ‘ hoping by this peacable mode of 
oppofition, to obtain that juftice from the Britith 
miniftry, which had been fo long folicited in vain. 

' * And here,” fay they, permit us to affure 
you, it was with the utmoft reluétance we could 
prevail upon ourfelves to ceafe our commercial con 
nections with your ifland 3—your Patliament had 
done us no wrong ;—you had ever‘been friendly to . 
the rights of mankind ; and we acknowledge, with 
pleafure and gratitude, that your nation has pro« 
duced patriots who have nobly diftinguifhed them. 
fefves in the caufe of America and humanity. 

“* On the other hand, we were not ignorant that 
the labour and manufactures of Ireland, like thofe 
of the filkworm, were of little moment to herfelf ; 
and ferved only to give luxury to thofe who neither 
toil nor {pin. We perceived, that if we continued 
our cominerce with you, ouragteement not to im- 
port from Britain would be fruitlefs - we were theres 
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fore compelled to a adopt a meafure, to which no- 
thing but abfolute neceffity would have reconciled 
us. 

“* It gave us, however, fome confolation to re- 
ficét, that fhould it occafion much diftrefs, the fer- 
tile regions of America would afford you a fafe afy- 
lum from poverty and oppreffion ;—an afylum in 
which many thoufands of your countrymen have 
found hofpitality, peace, and affluence, and become 
united to us by all the tics of confanguinity, mutual. 
intereft,' and affeétion.” 

They next advert to thcir application. to their 
fellow fubjects in Britain, their patience and long 
abftinence from open refiftance againft the violent 
proceedings of the Britith miniftry refpeéting Bofton 
and the Province of Maflachufet, the rejection of 
their humble petitions, the infults offered to.their 
charaéfer, and their ‘ long forbearance rewarded 
with“the imputation of cowardice. 

“€ Our peaceable affemblies,” continue they, 
* for the purpofe of confulting the common fafety, 
were now declared feditious, and our aflerting thofe 
principles which placed the crown of Great Britain 
on the heads of the three fucceffive Princes of the 
Houfe ef Hanover, were ftiled rebellion.” 

They complain that “ the wild and barbarous 
favages of the wildernefs had betn folicited to take 
up the hatchet again‘ them, and inftigatedto deluge 
their fettlements with the blood of innocent and,de- 
fencelefs women and children.” 

Through thofe and the like means, “ the mi- 
niftry, bent on pulling down the pillars of the con- 
ftitution, has endeavoured to ereét the ftandard of 
defpotifm in America; but"if fuccefsful, Britain 
and Ireland may-fhudder at the confequence.” 

They proceed to the commencement of . hoftili- 
ties, and charge the Brith military with being tha 

: agercflors, 
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aggteffers, and with having carried the ravages of 
waz £0 difhonourable extremities. 

“ Though vilified,” fay they, “ as wanting 
fpirit, we ate determined to behave like men ;—— 
though infulted and abufed, we with for reconcilia- 
tion ;-—though defamed as feditious, we are ready 
to obey the laws ;—and though charged with rebel- 
lion, will chearfully bleed in defence of our fove- 
reign in a righteous caufe !—-What more -can we 
fay ?——What more can we offer ? ie 

** The various and fruitlels offers we have re- 
peatedly made, were not for penfions, for wealth, 
or for honours ; but for the humble .boon‘of being 

_ pertnitted to poffefs the fruits of our honeft induftry, 
and to enjoy that degree of liberty to which .God 
and the conftitution have given us an undaibted 
right. iftines He 

ee Bleffed with an indiffoluble union, «witli a va- 
riety of internal refources, and with a firm telfance 
on the juftice of the fupreme difpofer of ail: human 
events, we have no doubt of rifing fuperior to‘all 
the machinations of our enemies. We already. an- 
ticipate the golden period, when liberty, with alt 
the gentle arts of peace and humanity, fhall efta- 
blith her mild dominion in this weftern womd, and 
erect eternal monuments to the memory of thofe 
patriots and martyrs who fhall have fuffered, fought, 
and bled in her caufe.” ; 

After fome firictures on the conduét of. miniftry 
towards Ireland, they: fervently hope, “ that the 
iniquitous fcheme of extirpating liberty -from the 
Britith empire, may be foon defeated ; but,” added 
they, ‘* we fhould be wanting to ourfelves ;—we 
should be perfidious to’ pofterity ;~—-we fhould be un- 
worthy of that anceftry from which we derive our 
dcfcent, fhould we fubmit with folded arms to mi- 
Usary butchery and depredagion.” 

; ; . They 
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They concluded by appealing to the kind offices of 
their fellow fubje&s in Great Britain and Ireland 
for the reftoration of peace and harmony. ‘ Of 
their friendly difpofition,” fay they, “ we do not 
yet defpond; aware, as they muft be, that they 
have nothing more to expeét from the fame com- 
mon enemy, thanthe humble favour of being laft 
devoured.” ; 

Nor did Congrefs forget to tranfmit a letter off 
thanks to the City of London, for its interpofition’ 
in their behalf. They had always placed a particu- 
lar reliance on its good wifhes and concern for their 
welfare ; and though they knew that its mediation 
in the prefent circumftances would probably be of 
no efficacy, yet they were confcious it was their in- 
tereft, for a variety of reafons, to retain as much 
as poffible of its countenance, and to engage it by 
¢verymotive in their power, to continue its difap- 
probation of the meafures purfued againft them. 

This letter was fhort, but very fpirited and deci- 
five. They reminded the citizens of London of 
their having, in all ages, approved themfelves the 
patrons of liberty, and the fupporters of juft go- 
Vvernment againft lawlefs tyranny and oppreffion: 
that the “caufe of America was the more worthy of 
their fupport, as it involved the.fate of the whole 
empire ; that the ‘Americans wifhed for a lafting 
connection with Great Britain on terms of equal li- 
berty ; ‘ lefs than which generous minds will hot 
offer, nor brave and free minds be willing to re- 
ceive.” 

The ifland of Jamaica had aéted too friendly a 
part for the Colonies, not to fhare in their remem- 
brance on this occafion. They voted an epiftolary 
addrefs to the Affembly, which was conceived in 
the fame ftile and fpirit as the preceding. 

They determined, at Yhe fame .time, to write a 
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not a little contribuied to raife a tpirit of refiftance 
to the Britifh government, they promifed them- 
felves, not without reafon, that a further applica- 
tion would tend to cofifirm them in thofe fenti- 
mens, 

What chiefly induced them to this meafure, was 
the intelligence they were daily receiving, of the 
repeated efforts made by government to. ftimulate 
the people of that Province to take an active part 
againft the Colonics. They were apprehcnfive that 
the influence arifing from the promifes of remune- 
ration, added to the pecuniary encouragement 
which the agents of Great Britain were fo amply 
empowercd to beftow, might, on this critical emer- 
gency, operate againit all other motives, and prove 
at length over perfuafive among a people, who did 
not look upon,themfelves as fo deeply interefted as 
the Englith Colonies, in thwarting the defigns of 
the Britith adminiftrarion. - 

The very fuperfeription of their prefent addrefs 
to the people of that Province, conveyed a full in- 
timation of the fenle they withed them to entertain of 
their condition .It was direéted “ To'the oppreffed 
inhabitants of Canada.” 

“ Friends and countrymen,” faid they, ‘ alarm- 
ed by the defigns “of an arbitrary miniftry to extir- 
pate the rights and liberties of all America, a fenfe 
of common danger confpired with the didtates of 
humanity, in urging us to call your attention, by 
our late addrefs, to this very important objeét. 

‘* Since the conclufion of the late war, we have 
been happy in confidering you as fellow fubjects ; 
and finec the commencement of the prefent plan for 
fubjugating the continent, we have viewed you as 
fellow fuffcrers with us. As we were both entitled, 
by the bounty of an indulgent Creator, to freedom, 

. and beine both devoted, by the edi& of a defpotic 
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. adminiftration, to common ruin, we perceived the 

fate of the Proteftant and Catholic Colonies to be 

ftrongly linked together, and therefore invited you 

to join with us, in refolving to be free, and in re- 

jecting, with difdain, the fetters of flavery, how- 
ever artfully polithed. 

“ We moft fiicérely condole with you on the ar- 
rival of that day, in the courfe of which the fun 
could not fhine on a fingle freeman in all your ex- 
ténfive dominion. Be affured that your unmerited 
degradation has engaged the moft unfeigned pity of 
your fifter Colonies; and we flatter ourfelves you 
will not, by tamely bearing the yoke, fuffer that 
pity to be fupplanted by contempr. 

** By the “introdu€tion of your prefent form of 
government, or rather prefent form of tyranny, 
you have nothing that you can call your own. All 
the feuits of your labour and induftry may be taken 
from you, whenever an avaricious governor and a, 
rapacious council may incline to demand them. * 

“You are liable, by their ediéts, to be tranf- 
posted into forcign countries, to fight battles in 
which you have no intereft, and to {pill your blood 
in confli¢ts from which neither honour nor emolu- 
ment can be derived. Nay, the enjoyment of your 
very religion, on the prefent fyitem, depends on a 
legiflature in which you have no fhare, and over 
which you have no controuk; and your Priefts are 
expoled to expulfion, banifhment, and ruin, when+ 
ever their wealth and poffeffions furnith fufficient 
temptation, 

“It cannot be prefumed that thofe confidera- 
tions will have no weight with-you, and that you are 
fo loft to all fenfe of honour, We can never bes 

_lieve that the prefent race of Canadians are fo de- - 
generated from their fpirited anceftors, as to permit 
the difgrace and infamy of fuch pufillanimity to ret 
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on theirvown heads, and the confequenccs of it on 
their’children for ever. ; 

“** Permit us again to repeat, that we are your 
friends, not your enemies ; and be not impofed upon 
by thofe who may endeavour to create animofities. 
Our concern for your welfare entitles us to your 
friendfhip : we prefume you will not, by doing us 
injury, reduce us to the difagrecable neceffity of 
treatiag you as enemies.” 

Such were the chief parts of this celebrated les- 
ter. It was, like the Pen carefully tranflated 
into French, and numerous copies were printed and 
difperfed among the inhabitants of Canada. 

Another object of equal importance hung ftill 
upon the mind of Congrefs :—This was the danger 
appreherided from the Indians. Notwithftanding 
the precautions that have been mentioned, to fe- 
cure their good will to the Colonies, rewards and 
encouragements were ftill held out to them in va- 
rious ways, in order to engage their affiftance in the 
caufe of Britain. Its emitlaries, though checked 
by the meafures taken againft them, were ftill very 
active, and loft none of the many opportunities 
which a continual intercourfe with the Indians af- 
forded, to gain over all thofe whom views of pre- 
fent intereft could feduce from their former-refolu- 
tions of neutrality: * 

The Congrefs was fufficiently aware that the 
prefervation of friendfhip with the Indians, was an 
obje& of the utmoft moment. They were alfo duly 
informed, that no pains nor expence was {pared to 
excite them to take up arms againft the Colonies ; 
it was therefore become more neceflary than ever, to 
exert the utmoft vigilance and efforts to ftrengthen 
and confirm the friendly difpofition they had lately 
manifefted. 

In order to obviate the dengers that would enfue 
from the enmity of the Indians’ a plan was formed 
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by Congrefs, whereby more permanently to fecure , 
their fidelity and adherence to the Colonies. They 
were divided into feveral diftri@s, over which, per- 
fons well converfant in their language, ways, and 
nianners, were appointed as commiffioners, They 
were to maintain a continual correfpondence with 
them; to watch all their motions; to be affifting to 
them in all their reafonable requefts, and to fupply 
them in their wants and neceffities. 

+For this ‘purpofe a confiderable {um was raifed, 
and put into the hands of thefe commiffioners, to 
be diftributed among the Indians in their relpective 
departments, and thereby to countcraét the endea- 
vours of the fame kind that were ufed by their 
adverfarics, 

The principal tribes among the northern In- 
dians bordering on the Britith Colonies, are thofe 
knowy by the name of the Six Confederate Nations, 
confifting of the Mohawks, Oneidas, Tufcaroras, 
Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senckas. 

Tt was, by Congrefs, thought highly advifable 
to hold a folemn conference with thefe people, in 
order to explain to them, in as clear a manner as 
poffible, the natwre of the conteft fubfifting between 
Great Britain and her Colonies, and to induce them, 
by propér reafons, to abitain from interfering in it, 
on either fide. 3 

The ftile of the fpeech made to them in the name 
of the Congrefs, is, perhaps, the moft curious fpe- 
cimen that ever was made public, of the manner 
and form of the political intercourfe between the 
Europeans and the Original natives of America, 

It was as follows :— : 


- © Brothers, Sachems, and Warriors ! 


“* WE, the Delegates from the Twelve United 
Provinces, now fitting in*’General Congrefs at Phi- 
ladelphia, fend their talk to VOU. our brarherc 
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“ Weare fixty-fiye in number, chofen and ap- 
pointed by the people throughout all thefe Pro-+ 
vinces and Colonies, to meet and fit together in one 
great council, to confult together for the common 
good of the Jand, and fpeak and aét for them.” 

“ Brothers, in our confultation we have judged 
it preper and necefiary, to fend you this talk, as 
we are upon the fame ifland, that you may be in- 
formed of the reafons of this great council, and-our 
difpofition towards you, our Indian brothers of the 
Six Nations, and their allies. 


Brothers and’Friends, now attend = 


«© When our fathers croffed the great water, and 
came over to this land, the King of England gave 
them a talk, affuring them, that they and their 
children fhould be his children ; and that if they 
would leave their native country, and make fettle- 
ments, and live here, and buy and fell, and trade 
with their brethren beyond the water, they fhould 
ftill keep hold of the fame covenant chain and enjoy 
peace ;—-and it was covenanted that the fields, 
houles, goods, and poffeffions which our fathers 
thould acquire, fhould remain to them as their own, 
and be. their children’s for ever, and at their fole 
difpofal. : . 

« Trufting that this covengat fhould never be 
broken, our fathers came a great diftance beyond 
the great water, laid out their money here, built 
houfes, cleared fields, raifed crops, and, through 
their own labour and induftry, grew tall and 
ftrong. 

“They have bought, fold, and traded with 
England, according to agreement, fending to them 
fuch things as they wanted, and taking in exchange 
fych things as were wanted here. 

“ The King of Englarel and his people kept the 
way open for more than one htndred years; and by 
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our trade became richer, and by an union with us 
greater and ftronger than the other Kings and people ~ 
who live beyond the water. : 

“ All this time they lived in great friendfhip 
with us, and we with them ; for we. are brothers— 
one blood. 

** Whenever they were ftruck, we inftantly felt 
as though the blow had been given to us :—Their 
enemies were our enemies. ; eae 

“*¢ “Whenever they went to war, we fent our men 
to fland by their fide, and fight for them, and our 
money to help them, and make them ftrong. 

“* They thanked us for our love, and fent us 
good talks, and renewed their promife to be one 
people for ever, 

“* Brothers and friends, open a kind ear ! 

** We will now tell you of the quarrel betwixt 
the counfellors of King George, and the inhabitants 
and €olonies of America. 

“* Many of his counfellors have perfuaded him 
to break the covenant chain, and not to fend us any 
more good talks. They have prevailed upon him 
to enter into a covenant againft us, and have torn: 
afunder, and caft behind their backs, the good old 
covenant, which their anceftors and ours entered , 
into, and took ftrong hold of. 

“* They now tel us, they wifl put their hands 
into our pocket without afking, as though it were 
their own ; and at their pleafure they will take from 
us our charters, or written civil conftitution, which 
we love as our lives; alfo our plantations, our 
houfes, and goods, whenever they pleafe, without 
afking ourleave. They tell us that our veflels may 
go to that or this ifland in tht fea, but to this or 
that particular ifland, we fhall not trade any more ; 
_and in cafe of our non-compliance with thefe new 
orders, they thut up ouy harbours. 

“oY 4 “ Brothers, 
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“© Brothers, this is our prefent firuation, Thus 
hayg many of the King’s counfellors and fervants 
dealt with us. If we Bot or comply with their 
A@emands, you can eafily perceive to what ftate we 
fhall be reduced. If our people labour in the field, 
they will not know who fhall enjoy the crop; if they 
hunt in’ the woods, it will be uncertain who fhall 
tafte the meat, or have the fkins; if they -build 
houfes, they vill not know whether they may fit 
round the fire with their wives and children: they 
cannot be fuve whether they fhall be permitted to 
eat, diink, and wear the fruits of their own labour 
and induftry, 

* Brethren and friends of the Six Nations, 
attend !— 

* We upon this ifland have often fpoke and en- 
treated the King, and his fervants the counfellors, 
that peace and. harmony might {till continue be- 
tween us ; that we cannot part with, or loofé our 
hold of the old covenant chain, which unitcd our 
fathers and theirs; that we want to brighten this 
chain, and keep the way open as our fathers did ; 
that we want to live with them as brothers; labour, 
trade, travel abroad, eat and drink in peace: we 
have often afked them to love and live in fuch 
friendfhip with us, as their fathers did with ours. 

** We told thern again, that we judged we were 
exceedingly injured; that they might as well kill 
us as take away our property and the neceflaries of 
lite. We have afked why they treat us thus? What 
has become ot our repeated addreffcs and fupplica- 
tions to thin? Who has thut the ears of the King 
to the crics of his children in America ?—No fott 
anfwer, po platent Voice from beyond the water 
has yet founded in our ears. 

< Brothers, thus flands the matter betwixt old 
England and Ameriga, 

_ «© Nor, 
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*¢ Notwithftanding all our entreaties, we have 
but little hope the King wilf fend us any more good 
talks, by reafon of his evil counfellors. They have 
perfuaded him to fend an army of foldiers, and 
many fhips of war, to rob and deftroy us; they 
have fhut up many of our harbeprs, feized many 
of our'veffels: the foldiers have{@ruchethe blow; 
the blood now-runs of the Americarehildren; they 
have alfo burned our houfes and towns, and taken 
much of-our goods. 7 

“. Brothers, we are now neceffiated to rife, and 
forced to fight, or give up our civil conftitution, . 
and run away, and leave our farms and houfes be- 
hind us: this muft not be,—Since the King’s coun- 
fellors will not open their ears, and confider our 
juft complaints, and the caufe of our weeping, and 
have given the blow, we are determined to drive 
away the,King’s foldiers, and deftroy all thofe we 
fintl in arms againft the peace of the Twelve United 
Colonies. 

“* Brothers and friends, we defire you will hear 
and reccive what we have now told you, and that 
you will open a good ear, and liften to what we are 
now going to fay. This isa family quarrel between 
us and old Etgland ; you Indians are not concerned 
init; we do not with you to take up the hatchet 
againft the King’s troops; we-defire you to remain 
- at home, and not join either fide, but let the hat- 
chet be buried deep. : 

“* In the name and behalf of all our people, we 
afk and defire of you to love peace, and to maintain 
it; and to love and fympathize with us in all our 
trouble; that the path may be kept open with all 
our people and yours, to pafs and repafs without 
moleftation. 

_ “ Brothers, we live on the fame ground with 
you; the fame ifland js our common birth-place-—~ 
We defirc to fit down under the fame tree of peace 
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with you: let us. water its roots, and cherifh its 
growth, till the large leaves and flourithing branches 
thalf-extend to the fetting fun, and reach the tkies. 
=" Brothers, obferve well— . . 
What is it we have afked of you? Nothing 
- but peace, notwithftanding our difturbed fituation. 
And if application fhould be made to you by any 
of the King’s minifters to join on their fide, we only 
advife you to deliberate with great caution, and in 
your wiidom look forward to the confequences of 
a compliance: for if the King’s troops’ take away” 
. Our property, and deftroy us, who are of the fame 
blood with themfelves, what can you,, whe. are 
Indians, expect from them afterwards ? 

““ Therefore we fay, brothers, take care !-hald 
faft to your covenant chain: you know our difpofi~ 
tion towards you, the Six Nations of Indians, and 
your allies, Let this our good talk remain, at Onon- 
daga, your central council-houfe. We depend 
upon you to fend and acquaint your allies to the 
northward, the feven tribes on the river St. Law- 
rence, that you have this talk of ours at the great 
council fire of the Six Nations. And when you 
return, we invite your great mento come and con- 
verfe further with us at Albany, where we intend 
to re-kindle the council fire, which your and our 
anceftors far round in great friendfhip. Brothers 
and friends, we greet you all: —Farewell. 

“© Brothers, we have faid we with you Indians 
may Continue in peace with one another, and with 
us, the white people. Let us both be cautious in 
our behaviour towards each other, at this critical 
flate of our affairs. This ifland now trembles ;-— 
the wind whiftles from almoft every quarter. Let 

_ us fortify our minds, and fhut our ears againft 
falfe rumours; let us be cautious what we receive 
for truth, unlefs fpoken by wife and good men. If ° 
any thing difagreeable thould ever fall out between 
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us, the Twelve United Colonies, and you, the Six 
Nations, to wound our peace, let us immediately” 
feek meafures for healing. the. breach. From the 
prefent fituation of our affairs, we judge it wife and 
expedient to kindle up a fimall fire at Albany, where 
we may hear cach others voice, and difclofe our . 
minds fuily to one another.” , 

Conferences were held, and f{peeches of afimilar 
tenor as the above delivered to the various tribes of 
Indians on the back-fettlements of the Colonties. 
°° In the mean time, it was become neceffary. for 
Congrefs to come to a definitive refolution in regard , 
to the conciliatory motion made in Parliament- by 
the miniftry. It |had already been glanced, at in 
the declaration they had publifhed touching the ne-. 
ceffity of their taking up arms, and reprefented in 
a very unfavourable light. 

But the friends to this motionin England thought 
very differently, and were even fo fanguine as to 
promife a kind reception to it, and that people in 
America would probably confider it as a preliminary 
to reconciliation. . 

In this expectation, a gentleraan high in. office, 
was directed by miniftry to draw up a formal noti- 
fication of their ideas upon this matter, in order to 
be communicated to Congrefs, 

This’ notification gave them to underftand, that 
it was earneftly hoped by all the real friends of 
America, that the terms expreffed in the refolu- 
tion which contained the conciliatory motion, would 
be accepted by all the Colonies who had the leaft 
affection for their King and country, or a juft fenfe 
of their own intereft, 

~Thefe terms, it was faid, were honourable for 
Great Britain, and fafe for the Colonies. If theie 
werenot blinded by faction, fuch terms would re- 
move every grievance relative to taxation, and be 
. the 
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the bafis of a compat between the Colonies and the 
mother country.’ : - : 
" 'FRe people in America ought therefore, on every 
confideration, to be fatisfied ‘with them, No far 
thér relaxation could be admitted; ‘as the témper 
“and fpirit of the nation were fo much againft con- 
ceffions, that if it were the intention of adminiftra- 
tion, they could not carry the queftion, Admini- 
ftration, however, had no fuch intention ; being 
fully and firmly perfuaded, that further conceffions, 
would be injurious to the Colonies, as well as to 
Great Britain, : 

Congrefs was alfo informed by this notification, 
that there was not the leaft probability of a change 
of adminiftration; which was at the fame time per- 
fectly united in opinion, and determined to purfue 
the moft effeétual meafures, and to ufe the whole 
force of the kingdom, if it were neceflary, ¢o reduce 
the rebellious and refractory Colonies. | = 

It concluded by affuring them, that there was fo 
great a fpirit in the nation againit the Congrefs, that 
the people would chearfully bear the temporary dif- 
trefles that might’follow from a ftoppage of the 
American trade. : 

This intimation the Congrefs might depend upon 
as true, and in no wife calculated to deceive them, 
and ferve the purpofes of party. - 

The impreffion which was made on the minds of 
the Congrefs by this notification, did not corref- 
pond with the expectation formed in England : 
they received it with feeming indifference, -and in+ 
ftead of taking it into immediate ‘confideration, it 
was ordered to lie on the table with other papers. 

It was full two montls before the report of the 
cominittee to which they referred it, was brought 
into debate. It had been received on the thirtieth 
of May, and the Congrefs came to no formal opi- 
nion about it till the laft day of July cnfuing. 

7 The 
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~The explicitnefs of the opinion they deliver 
ed upon this occafion, made full amends however 
for their tardinefs. It was in every refpect an ulti- 
matum to all propofals on the part of Great Britain, 
Ic thowed, at one view, the line of action finally , 
embraced by America; it fhowed too that it was 
irrevocable, unlefs the fyperior ftrength of Britith 
arms fhould rendér it atherwife. ne: 

This gpinion was, that the Colonies of America 
were -erifitled to the fole and exclufive privilege of 
‘giving and granting their own money; that. this 
involved aright of deliberating whether they would. 
make any gift, for what purpofe it fhould be made, 
and what fhould be its amount: that it was a high 
breach of this privilege, for any body of mem, ex- 
traneous to their conftitution, to pretcribe the pur- 
pofes for which money was to be levied upon them, 
and Jo affuime the authority of judging of their con- 
dition and circumftances, and of determining the 
amount of the contribution to be levied. 

That as the Colonies poffeffed a right of appro- 
priating their gifts, fo were they entitled at all times 
to inquire into their application, to fee that they be 
not wafted amgng the venal and corrupt, for the 
purpofe of undermining the civil rights of the 
givers, nor yet be diverted to the fupport of ftand- 
ing armies, inconfiftent with their freedom, and 
‘fubverfive of their quiet. To propofe therefore 
that the monies given by the Colonies fhould be 
fubjec&t to the difpofal of Parliament alone, was to 
propofe that they fhould relinquith this right of in~ 
quiry, and put it into the power of others to render 
their gifts ruinous, in proportion as they were 
liberal. 

That this privilege of granting or withholding 

. their money, was an important barrier againft the 
. undue exertion of preregative ; which if left alto- . 
gether without confroul, might be exercifed to their 
great 
ad 
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greab epprefiion. All hiftory fhowed how efficaci+ 
oue“HS interceffion was for the redrefs of grievances, 
an@re-eftablifhment of rights, and how improvi- 





-dent it was to part with fo powerful a mediator. 


That a fufpenfion of the exercife of the power af- 
fumed by Parliament to tax the Colofiies, being 
exprefsly made commenfurate with the continuance 
of their gifts, thefe muft be perpetual, to make 
that fo: whereas no experience has fhown, that a 
gift of perpetual revenue fecures a perpetual returti 
of kind difpofition. On the contrary, the Parlia-” 
ment itfelf, wifely attentive to this obfervation, is 
in the eftablithed practice of granting fupplies from 
year to year only. 

Though defirous, and determined to confider in 
the moft difpaffionate view every feeming advance 
towards a reconciliation, made by the Britifh Par- 
Hament, they ftitl entreated their brethren of Britain 
to reflect, that had-even acceptable terms been profs 
fered to the Colonies, propofals that came accom- 
panied with fleets and armies, feemed addreffed to 
their fears, rather than to their freedom. With 
what patience would Britons receive articles of treaty 
from any power upon earth, when -borne on the 
point of a bayonet by military plenipotentiaries ? 

They thought it unequitable, that the Colonies 
thould be required to oblige thémfelves to other . 
contributions than thofe which Great Britain receiv- 
ed from a monopoly of their trade. This, of itfelf, 
was laying them under a heavy contribution. To 
demand therefore additional aids in the form of a 
tax, was to demand the double of their equal pro 
portion. 7 

If they were to contribute an equal share of faxes 
with other parts of the empire, they ought, of rea- 
fon, to enjoy equally with them free commerce 
with the whole world. Buf while the reftri€tions 
upon their trade excludeel them from the refources 
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of wealth, was ict jut they fhould bear all other 
burdens equally with thofe to whom every refource 
16 Open. % : 7 

They did not think the Britith Parliament had 
any right to intermeddle with their provifions for 
the fupport of civil government, .or adminiftration 
of juftice. . The provifions they had madé were 
fuch as pieafed’ themfelves, and were agreeable to 
their own, circumftances : they anfwered thé fub- 
Kaatial purpofes of government, and of juftice ; and 
‘other purpofes than thefe fhould not be anfwered. 
They did not mean that their people fhould be bur- 
thened with oppreffive taxes, to provide finecures 
for the idle or corrupt, under colour of providing 
for a civil lift. While Parliament purfued their plan 
of civil government within their own jurifdiction, 
they hoped alfo to purfue theirs without molef- 
tatign. = * : 

They objected to the propofals made to them, as 
implying only a fufpenfion of the mode, but nota 
renunciation of the right to.tax them; neither did - 
they imply any. offer to repeal the late a@s of Par-. 
liament fo offenfive to the Colonies; on ‘the con- 
trary, while holding out thefe propofals to them, 
Parliament was actually paffing other aéts equally 
obnoxious, . 

. Great Britain? in their opinion, ftill claimed, 
upon the whole, a right of demanding from the 
Colonies whatever fhe thought proper ; and of*tax- 
ing them to the full amount, if they did not com- 
ply with the demand. But what was a claim of far 
higher importance, the challenged a Tight to alter 
their very charters, . : 

They were perfuaded, that when the impartial 
world reflected on the rapid fucceffion of injuries, 
which, during the courfe of, ten years, had been 
aimed at the Colonies, when it reviewed the pacific 
and refpectful exSoftulations, which, during that 
: Whole 
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whole time, were the fole arms they oppofed to 
them-; when it obferved that their complaints were 
either not heard at all, or anfwered with new pro- 
vog¢ations ; when it recolleéted the declaration that 

. Britain fhould not treat with America.till the had. 
brought her to her fect; when it confidered the 
fentinrents of enmity publicly exprefled.and avowed 
in Parliament againft the Colonies ; when it viewed 
the large armaments that invaded them, and the 
hoftilities aCtually carrying on againft them ; wher 
thefe things were laid together, and duly weighed, 
could the world call them unreafonable,. or. hefitate 
to believe them juftifiable in their refiftance ? 

At the time when the Congrefs drew up this an~ . 
fwer to the conciliatory motion, their affairs wore a. 
profperous afpeét. ‘The Royal army had, ever fince 
the affair of Bunker’s Hill, been blockaded in Bof= 
ton: death and-illnefs had confiderably ‘weakened 
its ftrength ; and the great fuperiority in numbers 
of the enemy, rendered it imprudent to attack them: 
in the very ftrong pofition they were in, till frefh. 
fuccours arrived from Britain. : 

The Americans, on the contrary, were daily in- 
creafing in ftrength, and acquiring experience :-—~ 
the whole country lay before them ; and provifions 
were cheap and plegty every where. AH poffible 
encouragements were given to théfe who took up. 
arms; and, at prefent, the fervice was eafy fron 
the little force that Britain pofieffed in America. 

All thefe circumftances emboldened Congreis to: 
declare its fentiments to the world without. any. 
further reftraint. They thought it necefiary to 
affume a ftile of firmnefs and decifion on this occa- 
fion, in order to forward the fpirit of a@ivity and 
enterprize which was exerting itfelf fo diffufively. 
among all claffes, and to which was due that fuc- 
cefs in feveral undertakings¢ which partly induced: 
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Congrefs to behave fo refolutely on this patticular 
emergency. : 

They had now formed themfelves into a regular 
train of government : hoftilities having put an en- 
tire end to the authority of Great Britain, they were - 
acknowledged every where, and.confidered thems 
felves of courfe, as. lawfully invefted with the power 
of the flates'-. + -~ =. woh 

The, diffentions prevailing: in Georgia,. hatl~hia 
therto prevented that Colony from acceding to the 
general union. A powerful party fubfifted there in 
favour of Great Britain, and long prevented its 
antagonifts from carrying their fchemes into execu« 
tion, with the fame facility as in the other Pro- 
vinces 3 but it was at length overpowered by a ma< 
jority, that increafed in a fhort time fo confiderably 
as to bear down all oppofition. 

A, Provihcial Congrefs affembled in the beginning 
of July, which adopted, intheir fulleftextent, all the 

leterminations that had been taken by the general 
Congrefs of the prefent, and that of the preceding 
year. Deputies wereappointed to tepair to Congrefs, - 
and to notify their defire to join the confederacy : 
they declared, that notwithftanding the acts of Pars 
liament which affected the other Colonies in fo ops 
preffive a manner, had-not been, extended to them 
they viewed that*omiffion rather as a flight than a 
. favour, and were too well convinced of the juftice 
of the claims of America, and the propriety of all 
the colonies uniting in. one body on this critical oc- 
cafion, to remain eparate from them, while invited 
by fo many motives. : 

To tread, with perfect uniformity, in the fteps 
of the other Colonies, they framed a petition to the 
King, containing teprefentations and remonftrances 
fimilar to thofe that had already been tranfinitted ta 
Britain from the other Golonies. : 

Vou. I. No. 6 * vA By 
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By this accefhon the Congrefs faw itfelf at the 
head. of all the Englifh Colonies of confequence 
throughout the continent, from the limits of Nova 
Scotia, to thofe of Florida; neither of thefe, from 
various caufes, had it cither in their inclination any 
more than their power, to join the American alli- 
ance.’ But their fituation and circum:ftances were 
fuch, that as no benefits could be expected from 
them, fo very little detriment was apprehended. 

As troops were continually raifing and training: 
in every Colony, it was now deemed expedient to 
unite them more effectually together, by placing 
them under one head. To this intent it was re- 
folved, that a General thould be appointed to the 
fupreme command of all the forces that fhould be 
raifed throughout the continent. 

Before fuch a refolution was taken, the eyes of al} 
America were fixed upon a man whofe character 
and fitnefs for fo important and arduous a fituation, 
wus probably the chief motive that induced the 
Congrefs to declare it expedient and neceflary. 

This perfon was George Wafhington, a gentle 
man well known throughout the whole continent for 
his gallant behaviour during the laftwar. He bad, 
at an early period of life, difplayed a military ge- 
gius that recommended him to the peculiar notice 
of thofe who were competent judges. His modefty. 
was cqual to his merit, and his difintereftednefs no 
icis‘conf{picuous. 

He was appointed, by the unanimous choice of 
the Congreis, Captain General, and Commander in 
Chief of the American army, with as ample a fa- 
lary as it was in their power to beftow, and with a 
very extenfive degree of authority. 

A frer acce pling of their nomination with wn- 

>, he generoufly declined all pe- 
rs. He’ carneitly defired every 
aver that he moan Ca d 
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himfelf unequal to fo momentous a charge, and that 
he undertook it folely in compliance with their pofi- 
tive requeft. : : 

No appointment could have béen more popular. 
Exclufive of his perfonal abilities, he poflefied an - 
affluent fortune, which he enjoyed in a polite and 
hofpitable manner. His difpofition was friendfy and 
affable, and his behaviour decent and becoming a 
man of rank, All thefe circumftances contributed 
tO render. Rim very much beloved amohg his av. 
quaintance, and highly refpe¢ted by the public. 

Tt was in confequence of the reputation he had 
juftly obtained by thefe various qualifications, that 
he was called, by the united voice of the people, to 
the important employment: that wis tow conferred’ 
upon him.’ It was nor only in Virginia, his native 
country, that he ftood fo hich in the general efteem ; 
his popularity was not lefs in the other Provinces, 
thofe of New England efpecially ; and it was, at 
theif particular application, that he was now raifed 
to the fupreme command. ‘ ; 

The moft fortunate circumftanee attending his 
election to this office, was, that contrary to what 
ufually happens in fiich cafes, it was accompanied 
with no competition, and followed by no envy. It 
produced univerfal fatisfaction- Every one voted 
chim, as it were, the fitteft man that could be found 
in America, for the purpofe of raifing their expec. 
tations, and fixing their confidence. . 

To {peak impartially, he fully anfwered every 
hope they had formed. In the courfe of an ardua 
ous war, and in the midft of frequent and fevere . 
trials, he completely juftified-the opinion the world 
had entertained of his valour, conduct, and pers 
feverance, . 

The appointment of General Wathington was 
attended with other promotions :—Horace Gates, 
and Charles Lee, two Snglith officers, much 

Z2 efteemed 
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efteemed in the military line, were chofen, the fir 

id it Geheral, the fecond-Major General. Ar- 
temus Ward, Ph#tip Schuyler, and Ifrael Putnam, 
American officers of known bravery-and-¢x perience, 
-were nominated Major Generals. : 

To thefe were added eight Brigadier Generals :-— ' 
their riames were, Seth Pomeroy, Richard Mont- 
gomery, David Woofter, William Heath, Jofeph 
Spencer, John Thomas, John Sullivan, Nathanicl 
Green. They were all men of undoubted courage 
and capacity in their profeftion. 3 

-Avery fufficient and comfortable fubfiftence was 
alfo provided for the officers and’ foldier¥ in the’ 
army, ‘and every care taken to remove all occafions 
of complaint on that quarter. . 

In the beginning ‘of July, Gencral Wafhington 
_ repaired to the camp before Bofton, in order to af- 
fume-the command of the army that invefted. it. 
He was accompanied: by General Lee. In every 
place through which'they paffed on their journey, 
they were reccived with every denionftration of re~ 
fpet. They were efcorted by numbers of gentle-. 
men, who had formed themfelves into companies 
of volunteers, and honoured with public addreffes 
from the Provincial Congrefs of New York, and 
that of Maffachutet. : 

The general Congrefs itfelf had given, as it were, 
the fignal in what manner they expected the man 
they had ‘chofen, to ftand at the head of the union, 
fhould be treated. The day following his appoint-. 
ment, they refolved unanimoufly, in a fulbbmeeting, 
and in terms of great attachment and refpeét, that 

" having eletted him ta the command of.the. forces 
employed in the maintenance and prefervation of 
American liberty, they would affift and adhere to 
him with their lives and fortunes in the defence of 
that caufe. 2 


This 
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This fpirit of unanimity and refolution was dif- 
fufed throughout the Colonies, ina degree that was 
never exceeded either in modern or ancient times. 
It produced the mott extraordinary and wonderful 
effects. Perfons of all ranks and all ages, were now 
totally taken up with martial occupations’and ideas. 
Gentlemen of birth and affluence, mixed familiarly 
in the ranks with the common men, and went chear- 
fully through the fame duties and fatigue. 

At this memorable period, religious prejudices 
themfelves gave way to the enthufiafm of patrio- 
tifm. The meek and paffive tenets of the Quaker 
perfuafion, could not prevent many of their youth 
from entering into military affociations, and learn- 
ing the rudiments of war. 

‘The number of men a@ually in arms at this time 
throughout the continent, was certainly very con- 
fiderable : almoft all men, indeed} that were able 
to Bear arms, made it their bufinef$ to acquire the 
ufe of them by conftant practice and exercife, fo far 
as’ the indifpenfible calls of their profeffions would 
” permit them. Every day produced freth proofs of 
the warmth and eagernefs of all individuals to con- 
cur in this military fpiric. ; 

Among other particulars, one happened very 
worthy of being recorded, in the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia:—A fet of nien affociated, and 
formed a body, which, from its being compofed of 
elderly people, was denominated the Old Men’s 
company. Itcoafifted of about fourfcore men, all 
of them German emigrants, who had ferved in rep 
gular armies, cither in Germany, or other parts of 
Europe. : a 

The man whom they appointed to lead them to 
the field, on the-firft day of their mufter, was near 
one hundred years of age. He had been forty years 
in the military line, and had been prefent in feven- 
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teen pitched battles. The drummer was cighty- 
four, 

In place of a cockade in their hats, they wore a 
black crape, to denote their concern at thofe unfor- 
tunate caufes that compelled them, in the decline 
of life, to refume the profeffion of arms, in order 
to defend the liberty’ of a country whigs had afford- 
ed them a retreat trom the opprefion which had 
forced them to abandon their own. 

The very women became detirous, on this ocea- 
fion, to fignalize the zeal they felt in their coun- 
try’s caufe, Ata mecting of the gentlewomen be- 
Jonging to the county of Briftol, in Penfylvania, 
they made a large collection of money, to fit out 2 
regiment raifing there, and wrought a magnificent 
fuit of colours for their ufe, with devices and mottos 
af their own compofing. The gentlewoman who 
was appointed by the others to prefent them in their 
name to the regiment, made a very gallant ond"fpi- 
rited {peech on that occafion, which the concluded 
by giving it in charge to the officers and foldiers, 
never to defert the colours of the ladies, if they ever 
wifhed that the Jadies fhould lift under their ban- 
ners, 

Inftances of this nature, though of little impor- 
tance jn themfelves, ferve, however, to denote the 
general difpofition of a people. ‘Thefe inftances were 
numerous in every part of America, and effe¢tu- 
ally. contributed to keep up and increafe the fpirit 
of independence, and the determination to face all 

ets in fupport of the common caufe. 

What affitted no lefs, perhaps, in fortifying this 
difpofition, and animating al] claffes to emulate each 
other-in the fervice of their country, was the praifes 
beftowed on thofe that had fallen at Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill. Both thefe engagements were be- 
come topics of yniverfal agtention : every particu: 
Jar relating to them, and every incident that had be- 
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fallen the Americans upon each of thofe days, was 
dwelt upon with uncommon carneftnefs and avidity. 
‘Thofe who had fallen were commemorated with un- 
ceafing applaufe, and their names were ranked 
among thofe of the braveft and moft illuftrious pa- 
triots, + 

The prints and publications of the time, fe- 
founded, as ‘it were, with the glory they had ac- 
quired for their country. The moft elaborate eulo- 
giums wert penned in their honour ; and whoever 
fad expired with arms in his hands, was. rewarded 
with every expreffion of gratitude that could be paid 
to his memory, 

Among the fubjeéts of this kind that exercifed 
the zeal and ingenuity of the Americans, the death 
of Warren was the principal :—He was extolléd as 
the Hamden of his day, and propofed as the moft 
accomplifhed model of imitation, to all who, like 
him, were ready to devote themfelves for the 
public. 

A pathetic encomium of him was publithed at 
Philadelphia. —Its language and imagery were bold 
and {pirited in the extreme.— He is not dead,” 
faid this encomium; “ fo excellent a citizen, fo 
worthy aman, -can never dic. His memory will be 
everlaftingly prefent, everlaftingly dear.ta all men 
of principle,—toall lovers of theit country, Inthe 
-fhort period of thirty-three years of lite, he dif. 
played the abilities of a ftatefman, the qualifications 
of a fenator, the foul of a hero !—~All you that are 
interefted in the caufe tor which he bled, approach 
his bleeding remains, wath his honoyrable wounds 
with your tears, and from the contemplation of -his 
lifelefs body; haften to your homes, and there teach 
your children to detef€ the decds of tyranny: lay 
before them the horrid feene you have heheld 3 let 
their hair ftand on end 3 let their eyes ffarkle with 
fives let refentment kitdle every feature; let their 
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lips vent threats and indignation ;—then—then—~ 
put arms into their hands, fend them to battle, and 
let your laft injunction be, to return victorious, or 
to.die like Warren !” 
Such was the temper of the Americans at this 
+ time, and fich the means employed to cherifh and 
confirm it. Thofe who confulted experience, fore- 
boded, from the examples of paft ages} that the re- 
fiftance of fuch men would. be formidable and def- 
peraté to the laft, and would prove highly dificult, 
if poffible, ta overcome. 
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CHAP. xiv. 


Tranfaftions in Canada.—Chamble, St. Joba, Moar 
treal, taken by the Americans —9 uebec. attacked oy 
Generals fraold and Montgomery. 


1775+ 


"PCHE profpect of affairs in America began now 

to afford a variety of ideas to the political 
part of the world. They faw a people who had 
Jong moved ina fecondary light, aifuming a power 
of which the augmentation was daily becomin 
More rapid. Inftead of an humble and habitual 
fubferviency to the views of that ftate from which 
they derived their origin, they now took upon them. 
fel¥es to direct their own motions ;" and not only ta 
differ in opinion, but to oppote all its commands, 
and bid open defiance to its authority. 

They beheld them advancing fpeedily to the 
completion of the defign they had formed of efta- 
blithing a fyftem of government totally repugnant 
to the ideas ofsthe parent ftate ; but what was more 
alarming to thofe who reflected upon thenatural dif 
pofition of men to enlarge theis views in proportion 

to their fucceffes, they clearly perceived, that hav- 
ing attained this primary object, they would extend 
their defires ftill farther ; elpecially when they had 
tried their own ftrength, and found themfelves able 
to maintain their ground againft all foreign in- 
vation. 

Whether thefe ideas began early to operate 
among the leading perfons in America, may be a 
matter of fome doubt; but that they fhould very 
foon prefent themfelves to their minds, can hardly 

be called in queftop, when it is confitced thon nw 
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had the precedents of fo. many ages before them, 
and that ambition quickly takes poflefion of men 
who happcn.tofwdeted in the beginning of any great 
enterprize. 

Ake vundertaking which the people.of Americe 

had firft in contemplation, was to afcertaia, beyond 
the power of ibaa oe on the part.of Great 
Britauf, the right of levying taxes upon fhemfelves : 
they viewed the exclufive exercife of this right, free 
from all extraneous interference, in the fame light 
as the Britifh Parliament views its own priviledge 
of raifing money independently of the Crown. 

Great Britain appeared to the Americans,te-ftand 
in the fame relation to them, as its Monarch docs 
in refpect to. the Parliament. His power is bounded 
by that great barricr of liberty, the priviledge of 
granting money. While this remains in the hands 
of the people, their freedom refts on a fegure foun- 
dation; the moment it is violated, their liberty is: 
in danger. 

In the fame manner America, in order ta be ftiled 
a free country, mutt alfo enjoy the exclufive prero- 
pative of impofing taxes upon its own inhabitants. 
Otherwile it would be in the fame condition as the 
Parliament, were this affembly fubjected to arbi- 
trary exactions from the Crown. 

Whether this reprefentation was-well founded or 
not, Great Britain did not think ‘proper to admit . 
of it. The conteft was now, therefore, whofe de- 
cifion fhould ftand good, that of Parliament, or that 
of the Congrets. 

Tt was certainly a bold attempt to endeavour, by 
force of arms, to invalidate the decrees of fo potent 
and formidable a bedy of men as the Britifh i’arlia- 
ment; certain it was, however, that hitherto the 
refiftance of America had been fuccetsful. : 

Britain now ,plainly difcovered that no common 
exertions would fuffice. to Ueing her with honour 
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out of this quarrel. . She now began to behold: it 
in a far more ferious light than it had appeared at 
firft ; but her {pirit. was too great to bend beneath 
the profpect of danger. She had fo often been uied 
to contend with the greateft difficulties, that the 
hoped; this unexpected one, though it might ~ 
involve heg in a violent ftruggle, {till would, 
like many others, add to her glory by furmount- 
ing it. 
A Nvaic Feconciliation was proferred by Ame- 
¥iea, the terms, inftead of according with thofé the 
bad already offered, were diametrically the reverfe, 
To offer a reconciliation of this kind fhe viewed as 
a declaration of war. In this mind, -her pride*was 
too great to fubmit to the dictates of her inferior, 
and no fufferings or diftreffes appeared fo mottifying 
asfuch a fubmiffion 
America was, on the other hand, obftinately de~ 
tefmined to refule the conditions téndered by Great 
Britain ; and to adhere inflexibly to her own. By 
this determination fhe feemed indifferent which of 
the two Britain would make choice of, peace or 
war ; preferring the latter, rather than refign her- 
felf to the difcretion of an opponent. x 
Tt was not that the apprehended any feverities for 
what was paft: the was confcious that Britain 
would, for its Qwn fake, treat her with mildnefg 
- and lenity: harfhnefs would only tend to renew 
and embitter ‘the quarrel, But the truth, was, 
that her fpirit was equal to that of her parent 
flate. She thought herfelf entitled to all the 
demands fhe made: they were conceffions, in. 
decd, on the part of Britain ; but they were found- 
ed on the cleareft equity, and could not therefore 
be difgraceful to them by whom they were made: 
they were an att of juftice, and not of humiliation. 
»—Such was the perfuat ion of ‘America, 
sate Thofe 
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Thofe who were well acquainted with the ref, pecs, 
tive tempers of the Englith and of the Americans, 
never hefitated in pronouncing that the conteft 
would be the moft ferious and interefting that Eng- 
land ever knew, fince fhe firft began to affert her 

“own rights againft abfolute power. ¢ 

It was long before people in this iflagd could be 
perfuaded, that this unhappy quarrel would be at- 
tended, with any effufion of blood. It was with the 
utiioft aftonifhment that numbers of themoft fenfible, 
and enlightened men in this country, received the 
news that the Americans had dared to face the Bri- 
tah military at Lexington, and had made fo terri- 
ble a laughter of them at Bunker’s Hill. 

But this aftonifhment was mixed with an anger 
and indignation that inflained ‘people’s minds with 
refentment, inftead of caufing the leaft apprehen- 
fion, Speh, indeed, has always been the-character 
of the Britith nation: difficulties and perils have 
always ferved to rouze inftead of depreffing its na- 
tive fpirit and refolution. a4 

Flufhed in the mean time with the fuccefsful ap- 
pearance of their affairs, the Americans were ex-. 
ering their activity in improving every advantage 
they had gained, They now faw thé whole conti- 
nent, from Nova Scotia to Florida, entirely in 
their own poffeffion. * They looked’ upon the troops 
at Bofton to be in fucha condition, as rather to with 
for a_releafe from their fufferings, by being per- 
mitted to retire from that town unmolefted, than as 
inclined, or able, to venture an attack upon the 
powerful army that furrounded them. ; 

In this profperous ftate of their circumftances, 
they now determined to’confine themfelves no longer 

to defenfive meafures. Cafting their eyes on the 
various parts of the Britith empire in America, that 
lay mott open to af hoftile attempt, and from, 
whence, in cafe of fuccels, they fhould derive moft 
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benefit, as well as reputation, Canada, now called 
the Province of Quebec, appeared the moft likely 
to anfwer their wifhes and expectations. 

It was indeed inhabited by a people who had long 
been their natural enemies ; but conqueft and habit 
had now* for a feries of years familiarized them to 
the manners and ideas of the Englith. -Though of 
a different religion, the mild and tolerant di pofi- 
tion of the Britifh government in matters of this na- 
ture, hatsentirely quieted all apprehenfions on that: 
account. They had too, during a long fpace, en- 
joyed the advantages of an eafy and equitable fy {tem 
of ruling, and began to feel an attachment to it, 
founded on the beft of reafons, the benefits and do- 
meftic happinefs it had procured them. Though 
averfe to broils, and willing to obey without mur- 
mur, they plainly perceived that the late regula- 
tions introduced among them, were intended to 
render their Province totally dependent on the mi- 
niftry, and to make the inhabitants fubfervient to 
. its defigns againft the Englith Colonies. 

Though the clergy and the nobleffe were inthe in- 
tereft of the miniftry ; it was far otherwife among, the 
inferior orders. , They were almoft toa man difpleafed 
with the acceffion of authority accruing to their fu- 
periors in confequence of the act lately paffed. They 
Femembered with*what haughtinefs thefe had com- 
ported themfelves in former days, when under the 
dominion of France. They did not therefore with 
for a return of that dependence and vaffalage under 
which the bulk of the Canadian people had fo long: 
beén kept, to the great impoverifhiment and opprei- 
fion of the community, and the evident obftruction 
of the general profperity of the Province. 

The number of individuals who had removed 
from the Colonies into that Province, and the many 
others who had gone oxer to it from Britain, had 
powerfully contributed tq confirm thofe difpofi- 
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tions in the French inhabitants. The late fubvers 
fion of the Englith laws, was confidered by the Bris 
tith fettlers as an act utterly unjuftifiable. As long’ 
cuftom emboldened thefe te {peak their minds with | 
uncontroulable freedom, they reprefented.to the 
Canadians that they were treated in the moff unwar- 
rantable manner, and that they were By no means 
bound to fubmit to the new forms of adminiftration * 
framed for them by Parliament, as they were 
totally repugnant to the {pirit of the Englith conftt 
tution, and abfolutely illegal. : 

They further reprefented this aét as founded or 
falfehood and deception: it was obtained by their 
fecret enemies, the nobleffle, who had bafely made 
nfe of their name, to induce the Britifh miniftry to 
procure the pafling of it, as an acceptable deed to 
the generality of the Canadians, : 

‘This unworthy and furreptitious mariner ofdll« 
treating their, countrymen, ought therefore to be 
tefented, if the community: meant to prevent the 
repetition of that tyranny which they had fo long 
endured, and fruitlefsly complained of, till kind 
fortune placed them under the influence of an 
Englith government, the fpirit of which did not al- 
low any part of the community to opprefs the other. 
But this oppreffion would now return, and be felt 
more heavily than before, if they did not unite in. 
defence of their juft and natural rights, and manfully 
refift all {pecies of tyranny. 

With ipeeches and reprefentations of this kind 
did the opponents of miniftry in Canada inflame the 
minds of the people againft the meafures propofed 
by government in the.planning of the Quebec at. 
Nor were infinuations wanting at the fame time, 
from thofe who feerctty wifhed well to the Colonies, 
how fair an opportunity tle Canadians had at this 
prefent time to emancipate themfelves. wholly from, 
the thacktlee imnafed an-cthem hy thar ade } Were 
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They now to hearken to the friendly advice contain. 
edin the addreffes made to them by Conerefs, they 
need never after apprehead Ul-ufage from Britain; 
or any other power, and would at.ence provide for 
aa uninterrupted continuance ef domeftic tranqui: 
lirv and happinefs. wot neg 4 is 
The c is-was perfectly acquainted with the 
difcontents of the Canadians, and of their -averfez 
nels toa againit the Colonies : they knew thatthe 
Britith fettiers*in that Province were, with few ex- 
ceptions, inclined to favour them, if it could be 
done with fafety to themfelves ; and that what chief. 
ly retained them in obedience under the new. fyf. 
tem of government, was their inability to rehtt ir; 
They reflected, at the fame time,: that untefs the 
intent of that a was obftructed by an carly oppe- 
fition, it would operate in a very fatal manner to 
their interefts. Its profeffed and avowed purpofe 
Was to arm Canada againft the Colonies. With tuck, 
a inanifett intimation of the danger with which they 
Were threatened, they would -ftand inexcufable to 
their conftituents, if they negleéted any pra@ticable 
means of warding off fo terrible a blow. 
The only means by which to Prevent it, was eb- 
vioufly-by ftriking the firft blow themfelves, and 


making 2 vigerous attack upon that very quarter; . 


_ while yet deftitute of a power fuficient to refit a 
fudden and fpirited impreffion. i 
The fuccefs they had met with at Crown Point 
and Ticonderoga, had already paved the Way to an 
enterprize of this nature, They had, by taking 
them, broken down the fences, that guarded the fren. 
tiers of Canada, and were now at liberty to enter, 
and contend on equal ground with the {mall number 
of troops remaining for its defence. 
They were duly fenfidle, on the other hand, that 
by taking fo bold a flep, they changed ar once the 
whole nature of the war. «From defenfive on their 
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part, it then became offenfive, and fubjected them 
henceforwards to the imputation of being the ag- 
eo in this unfortunate quarrel: many who be- 
ore fuch an attempt had warmly efpoufed their 
caufe in Britain, would probably be offended at this 
meafure, and tax them with heightening the fury, 
and increafing the mifchiefs occafiofied by this 
difpute. 

They were fully aware, that the principles of re- 
fiftance, fo far as they had hitherto adopted them, 
far from being condemned by the Britifh nation, 
were, on the contrary, abetted, and ftrongly jufti- 
fied by a very confiderable party, equal at leaft, if 
not fuperior in number, to that which approved of 
the meafures carried on againf{ them. It might not, 
therefore, be prudent to expofe themfelves to the 
lofs of this good-will and favourable inclination to 
them among their Englith brethren, which might, 
on a future opportunity, prove highly ferviceable 
in their. caufe. 

Thefe reflections, which were juftly founded, 
occafioned them to weigh with great deliberation 
the probable confequences that might refult from 
embracing or declining fo daring’a meafure. The 
difpleafure it might create in England was undoubt« 
edly a difagreeable circumftance 5 the Americans 
ought ferioufly to endeavour to freferve the. good 
opinion and friendfhip of the Englith nation: it was’ 
adefirable object at all times, but more particular- 
ly in the prefent juncture. But ftill the preferva- 
tion of themfelves was an object of far greater im- 
portance. The affiftance they had looked for in 
England had failed them. Much eloquence had 
been difplayed in Parliament in the fupport of their 
caufe; petitions and remonftrances had been pre- 
fented in their behalf, andg¢hey had every reafon to 
think that their conduct and principles were appro« 
ved. by a large proportion, perhaps the majority of 
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the people in Britain. But it was plain thar thefe 
indications of amity to them were all they were to 
expect. A variety of caufes would prevent any 
fuch affiftance to them from Britain as they now 
flood in moft need of. It would therefore be unwife 
to abftain from purfuing any meafure, however un- 
common and@*unprecedented, merely fror the sppres 
henfion of giving umbrage to the Englith. Ifthey 
fincerely withed the Americans to profper in their 
proceedings, they would rejoice at any fuccéffes 
they might obtain: if, on the contrarv, from 4 
lukewarmnefs, or ignorance of the neceffity of tas 
king the moft refolute meafures, the people of Eng- 
land fhould condemn them for fuch an enterprize, 
it weré better to incur theit difapprobation, thart 


to hazatd the fafety of America by an. untimely” 
complaifance, for which theif real friends in Britali 


would be no lefs ready to blame them, than allthe 
judicious part of the world. 

As to thofe arguments that were drawn from the 
danger of exafperating the enemy toa degree that 
might increafe the refentment he already felt, and 
Provoke him to additional sexertions, they were 
weak and futile: his wrath was already kindled to 
the higheft pitch; he had done, and intended to 
do all the mifchief that lay in his power. Intelli- 
gence was daily atriving of the vaft preparations he 
was making to fubdue the Colonies. His intentiong 
were hoftile in the higheft degree. To conquer, or 
to ravage America, was his fixed determination — 
Did it become men of fenfe and courage to hefitate 
in fuch a cafe about the propriety of any meafure 
that could diftrefs an enemy.fo outrageoufly bent 
on their deftruction ? The readieft method to obvi« 
ate his threats, was to fhow him that they had not 
intimidated the Americans, and, that inftead of waite 
ing for the iffue of his menacing declarations, they 
would anticipate evéry ftep,zhe propofed to take, atid 
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earry the operations of war into his own precincts, 
before he was in readinefs to wage it upon their own 
territories. ; 

In a quarrel fuch as the prefent, where the ruling 
power was engaged on the one hand, and fubjects 
on the othér, it was the worft of all policy. to tem- 
porizg. Moderation’ would only praduce pride, 
and averfenefs to terminate the difpute, froma no- 
tion that their fpirit began to fail, and that they 
were fearful of giving too much offence, left it fhould 
create irreconcileablenefs in the breaft of an irritated 
conqueror, : ; 

Were fentiments of this kind to be once admit- 
ted, they would deftroy all fpirit and energy in 
their councils. America had better end the conteft 
at once, by fubmiffion to the dictates of Britain, 
than perfevere in it any longer, unlefs weak and 
Wavering meafures were totally difcarded. It was 
in vain to expect favourable conditions by forbéar- 
ing to exert themfelves. This would only be giving. 
advantages to the enemy, and protracting the war 
to their own detriment. 

The laws of war and of nations allowed the fore- 
falling of an enemy.’ In their particular cafe, it 
would in all probability prevent infifiite mifchief.— 
Ifthey forbore to attack the enemy in the quarter 
propofed,’ it would be precifely, from thence he 
would make the moft dangerous irruption. It was- 
therg he would colleét his principal force, and come 
upon them without delay, as foon as it was ready, 
Happily for America, he was not yet in a formida- 
ble pofture, nor could be duly prepared tilt next 
{pring. Now therefore was the feafon for action.— 
They had fufficient numbers to fpare for fuch an ex- 
pedition: it would be undertaken with more ala- 
crity than any other, as the purpofe of it was to 
{ccure their back-fettlemerfts from the incurfions of 
the Indians, whofe barbarfties. they were experi- 
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mentally acquainted with, and multitudes of whom 
would not fail to join a foe that would entice them 
by the double motive of pay and plunder. : 
This bufinefs could not be deferred. As foon as 
winter was over, fleets and armies would {ail from 
Britain to invade their coafts; and their whole 
ftrength would then be wanted to protect them.— 
Then would they feel the confequences of having 
neglected to annoy the.enemy in the effectual mans, 
ner now propafed; they would be affailed on every. 
fide, on that particularly to which their attention, 
was now direéted, ; : ns 
Thefe were no furmifes: it was publicly known. 
that large reinforcements were expected at Quebec 
the enfuing campaign, which would, in conjunction, 
with the Canadians and Indians, form a confiders 
able army. With this, the defign of the enemy was 
to penctrate-into the heart of the Colonies, while a 
fupefior force was landed on their fhéres. 
The only poffible expedient left them to leffen 
thefe difficultics, was by immediately refolving’. 
*to march with all expedition to Quebec, and ufe, 
their moft vigorous efforts to make themfelves maf: 
ters of that place. The poffeffion of it would de- 
feat the moft dahgerous project they had to appree 
hend, and open, in all likelihood, a variety of ree 
fources, by enablige the inhabitants to declare and 
act according to their inclinations, which were well 
known to be favourable to the Colonies. ae 
All thefe confiderations duly weighed, it were ine 
confiftent with found policy, to. delay an attempt . 
from which they had every reafon to hope for fuc-_ 
cefs. If they did not rifk a previous attack on their. 
part, it was inevitable on that of the enemy, and 
no doubt could be entertained that he would take 
every precaution to render it fuccefsful waich pecuni- 
ary advantages could prochie, . 
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Ne time was to be loft; for though the military 
forte there was not numerous, yet it was command- 
ed by an intrepid and vigilant officer, whofe mili- 

tary fkill, and enterptizing difpofition, made him 
formidable in any fituation he might be. Confiding 
in thefe qualities, the Britith adminiftration had in- 
frufted him with powers that rendereé hith abfohite - 
thafter in the Province of which he was appointed 
Governor. He was comittiffioned te embody the 
people of Canada, and to march at their head againft 
the Colonies: Thotigh the Canadians were tardy 
in their obedience, yet he would, om thé arrival of 
reinforcements, be fodh able to eoftipel them to it. 
He had already colleéted a nutierous body of Indi- 
ans, and was promifed more, The troops he had; 
though few, were well difciplined; and if further 
leifure and opportunity were allowed him, every 
thibg was to be dreaded from a perfon. 6f his fpirlt 

_ and abilities. : 

It was with great reafon that Congrefs entertain- 
ed this opinion of General Carlton. Notwithftand- 
ing the difadvantages he laboured under in his new ° 
government, fuch was his diligence and care, that 
with a handful of regulars, and a fall number of 
fuch as he could rely upon, he found means to re- 
prefs the ill affected, and to contajn them in fubjec- 
tion, though infinitely fuperior ir ftrength, and con- 
tinually encouraged by the fecret machinations of thé 
Colonifts to throw off the Englifh yoke. 

In confequence of the determiration of Congrefs, 
a body of three thoufand men were put under the 
command of Generals Montgomery and Schuyler, 
with orders to proceed to Lake Champlain, where 
flat-bottom boats weré preparing to convey them to 
the entrance of the Sorel, a river that flows in a di- 
rect line to the fort which,bears its name, and there 
difcharges itfelf int6 the gyeat river of St.. Law- 
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When General Montgomery, who headed the 
firft divifion, was arrived at Crown Point, he was 
informed that feveral armed veflels, iome of which 
were of confiderable force, were ftationed at St. 
John’s, a fort of great ftrength on the Sorel, from 
whence they were about to fail, in order to obftruct 
his paflage a¢rot$ the lake. : . 

Upon this intelligence, he haftened with all fj peed, 
and took poffeffion of an ifland that commanded the 
mouth of thé Sercl, and from whence he could preée- 
vent their entrance into the lake. ; 

On the arrival of General Schuyler, who was the 
fuperior in command, they jointly agreed in pub- 
lifhing a manifefto, inviting the people of Canada 
to join'them. To fupport the defign of this decla- 
ration, they advanced towards St. John’s, fituated 
about twelve miles from the lake; but they could 
not gnake good their landing under the cannon of 
that fort, and being apprchenfive, from the appear- 
ance of ftrength, and the countenance of the garri- 

. fon, that they thould meet with great difficulties in 
fuch an attempt, they landed at a diftance, im a 
part of the country full of woods, fwamps, and 
rivulets. But here they were immediately attacked 
by alarge body of Indians, and found it neceflary, 
from the inconveniency of their fituation, to retreat 
with all {peed to tlt ifland which they had firft oc- 
cupied. 

Lllnefs haying obliged General Schuyler to-re« 
move to Albany, the fole command devolved upon 
Montgomery, a man every way fit for the bufinets 
he was now intrufted with. He united in an emi- 
nent degree; the character of a foldier and a gentle- 
man; polite, well-fpoken, and humane; brave, 
cool, and thoroughly verfed in his profefiion. 

- He foon found means, ,by his addrefs, to detach 

. from General Carlton numbers Of thofe Indians who 
had joined him; and upon the arrival of the remain- 
Aa 3 ing 
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ing troops deftined for this expedition, he deter- 
mined to lay fiege to St. John’s. ; 

In the mean time various parties of the Americans 
were difperfed over the frontiers of Canada, where 
the inhabitants received them with great friendfhip 
and hofpitality. They not only furnifhed them with 
provifions, but affifted in carrying ‘on the fiege, 
and reinforced them with numbers of their own 
people. 

While General Montgomery was employed: in 

. this fiege, Colonel Allen, a bold and enterprifing 
man, to whom chiefly the Colonies wére indebted 
for the taking of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
now formed the projeé&t of furprifing Montreal. 
He marched to this place at the head of a fmalf 
_party of refolute adventurers, like himielf; but the 
_ Officers who were ftationed there, having received 
intelligence of his approach, went out ‘and attacked 
“him with the militia and a detachment of regulars. 

His party was totally routed, and himfelf taken 
prifoner, with a number of his men. Their treat-, 
ment was rather fevere; they were loaded with 
irons, Allen himfelf not excepted, and fent pri- 
-foners to England on board a man of war. 

The fiege of St. John’s went on flowly at firft for 
want of ammunition; but Gencral Montgomery 
having acquired a large fupply’of powder, by the 
taking of Chamblce, a fmall fort ata little diftance 
from St. John’s, he now was enabled to puth his ape- 
rations with vigour. 5 rere 

The garrifon behaved with great courage, and 
fupported with uncommon patience the diftreffes to 
which they were reduced by the want of fufficient 
provifions, ‘They were commanded by Major Pref- 
ton, who acquitted himfelf on this occafion with 
equal fkilland valgur. + 

General Carlton, con{cinus of the importance of 
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it. His fituation was in every refpeét highly unfa~ 
vourable: the regular troops in his province were 
now an inconfiderable number ; the neceffity of pro- 
viding for the defence of St. Jolin’s, had obliged him 
to garrifon it with the major part of them: the few 
he had left were difperfed at a confiderable diftance 
from each other ; and it was chiefly upon new levies 
he was naw to depend. 

In this exigency, it was propofed by Colonel 
Maclean,:an active and gallant officer, to raife a 
regiment out of the Scotch Highlanders that had 
jately emigrated from their country : with this body 
of men, affiited by fome Canadians, the Colonel 
‘pofted himfelf at the junétion of the Sorel with the 
river St. Lawrence, 

In the mean timé General Carlton repaired to 
Montreal ; where, with infinite pains, he collected 
about a thoufand men, chiefly natives of Canada. 
With thefe, and a few regulars and Britith volun- 
teers, he fet out to join Colonel Maclean, intend- 
ing to march with him direétly to the relief of 
&t. John’s. : 

But the Provincials, who perceived his defign, 
gathered a fuperior force, atid attacked him on his 
endeavouring to pafs from the ifland where Montreal 
ftands, to the eaftern fhore: his Canadians were 
foon routed by the Provincials, andthe whole fcheme 

~ was defeated. 

Another body of Canadians who had joined Co- 
lonel Maclean, kearing of the difafter that had be- 
fallen their countrymen, abandoned him inftantly, 
and he was compelled to haften back to Quebec 
with all poffible {peed. 

Thefe two fucceffive defeats were powerful en- 
couragements to the Americans, who were befieg- 
ing St. John’s: they carried on their’ works with 
double ardour, and made fuck a progrefs, as to pre- 
pare for an aflauls on “the body of the place. The 
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geriilon as relolytely waited for it, intending to des 


end themfelves to the laft extremity, 

But the news of the two laf unfuccefsful engages 
tents being communicated to them, and the utter 
jmpoffibility of being fuecaured teprefented by Gey 
neral Montgomery, they yielded to neceflity ; and 
as any further defence could only occafion necdlefg 
bloodthed, ‘they confented to tréat for the furrender 
of the fort, 

The terms demanded by the garrifon, were, to be 
permitted to withdraw to Great Britain; they had 
even infifted, at firft, on fome days refpite, in. ex, 
pectation of General Carlton beigg able either to 
raife the fiege, or thrqw in refrethments and fuce 
cours ; but both thefe tequcits were peremptorily 
flenied. The only terms allowed them, were to 
march out with the honours of. war, in confideration 
ieee gallant behaviour ; but then to elay down 
their arms, and deliver themfelves up as prifondts, 
They were permitted to keep their private pro. 

perty; and in all ather refpeéts were treated with 

that humanity which charaéterifed General Mont, 

OMicrs". 

The reddition of fort St. John took place on the 
third af November, feventy-five. ‘Phe number of 
prifoners amounted to upwards of five hundred re~ 
gulars, and near two hundred Cahadians: among 
thefe were fome of the principal nobleffe of that - 
Province, who had very zealoufly embraced this 
occafion of teftifying their attachipent and fidelity. 
to the Britith government. 

The lofs of this place was a heavy and unex- 
pected blow to the Britith intereft in America, The 
flower of the military and of the. Canadians were 
here. It was univerfally expected that General. 
Carlton would have been able to relieve it, His 

- ill fuccefs, though proceeding from cqufes that 
qnade it incyitable, and which acither (,ill nor va- 
er 
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lour could oppofe, raifed the repvtation of his ane 
tagonifts to a high pitch, and added freth courage 
to the Americans and their adherents. ; 

The body of Provincials who had compelled Co 
loncl Maclean to abandon the poft of Sorel, loft no 
time in ereéting batteries: on the point projecting 
furthermofPinto the river St. Lawrence, with the. 
view of preventing the fhipping at Montreal from 
going to Quebec: rafts and other conftruétions of 
ghat fort, well provided with cannon, were ftationed 
in the river, and every preparation made that could 
effectually obftrué the General’s pafiage. 

Here, again, the Americans met with the com> 
pleteft fuccefs, After feveral fruitlefs attempts 
made by the armed veffels from Montreal, to force 
their way down the ‘river, they were attacked in 


their turn, forced to retire, and purfued by the . © 


Provincials, who were now become matters of both 
fides of the fhore, and threatened’ to reduce Mon- 
trea] as they had already done St. John’s. 

After taking this fortrefs, General Montgomefy 
advanced immediately with his vi€torious forces to- 
wards Montreal. His approach being daily exe 
petted, the few Britith force’ in that town repaired : 
for fafety on board the fhipping, in hopes of fome 
aufpicious opportunity of efcaping down the river ; 
but it was fo well and fo clofely guarded by the Pro» 

* vincial floating batteries, that all efcape was foon 
difcovered to be impracticable. Thus, whether in 
the town or in the thipping, they now faw that they 
muft unavoidably fall into the hands of the Pro- 
vincials, 

In this extremity, the principal of the Britith 
and French inhabitants applied to General Mont- 
gomery, for the grant of a capitulation: but he 
gave them to underitand, that being defencclefs and 
entirely at his difcretion? they*could not cxpect fuch 
@ conceffjon on his-part ; as he. came not, however, 
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with. any intentién to opprefs or moleft them, : but, 
‘on the contrary, to give them proteCion and free- 
dom, he would promife, in a folemn manner, that 
they fhould remain in the unviolated poffeffion of alk 
their property and rights, civil and religious. He 
exprefled His hope, that the Canadians would fpeedily 
. have an opportunity ‘of fettling their szovernment 
and laws conformably to their own defire, in a Pro- 
vincial Congrefs of their own chufing. This would 
eftablith their freedom and domeftic affairs upon a 
permanent footing, and deliver them from the in- 
conveniencies of which they juftly complained. un- 
der the form of government -dately” introduced 
among them for iniquitous purpofes. : 

He engaged, that in the mean time, the execu- 
tion of the laws fhould be conducted as near as pof- 
fible in the fpirit of the Englifh conftitution, and 
that the people fhould be treated with the utmoft 
lenity both in private and public concerns, 7 

Having thus adjufted all matters to the entire fa- 
tisfaction of the inhabitants, he took peaceable pof- 
feffion of Montreal on the thirteenth day of Novem- 
ber, feventy-five. 

After the lofs of St. John’s, and the furrender of 
Montreal, people began to think that Quebec would 
fhortly fhare the fame fate. Deftitute of a {uffici- 
‘ent garrifon for its*defence, andy full of mal-con- 
tents, it feemed to offer itfelf an eafy conquett to ° 
the Provincial army, elate with fuch rapid fuc~ 
ceffes, and led on by fo ablea commander. It was 
not doubted this would be his next attempt, and 
the general expectation was, that he would fucceed, 

What contributed particularly to this apprehen- 
fion, was the abfence” of the Governor, who was 
himfelf in the moft imminent danger of being made 
prifoner ; in which cafe all hopes of ' preferving ei- 
ther the capital or fhe prayince itfelf, would be 
finally given up. ; . 
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General Montgomery, who fully knew the im- 
portance of making fuchra prize, neglected nothing 
to fecure it: he was diligently conftrudtiing flat 
boats, to carry guns of a fufficient weight of metal 
to attack the Britifh armament on his-fide, and thus 
to put it between two fires. - ¥ 

No expectation now remained of .effeCting its 
efcape: all that could poffibly be attempted, was 
to watch the-opportunity of a dark night, to carry 
the Govétnor fafely off. This was happily executed, 
accordingly, in-a fmall boat, rowed in the pro- 
foundctt filence with muffled paddles inftead of oars, 
of which the motion would, by its noiie, have in- 
evitably occafioned an alarm among the eheniies 
craft, fo thickly ftgtioned along the river. 

Having thus provided for his fafety, the next 
ftep was to capitulate with the Provincials; but 
the conditions were entirely their own. The whole 


‘armament was obliged to furrender : it confifted of 


cleven armed veffels, with a number of prifoners, 
fome of them Britith officers of rank 3 General 
Prefcot was one; together with a very confiderable 
quantity of military ftores, 

Tn this manner was’ the whole dominion of Bri- 
tain in Canada reduced to the city of Quebec. The 
certainty of its being loft with the reit, appeared 
the more certain and indubitable, as it was now 
threatened by an enemy no lefs intrepid and enter- 
prifing than Montgomery himfelf. ee 

This new enemy was Colonel Arnold, a man of 
the moft undaunted courage and fingular activity. 
While the Provincial army was encamped before 
Bofton, he conceived the bold defign of invading 
Canada, in a manner never yet attempted, . in‘the. 
many expeditions that had taken place during: the 


‘various wars that had been waged in America bez 


tween the French and the Britiih Colonies, 
: , Hitherto 
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Hitherto the only pra@ticable road to that Pro 
vince was by the Lakes: they afforded the only 
cativenicnt communication even in peace. Little 
was it expected that a military force, attended by 
wall the incumbrances of war, would ever imagine 
it were pofifble to penetrate into that ebuntry by 
any other way. ; 7 

About the middle of September, a body of chofen 
men, confifting of near twelve hundred, left the 
camp at Bofton under the command ef Colonel Ar-« 
nold. They proceeded to Newbury, a fea port, 
fituated at the mouth of the Merrimack, from 
whence they embarked for the mouth of the Ken- 
nebeck. * 

This was the river intended to form the line of 
their expedition. Its head was at no great diftance 
from Quebec, the ultimate object of their under- 
taking ; but its ftream was rapid, and difficult tp 
be ftemmed ; and’its bed was ftrowed with a multi- 
tude of rocks that made it exceflively dangerous. 

They begun this laborious and fatiguing naviga- 
tion on the twenty-fecond day of September.—They 
were obliged conftantly to work upwards againft an 
impetuous current, that frequently ,overiet their 
boats, or filled them with water, They were often 
compelled by cateraéts and other impediments, to 
Jand and continue theit march on there, loaded with 
their boats, and other warlike burdens, no lets cum= 
berfome. In the encountering of thefe, and many 
other difficulties, they fuffered greavloffes of ftores, 
and provifions ; to fay nothing of the exceffive fa- 
tigue they underwent continually, the carrying 
places proving not feldom very long, and full of 
obftructions, one of them ftretching no lefs than a 
dozen miles, 

Inthe midft of thefe inceffant difficulties, Colo. 
nel Arnold exerted all ‘his vigilance to prevent a 
furprize. ° The Indians, indeed, wre the only a 

Ee. 
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ple ftom whom fuch 4 thing could be apprehended 
in the frighful wildernefs in which he Was now et 
gaged. In order, however, to obviate any dahger 
of that kind, befides the friteft guatd and leok 
out on every fice, hé ufed the precaution of reat. 
fembling: every night,-ia one ericantpment, the” 
various diWfions that had matched apaté durjag the 
day. bei os : 

After teacktsig: the head of the river Kengebeck, 
sthey had Mil to make their way through forefts and 
fwathss, aiid over mountains and the tocky fam 
mits of thofe high ridges of land that f{epatate New 
England from Canada. 

‘The prodigious hardthips they had undergone 
before: their arrival at this place, had occafioned 
nuinbers of their mén to be fickly. In their pro- 
grefs along the thores of that river, they had fomes 
times been forced to clear a paflage, by cutting’ 

own the underwood, for miles.” Thefe continual 
obftructions retarded them fo much, that on fome 
days they could hardly get four or five miles fore 
wards. Their. provifions too, from the frequent 
lofiag of them by accients on the water, and from 
the tedious and unexpected "length of ‘this painful 
journey, were become fo fcarce, that many of them 
were obliged at laft to kill their dogs for food, and: 

to Have recourfe to other thifts of chat fort for their 
' fuftenance. ; 

On.quigting Kennébeck, Colonel Arnold, in or- 
der to rid him&if of all incumbranees, difmiffed 
the fick and difabled, and with his own divifion 
proceeded forwards with all poffible fpeed ; but un- 
fortunately for the expedition, here one whole third 
of his peoplé, with a Colonel at their head, com- 
pofing the rear divifion, took advantage of his ab- 
fence ; and pretending a want of fufficient previ~_ 
fions, deferted him, did réturned home the way 
they came, = ae ESS 
: e2 Undifmayed 
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Undifmayed by this defertion, the body under 
Colonel Arnold puthed onwards, and after having, 
with the fame courage and fortitude as before, over- 
come a varicty of obftacles, they arrived at length 
on the banks of the Chaudiere, which difcharges 
‘“itfelf into the river St. Lawrence, not fag from the 
city of Quebec. . . 

On the third day of November, full fix weeks 
from the beginning of the dreadful march of which 
they now faw happily an end, they entered the cul-, 
tivated parts of Canada, and met with the habita- 
tions of men, after having loft fight of them. for 
above a month. pgpesiie 

They met with the fame welcome that had been 
fhown to their countrymen in other parts ; they’ 
were fupplied with all kinds of néceffaries, and expe~ 
tienced every fort of encouragement they could 
defire. , > : 

The. Canadians _ were ftruck with amazement, 
when they beheld an embodied force emerging, as 
it were, from the bofom of the wildernefs. They 
were not unaccuftomed themfelves occafionally to 
viit thofe dcfarts, in huntigg parties ; but it had: 
never entered into thefr conceptions, that it was 
pofible for human beings to traverfe’fuch an im- 
mente wild, where obftructions arofe at every ftep, 
that had hitherto proved infurmbuntable; and 
where Nature itfelf {eemed to have forbidden fuch. 
an attempt, by throwing the moft dreadful and 
terrifying difcouragements in their way. ; 

The noyelty of the enterprize, the: {pirit.-that. 
gave it birth, the intrepidity and genius that con- 
ducted it, the courage and conftancy with which it 
was atchieved, all contrrbuted to render it the moit 
firiking and memorable event that happened during 
the war. — ci 

It did the higheft henourto its conduétor, and 
to thofe he conmimanded : the} were chiefly New 

_™ i England 
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England men; the major part of whom, had never 
been in war. It thowed they poffefed ‘the innate 
bravery of their forefathers, and were truly defery- 
ing the ndme of Englifhmen. 

But it was not only in America this éxpedition 


was extolleg, asa feat of the moft confummate fkill - 


and braveryy: it was fpoken of in England itfelf, 
and over all Europe in terms of thé higheft Admi- 
ration, and allowed by military judges to bean, exe 
ploit of the fillt rate merit. ee 
‘While’ it was viewed in this light by the. cuTO. 
pean world, we arc not to be furprized that through- 
out the American continent, the people whom it fo 
deeply interefted, fhould reprefent it as one of the 
moit ‘itupendous tranfattions that evet happened in 
war, and compare it to the march of Hannibal over 
the Alps. ’ : at 
While the inhabitants of Canada were in this 
{tte of aftonifhment at the boldnefs and fuccefs 
of the New England people, Colonel Arnold 
ublifhed a declaration in the name of General 
afhington, which had been previoufly concert~ 
ed between them on his departure for this expe- 
dition, ~~ ° : > ; : 
_ It invited them to accede to the general union of 
the Colonies, and to fight like’them for American 
freedom againft uropean oppreffion. They were 
- told that the intention of Congrefs in fending troops 
amongft them, was by. no means to exercife hofti- 
lities,- but 6 givethem countenancé and protettion, 
and afford them an-opportunity of aflerting their 








own juft rights. Far from confidering ‘the Cana- . 


dians as enemics, they were ftrictly ordered to treat. 
them as friends and allies, with whom they ‘were 
jointly to co-operate in’ expelling -the comition 
enemy. ‘ 


"In confequence of thefe folemn affurances, they 


. Were defired to remain in their-dwellings with thé 
: 2 urmott 


> 
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utmoft Confidence and fecurity, and to furnith the 
troops With all the neceflaties in. their power, for 
which they might depend upon full payment. 
, The intelligence of Colonel Arndld’s arrival in 
anada; together with the furprifing-matiner of his 
having pefietrated through furch a sholthide of ob- 
ftactes, threw the city of Quebec inté the utmoft 
confternation. It was at this juncture in a very 
weak fittiation. The inhabitants, and ¢fpecially the 
natives of Britain, and of the Colonies fettled there, 
were highly averfe to the Quebec a¢t, and with the 
general fyftemn refpecting the Colonies. Their dif 
confents kad expofed’ thet to thé refeittrnent 
of the ruling powers; they were iiftrufted, and 
tégatded as fectet enemies, ,who would not fail 
to feize the firft opportunity of a@ing openly an 
hoftile part. ; ; 

In the mean time, their behaviour was fuch,as 
mahifefted how thiich they conceived themfelves 
ill ufed: by the preference given, 4s they faid, 
and pattiality fhown to thofe Canddiatis and Bri 
tith individuals who differed from them in fenti- 
ments, and affected, on that account, a fuperiot 
degree of loyalty. 7” ; . / 
° Barn and bred in principles of freedom, they 
complained that they could not exprefs themfelves 
on thefe fubjects firmly and explicitly, without in- 
cutring the cenfure of the adverfe party, atid being ” 
teproached with malevolence to their. king and 
éounitry. . 

They imputed to thefe injurious fufpicions the 
refufal to embody them for the defence of the city, 
when they had requefted it, and at a time, when 
from the départure of alt the military, it was leftin 
a flate abfolutely defencelefs, notwithftanding the 
immenfe property it contained, which muft unde 
voidably have fallen into thé hands of the Provin- 

cials, 
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cals, together with the city, had it then been at 
tacked, as it was daily apprehended. 

But the Englith fettled at Quebec were not the 
only malcontents there; the far greater number of 


the French inhabitants were in the fame difpofition.” 


As the Québec ad affected the inferior clafles among 
them chiefly, though they did not dare to veat their 
diffatisfa€tion at it with the fame freedom-as the 
natives of: Britain, yet they were no lefs ready to 
oppofé it in every thape they could, without coming 
to open tefiftance, 

Neither was it doubted, that they would at laft 
have recourfe to this, if ever circumftances fkould 


Prove unfavourable to the intereft of Britain in that © 


Colony. The behaviour of their countrymen «in 
dnany parts of the Province, thofe efpecially remote 
fromthe feat of government, and where the multi- 
tule was under no controul, had exhibited convin« 
cing proofs what little dependence could be placed 
on their attachment, and was a fufficient earneft.of 
what might be expected from the French inkabie 
tants of Quebee. ; : 
The heart-burnings and ‘animofities neceffarily 
arifing from thefe ¢aufes, were at their height when 
Colonel Arnold made his appearance on the oppo+ 
fite fhore, in fight of the town, Luckily for the 
- Place, intimation of his approach had been given 
time enough to remove all the boats and {mall-¢raft, 


otherwife hé wouid probably have madehimfelf maf. - 


ter of it in the firft moments of the general panic he 


had occafioned, 
This difappointment retarded his: paffage fome 


days: he was obliged to appiy to the Canadians for’ 
afiftance ; they gave it with the urmoft chearfula : 


nefs. But another difficulty remained: the river 


was guarded by frigate? and “armed vet's, that - 


Were now pofted in duck a mannet, as to rer tae his 


paffage impracticable by day. He was compelled . 
b. 
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to wait for an obfcure night, favoured by which, , 
he found means, by great management and circum- : 
{peétion, to elude the vigilance of the men of wars 
péople, and to land his men on the other fide of , 
the river. , 

Tn the mean time, neceffity had effectedfa reunion, 
of all parties in Quebec. The property contained 
intha: city was fo great, and the apprehenfion of 
loofing it, fhould the city be taken, fo well found- 
ed, that both Englith and Canadians agreed to join « 
fincerely and cordially in its defence. They were, - 
according to their defire, formed into an armed. 
body, -and did military duty with all poffible ala- - 
erity. 

‘In this exigency, application, was made to the ° 
men of war in the river for the affiftance of their 
failors and marines. They were landed according- . 
ly, and were ftationed at the cannon on the rame - 
parts, where they behaved with their ufual intrepi- 
dity, and did effential fervice. 

In fuch a march as that executed by Colonel Ars 
nold, it had been utterly impoffible to bring any ar- 
tillery. He now greatky experienced the want of 
it, He had found none in his croffing through Ca- 
nada. It is probable that he relied upon fome for- 
tunate contingency for a fupply fo receffary for his 
prefent undertaking ; or that he promifed himfelf 
to be able to carry the place by furprize; or, poffi- 
bly, that the numbers of the well-wifkers to his 
caufe, would have overpowered the other party, 
and delivered the town into his hands. 

On the failing of thefe expe@tations, he had no 
other plan to follow than to feize the avenues to the 
city, and cut off its communication with the coun- 
try, in order to diftrefs it for want of provifions, 

“and thereby accelerate its reduétion on the arrivak 
of thofe troops that were now*daily expected. to, bee 
fiege itin due form. =~ ; 
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+! He pofted himfelf on thé heights of Abram, fat 
wnous for the victory and fall of General Wolte,: itt 
the late war. From thence he fent a flag, fammon: 
ing the town to farrender; but the gatrfon fired at; 
and refufed to admit his meflage. Fjnding this 
trial ineffeghual, he withdrew,to tome diftance from 
it,in orderto refreth his men; not forgetting, how- 
ever, to place them jn fucha pofition as to intercept 
all fupplies-from without. Here he detériined to 
Remaurtithjoined by. thofe forces‘thatthad taken ‘St? 
John’s and Montreal, attd" which he doubted not 
would ufe their utmott endeavours to clofe the fuc- 
cetsful campaign they had made by the taking of 
Quebec, 

.Dhis was their eargett-defire, as well as that’ of 
General Montgomery, whocommanded them. The ‘ 
farrender of Montreal had fupplied them with thg 
clgathing heceffary for fo tigorous a climate as tha? 
of Canada during the winter feafon. It was now be« 
gun, and had been feverely felt by them; but fuch 
was their confidence in the abilities of their Genes 
ral, and their readinefs to fecond his defigis, that 
they bore all hardfhips with the greateft patience, 
and alacrity, » ? 

* Such behaviour in them was the more fingular and: 
Unexpected, as whe natives of -the Britith Colonies" 
havea remarkable antipathy te regular and formal’ 
fubordination : the people of New England efpes?- 
cially, are much more intolerant of controuf than 
the others, and afe peculiarly averfe to any exterior’ 
difplay of authority. In thefe refpects, the Colos: 
nifts partake of the natural difpofition of their neigh- 
bours, the Indians, who are. Hotorioufly niore jeas_ 
deus of their perfonal independence than any other: 
Tace of men. 7 . 
,* A-difpofition of this Aattreswas not to be come 
bated with the feverity vf military difcipline, whi¢h+ 
would have quickly oceafiened difcontent aad defers 
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tion, and thus put an end to the operations intends 
ed. On this occafion the General had conftant em- 
ployment for the various abilities he poffeffed. His 
difcretion, his firmnefs, his talent of perfuading, 
ewere all negded to keep together men, who had no 
other motive to induce their obedience than zeal 
for the common caufe, and refpeét fr his cha- 
racter. 

In the mean time Genéral Carlton was returned 
to Quebec. His prefence was itfelf a garrifon. His 
exertions were fuch as befpoke the mot. determined 
refiftance, and contributed by their prudence to re- 
vive the courage of all men. That no danger might 
be harboured within the walls, all that were unwil- 
ling to bear arms in defence of the town, were or- 
dered to quit it. The force he had was carefully 
exercifed, and though fimall, and confifting moftly 
of people unufed, to arms, it became thortly expert 
and ufeful beyond their own expectations. 

Had an army of fufficient ftregnth invefted the 
place, the garrifon it contained would not certainly 
have proved fufficient to defend a town of fuch 2 
fize, and encompafied with fuch extenfive fortifi- 
cations, Their whole amount did not exceed fix~ 
teen hundred; among whom there was only one 
¢ompany of regulars, and a few marines. The chief 
dependence was upon the feamen, ‘who were about 
five hundred. ; : 

Happily for the garrifon, the befiegers were not 
fo fuperior.to them in point of nurfibers, as to: caufe 
much apprehenfion on that account. It was jufily 
forefeen, that with proper management, a fuffici- 
ency of ftrength would, be found to cope with every. 
atta¢k they might make ; and that if they fhould be- 
come mafters of Quebec, it would be much more 

~ owing to their activity and yigour, than to the mul- 
tude of hands they could employ. ae 

Having thus taken effectual meafures for a refo- 

e lute 
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lute defence, unanimity and-confidence were happily 
reftored among the inhabitants, and they chearfully 

“prepared to give the enemy a fpirited reception, 
whenever he came. < 
- Two impediments ‘of an effential kid mifitated 
in their fatour againft this eRemy; the latenefs of 
the feafon, and the defect of artillery. The fnows 
were fet in, and thé roads were deep and miry,.and 
impraticable for the conveying of heavy canrop. 
* ‘But with all thefe difadvantages, General Mont- 
gomery determined to purfue the enterprize he had 
projected. He was aware, that if he waited for 
the return of fair weather, he would havea {till 
more difficult tafk ; the garrifon would be. reinfors 
ced, and he would Rave a fuperior ee to em 
counter; which would at once put an end to all ate 
tempts upon Quebec, 

“It was the fifth of December before he arrived in 
fight of that town, after enduring a variety of hard- 
thips in marching from Montreal. The diftance 
Was one hundred and fifty miles, a fpace, which at 
a mildertime of the year, would have been traver« 
fed with eafe; but it was now a fcene of continuat 
interruption. “Winter and climate confpired againft, 
him; it was a fevere trial for the northern Colonifts, 
who were with him, but thofe who came from the. 

fouth were ready to fink under it. é 
Inthe midit of all thefe difcouragements, the 
fiege of Quebec was opened. From the fewnefs of 
his forces, General ontgomery flattered himfelf 
that the garrifon might be induced to fally forth 
upon him occafionally. This would have given 
him an opportunity, in cafe of their being repulfed, 
to purfue them fo clofely, as to forcea paffage into 
the town during the confufion of a retreat, But. 
they fuffered him to make his”approaches without 
any other interruption than the fire of their guns, 
Bb 3 ; which 
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which, were well. ferved, and did confiderabie’ exef 
cution. ; ; 4 
‘The Provincial forces had been much diminifhed” 
by the neccility of leaving detachments at Montreal 
‘and St.Johrs, and fending partics out to gollect pro- 
vifions, This proveé a great bindrafce to thé 
puthing the fiege with vigour and difpacch. —— 
+; As it was neceflary, however, to'preferve a good 
countenartce, Gencral Montgomery. fummoned the 
town in. due form, He infilicd upon the ftrengtlf 
and goodaels of his tioops, the tpirit. with ,whick 
their fucceffes-had inipired.them,-and the danger of 
axpoting tech raw men as the gartifon was compas 
led of, tothe fury and confequences of an aflauls, 
He repretented, atthe ame tine, the impoffibility 
of relief at the,prefent, and that none could be exs 
“pected before next April, before the. expiration of 
which, Quebec mui iniallibly furrender,. were“it 
- only for ‘want of neceffary fupplies. ~~ ot 
_ Thefe {umymons were: fent as ufual;by a flag ; but. 
they were treated as. Arnold’s had been, and alb 
‘gorrefpondence was reiufed. Means were found, 
however, to convey tht above intimation to the Go- 
wernor; but he was not a man to be ‘intimidated by 
any motives or reprelentations whatfoever. 
- «The whole artiilery.of the befiegers confifted on« 
Vy of five {mall mortars, and fix cannons of light. - 
metal; with theie General Montgomery was now 
obliged to make his beft endcavours to annoy the 
city. The bombardment continued fome time with 
out intermifion, but did not occafion much damage: 
gr diforder; and the cannonade produced little ef 
fe€t,. from the infufficient fize of the pieces. .. - 
"In the mean time,. the news of his. paft fucceffes 
had. filled the: Colonies with the moft fanguine exe: 
- pectations of their cofitinuat.cc, .and that the taking? 
of Quebec would crown the*atchievements. of their. 
fr campaign. “The Géherel knew the confequen- 
- e a “Ss, 
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“ees of popular difappointment, and was therefore 
“determined to leave no expedient untried to fatisfy 
* ‘the withes of a people who honoured him with fo 
high a degree of confidence. ; 
But tle difficulties he had to contend with wefe 
howdailyincreafinge. He hadto encounter the extre- 
nities of fatigue and of cold. His men were not fufh- 
ciently numerous to relive each other properly in the 
_perpetual labours, they underwent, and-when worn 
“dows' with toil, they were fill expofed to the incle- 
‘Mehcy of the weather. He began to apprehend, 
that difguted at fo much fuffering, thofe whofe 
4. 2 Of tervice was expired, would demand and in- 
fift upon their being difcharged, . Se: 
_On the other hand, he faw no profpe& of making 
that imprelfion on the place which might have ftag- 
* “gered the refolution of the befieged. They were well 
Aupplicd with artillery, and warlike ftores of all 
kinds, and were inuring themfelves to firmnefs and 
“perfeverance, through the exainple of the ‘Gover- 
‘or and his officers, who by their fill and affiduity, 
‘had rendered the new levies highly ferviceable, and 
Jhad at the fame time infufed a prodigious {pirit into 
all under their command. This was vifible upoh 
every emergency. The garrifon, though compofed 
xf individualg who greatly differed in charaéter 
and fituations of life, united in the bearing with 
‘the utmoft chearfulnefs the fevere and continual 
duty that was ynavoidably impofed upon them, 
_ The depth of winter was now at hand. The 
General was convinced of the abfolute necefiity of 
raifidg the fiege, or of finifhing it by a fpeedy fuccefs, 
‘This latter was howevera forlorn hope: he faw 
no other method of effecting it than by ftorming 
the place; but this was an attempt accompanied 
With infinite danger, sand where it was hardly. poffi- 
Die to fuicceed, .° 3 
i Bb 4 The 
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The upper part of the city of Quebec was fur- 
rounded with works too ftrong for an attack with his 
{mall force; and the accefs from the lower town, . 
on a fuppofition he could carry it, was exceflively 
dificult, from its fteepnefs, being in fome places a 

. precipice, aild defenfible by a handful of nfen againft 
multitydes. . 6 

But his native intrepidity, and that thirft for 
glory which is the predominant paffion of heroic 
minds, made him overlook all thefe perils, and re-. 
folve at once to compafs the point propofed, or 
perifh in the attempt. ; 

Trufting to the good fortune that bape 
attended him, and confiding in the bravery of 
troops, and their alacrity to follow wherever he 
fhould lead, he finally determined to make a bold, 
and, as much as poffible, a fudden and unexpected 
effort to take the town by efcalade, : e 

But the vigilance of the Governor was fuch, that 
every part of the place was guarded with all poffi« 
ble cicumipedicis. and the Rrenth he had was fo 
judicioufly diftributed, as to be able to carry the 
{peedieft affiftance whcrever it might be wanted. 

Independently of this it has been fyrmifed, that 
intelligence was conveyed to the garrifon of the 
defign in agitation in the Provincia] camp. This 
put the befieged fo much upon theirguard, that by 
the arrangements they immediately made, it was 
feen that the plan projected againft them was difco- 
vered, This, it has been faid, compelled the be- 
fiegers to adopt another, which being of a more 
difficult operation, defeated the whole fcheme. 

The laft-day of December, feventy-five, was 
pitched upon by General Montgamery for this ar- 
duous trial. Having made all the requifite prepa- 
yations, he advanced to the attack by break of day, 
in the midft: of a heavy ftori of {now, which in, 

: fome 
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fome meafure covered his men from the fight of the 
garrifon,  * . 
+ Four attacks were made on this occafion —two 
of them were feints u pon the Upper Town ; the two 
real affaults were commanded by General Montgo--~ 
mery on on fide, and Colonel Arnold on the other. 
. Thefe different approaches of the enemy, threw the 
garrifon into great uncertainty, whither to turn 
their principal attention for defence, . 

~ In ofder'to infpire his people with emulation, 
General Montgomery affigned one of the attaaks to 
the New York, and the other to the New England 
men: thefe were headed by Arnold, the others he 
led on in‘perfon, 

Through fome miftake, the fignal for attacking 
was given before it had been intended. The be- 
fieged, through this accident, were alarmed time 
enough to’prevent a furprize, upon which the Pro- 
vincials chiefly depended, ; 

The way through which General Montgomery 
had to'pafs, was between the river St. Lawrence, 
on one fide, and the rocks on which the Upper 
Town ftands, on the other.—aIt was narrow and in- 
commodious. . As he knew the moft defperate ex~ 
ertions of valour would be tequired, he had feleéted 
a number of his-moft refolute.men to accompany 
him on this firt dnfet. With thefe he made the 
“quickeft hafte to clofe in upon the enemy, as near 
as it was practicable, ; 

He foon forced his way through the firft barrier ; 
but the fecond, which led immediately to the gates 
of the Lower Town, was much more ftrongly fore 
tified. Here a ftrong body. of the befieged was 
potted, with feveral Pieces of cannon, They ree 
ceived him with a difcharge of mufketry and grape 
fhot, that made an inftant and almoft total flaugh- ~ 
ter of his party.—He fell himfelf with his principal 
officers, e 

* The 
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i. ‘Phe lofs of their-Genefal fo much difconcerted 
the body which he had commanded, that the attack 
cAvas not continued, and a rétreat was thought moit 
vadvifable. . : ‘ : 
*- Coloneb Arnold, at the head of his Ngw England 
-men, was in the mean time engaged fin afurious 
“vaffauft on the fide of the Lower Town oppofite to 
:that whére-Mongomery had juft fallen. He attacked 
a barrier defended with cannon, and carried it, 
-aftér an hours obftinate refiftunce ; but this fuccefs 
Owas attended with a great lofs of his men; and he 
*received a-wound himfelf, which compelled him 
‘to:withdraw from aétions : Noe aie 
Thofe officers, however, on whom the command 
mow devolved, continued the aifaulr with unabated 
“wigour, and took poffeffion of another barrier. 
* But the befieged, who now perceived the final 
“number of the enemy employed in this quarter, tnd 
that nothing was to be apprehended from. any 
‘other, collected the whole ftrength of the garrifon 
sagainft them. A large body, on the one hand, fal- 
lied out from a gate that opened towards their reat, 
cand fell upon them*with the utmof fury ; their 
“whole corps lay mean while entirely expofed to a 
theavy-fire from the town walls, under which they 
‘were now foclofely preft, that qil retreat was cut 
‘off. “In this dreadful fituation they maintained a 
figlit of full three hours, before they confented to 
furrender. - , : aoe 
= Such was the iffue of an expedition, which, had 
at terminated to the advantage of thofe who con- 
ducted it, might pofibly have decided at once the 
4ate of America. * : 
~ The fiege of Quebec forms a remarkable cpocha 
in this unfortuate war. The behaviour of the Pro- 
vincial troops was fach, #3 filenced all thofe who 
had fufpected- their military*character. The brave 
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eeeded the firmnefs and intrepidity ‘they difplayed 
in their laft attack. : ae > 

*. The termination of the fiegé by this fignal overs: 
throw, put alfo an end to all apprehenfions for-the 
fafety of Quebec and of Canada. ‘The dirength of 
the Provin\als was now fo much leffened, that Cos 
Jonel Arnold:had not ‘eight hundred effecti¥e men 
deft under hiscommand. - CU Baas 
:: With this inconfiderable body he had, however; 
the boldnefs to encamp within three miles of ‘fhe 
town. As it was out of his power to attack fplac 
of which the garrifon doubled his own numbers; he 
contented himfelf with intercepting the conveyance 
ef refrethments and provifions thither, and fucceed- 
ed therein fo well, a8 to prove a heavy annoyarice: 
‘Incorder, at the fame time, to maintain his 
ground in cafe of offenfive meafures on the part of 
tite garrifon, he fortified his encampment with alf 
care, and took every precaution that circumftances 
would allow'to fecure himfelf in the pofition he Kad 
shofen, ; oe: Rk ad 
: Notwithftanding the lofs of Montgomery Had; "7H 
manner, . defearéd the end of the expedition, the # 
Provincials wére ftill determined to remain in pof- 
feffion of what he had acquired for them, till cir-. 
cumitances moré aufpicious afforded them 2 fecon? 
" Opportunity of renewing the attempt in which 
had unfortunately perifhed. of eae 
. Colonel’ Arnald’s fituation was, however, ex-' 
- tremely critical. He was at ah immenfe diftancs' 
from thofe parts whence effectual affiftance could be 
expected. The moft expert officers, and the’ 
braveft foldiers of the Provincial army had fallen” 
before Quebec ; and his chief refources lay now in’ 
“his own genius and abilities. eee 
He had, on his firft entrante into Canada, ex eti= 
enced much kind ¢rcatment from the French imhas" 
“bitants, and been frequeftly promifed to be ‘joined’ 
ca as - by 
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by a confiderable number of them ; but thefe pro« 
mifes, from a variety of caufes, had not been per- 
formed. Had they been poffeffed of the fame con-" 
ftancy of determination, that animated the Englith 
eColonifts, end united under the ftandardf of Mont- 
gomery and Arnold, while they were yefvictorious, 
itis highly probable, that notwithftanding the cou- 
rage and capacity of its Governor, the capital muft 
have followed the example of the Province, and at 
length have fubmitted to their arms. ig 
But now that a total reverfe of fortune had be- 
fallen them, the utmoft that could be expected 
fromthe Canadians, was, that they would continue 
friendly to the Provincials, and fupply their wants 
while they continued among them. 
It was even become a difficult tafk to keep the 
Provincial troops themfelves from difembodying, 
and returning to their refpective homes, This ré- 
Juctance to remain in their prefent ftation, did not 
proceed from a defect of f{pirit, or good will in the 
. caufe, nor from want of attachment to their com- 
mander, for whom they profeffedthe higheftregard ; 
but from a perfuafion that it was needlefs, and that 
all reafonable hopes of making an im/preffion upon 
the enemy in that quartcr were entirely fruftrated 
by the preceding difatters. A 

The utmoft he could do, was to prevail upon 
them to remain upon the ground they occupied, 
and from themge'to keep a flrict eyg on the enemy, 
and to endeavour, in the mean time, to ftrengthen 
and extend their intereft among the people in Ca- 
nada, and ufe every method to perfuade them to 
take at once a decifive and ative part in favour of 
the Englifh Colonies. 

While the remains of the late American army 
-yere thus enduring, with the utmoft patience and 
fortitude,. the harddhips of a vinter encampment on 
the frozen plains of Canadu, the people'at Quebes 

, were 
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Were enjoying the comfortable fituation of being 
completely relieved from the terrors of falling into 
the hands of an enemy, whofe wants would have, 
in all likelihood, prompted him to feize upon the 
vaft propexty they poffeffed. 4 - 
Their fpirits were fo elated, and the’ confidence 
they repotid in their commander fo unbounded, 
that it was imagined by fome, that had'they been 
led forth after the defeat of the Provincials, they 
would probably have entirely routed them, and com- 
pelled them to fly out of the country; but as the’ 
advantage already gained had effeéted all that was 
neceflary at the prefent, it was judged more prudent 
to run no farther hazard; and to wait quietly for 
the reinforcements that would not fail to come from 
Britain in due time, ‘and place them henceforward 
out of the reach of all danger. ; 
'. This deliverance of Quebec may be confidered as 
one of thofe proofs, how far the valour and mili- 
tary talents of one man, are able to go in the fpeedy 
formation of foldiers. The American war itfelf was 
indeed a ftriking inftance of this kind. But nothing 
fhowed this truth in a clearer light than the beha-. 
viour of thofe men, whom Governor Carlton was 
compelled to employ upon this memorable occa- 
fion. They aéted with coolne{s and refolution fuit- 
able to every emrgency ; and from the time they 
‘took up arms, to that when their fervice was no 
longer needed, they teftified a readinefs to- obey | 
command, and an acquiefcence in difficulties, that 
“could not have been exceeded by men the moft fa- 
miliarized to the hardfhips and painful fubordina~ 
tions of a military life. R 
The rancour that had fo unhappily fubfifted be- 
tween the regular and the Provincial troops, gave 
way, on this occafion, to fentiments of humanity. . 
The Americans who furyendered themfelves prifoners . 
ef war, had no reafon to complain of ill uffge : the.. 
a wounded 
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woundéd were treated with proper care, and no um 
neceflary feverity was fhown to the others. , 

. No man that ever fell in battle during a civil cons 
teft, was ever more univerfally regretted than Ge- 
neral Montgomery. He was of a refpeétgble family 
m Ireland.” Atter ferving in the late wg with dif- 
tinction, he married n American lady #and {ettled 
in that part of the world, where he was beloved and 
re{pected as much asif he had been a native of the 
firft rank and confequence. Though a Stranger by 
birth, the reputation of his integrity was fuch, that 
from the charaéter he bore of a wanm friend to 
the liberty of America, he was, on the firft break« 
ing out of hoftilities, confidered as a man fit to be 
trufted in that caufe. He was accordingly called 
forth by Congrefs, and honoured with the com- 
miffion of Brigadier-General. . 

» His conduct fully correfponded with their high 
opinion of ‘his abilities and fidelity. in the thort 
{pace of time he lived to a¢t in their fervice, no man 
rendered them of more importance, or did their 
caufe more honour by the magnanimity of his pros 
ceedings, ; 

: As he had facrificed the happinefs he enjoyed in: 
private life, to the fervice and defence: of the com- 
munity of which he was become a-me:nber, he wag 
abfolved of all unworthy and faéfious views, and: 
cenfidered as aman who aéted from confcience and. 
Principle. . 

~In this light he was viewed whileliving, and fpo- 
ken of when dead. He had the fingular felicity of. 
being equally efteemed by the friends and the foes 
of the party he had cfpoufed. When the news of: 
his death arrived in England, it occafioned general 
forrow : his name was mentioned in Parliament it«: 
Aelf with the highcft tefpect. Thofe who had been: 
his fellow-foldiers in the late ‘jriumphant war, wept 
over his dhtimely fate. The mihifter -bimfelf hoes 

aoured 
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noured his memory; he acknowledged his worth, 
though he reprobated the caufe for which he fell. 

Such was the end af General Maatgomery.—He 
died in the ftrength and flower of his days. What 
has been fail of fome. celebrated, chéracters, may 
with peeuliar juftice be applied to him :—He lived 
long enough Jor his owa reputation, but died too 
foon for the good of that fociety to which he be- 
longed. ° © . : 

“dg-may, not-be amifs to add, that all duerefpe® 
was fhown to his remains, and that they were bus: 
vied with the-military folemmities becoming his: 
fiation, : 
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CHAP. Xv. 
Tranfaitions in Virginia, 


"1775. 
\ ,' 7 HILE the northern Colonies of America 


were thus involved in hoftilities, the fouth» 
ern were torn with diffentions that threatened to ter- - 
minate in the fame manner. a3 

The people of Virginia had ever fince the com- . 
mencement of this unfortunate difpute, diftinguith- 
ed themfelves by their forwardnefs in openly and 
explicitly condemning the pretenfions of Great Brie 
tain, and afferting thofe various privileges to which 
they thought themfelves and the other Colonies ene 
titled, ‘ 

They ftill continued in the fame mind and tem- 
per. They had unanimoufly agreed in fending De- 
legates to Congrefs; they had zealoufly adopted all 

. its opinions, and conformed to all its injunctions ; 
they had formed committees and affociations for 
every purpofe recommended to be profecuted in 
that manner: they had, in fhort, «efolutely deter- 
mined to maintain, at all hazards,"the confederacy. 
entered into by the Colonies, for the obtaining re- 
drefs of grievances, and the refifting of the claims 
of Britain. . ¢ 

That Province was at this time governed by the 
Earl of Dunmore, a nobleman of a firm and refolute 
difpofition, whom at firft they treated with the 
higheft marks of refpeét, and with every proof of 
great perfonal regard. . 

-_ He had, however, at this turbulent period been, 
like ali other Governors on the continent, often em- 
broiled with the people of is governments He had: 

at 
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® ‘this time been engaged ina violent altercation’ 
with the Affembly, the diffghition of which afford- 
ed great caufes of complaint, on account of the ex- 
Piration of fhofe militia laws, which could not be . 
renewed’ without their immediate concurrence, 

- ‘Theft laws were of peculiat,confequence in Vir- 
ginia, which’ is inhabited by prodigious tnultitudes 
of Negro flaves, difperféd gver she Wide Ptovinee,. 
and amounting t6 twice the nuntber of the white 
inhabitants: ee 

The people on this occafion comiplained of their‘ 
being expofed'to the manifeft danger of an infurs- 
rection from the N egtoes; arid in default of an-At: 
fembly, elected a Provincial Convention, which, 
paffed a refolution that each coutity thoutd raife a 
company for its protection, ; ; 

The Governor was highly offended at thei¥ hav< 
ing thus afflumed the power of the Militia, which at 
all times, and in every Colony, is the peculiar pres 
Togative of the Reprefentative of thg Crown. -Not 

- knowing how far their intentions might reach, after” 
taking fo utiprecedented a ftep, he refolved, in or" 
der to prevent, as much as: lay in his power, any 
further proceedings of that kind, to feeure the pow- 
der depofited in the public ftorehoufe df the Colo- 
hy, at Williamifbutgh, thé capital: it was accord< 
-Angly removed on board a fhip, by a party of ma- 
tines difpatched afhore for that purpofe, 

Notwithftanding this was done during the hight, 
and conducted with the utinoft ciréum{pedtion and 
fecrecy, it was known the very next da y3 and from 
the uncommon. care that had been taken to conceal 
it, excitéd the moft violent fufpition that fome 
dangerous defigt was in agitation; 

The towns-people affembled in arms, in otder te 
force the Goverfior to refurn the powder. Happily 
the magiftrates interfesed,--and took upon them- 
felyes to obtain the fatisfaétion that-was demanded: 

You Ls No. 7. Cor by. 
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by the inhabitants. They reprefented to him thie 
propriety of the city being always fupplied with fo 
neceflary an article, and the particular neceffity of 
jts being ready at hand at the prefent yime, from 
the apprehgnfions lately entertained of pkots among 
the black people, wha, on hearing of what hdd hap- 
peneds woud become the more intent 16 earry thenr 
into execution. 

The Governor avowed the removal of the gun- 
powder was by his dire€tion. Having received ine 
telligence of commotions in the neighbourhood, 
he deemed it prudent to convey it toa place of 
fafety, promifing, however, to return it, whenever 
it fhould be wanted. 

With this anfwer, the magiflrates of the city reft- 
ed feemingly fatisfied; but this tranquility was 
quickly interrupted by a report, which was {pread 
that very-night, chat.an armed party from the mat 
of war was marching to Williamfburgh. This 
brought again the inhabitants togerher under arms, 
and they direéted their principal vigilanee towards 

‘the magazine, fully refolved to obttruét all further 
removals of what it coptained. 

The condué& and violent complaints of the peo- 
ple on this occafion, were. highly offenfive to the. 
Governor. 4 te . 

. The whole of what had been genfioved did not ex 
ceed cight barrels of gunpowder, a quantity not of, 
fufficient confideration to juftify fuch outrageous 
rourmurs, In this ftate of irritatién at fuch a defi- | 
ance of authority, fome unguarded expreffions were 
dtppped in prefence of the difaffected, who did not. 
fail to embitter them in the reprefentation that-was 
mrade of them to the public. 

They were menaced, it feems, with a fetting up. 

-of the roval ftandard, and, a proclamation of l- 
berty to the black flaves ; ayns were to be put into 
their hands, to be cmployed againit their miafterss 

. Willigmat- 
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Williamfburgh was threatened with deftrution ; 
and other refentful infinuations were thrown out. 
Adl thefe produced high difcontent and anger, and 
kindled a gqneral flame throughout the colony. . 

Affemblies were held in confequente ofthe fore- 
going tanfactions, wherein the, Governor’s conduct 
in them was cenfured with great afperity" ° ; 

But the temper of the people wagfuch, that their 
leaders did not think it neceffarf* to ftop at ‘bare 
ecmplaints : fome of the moft daring took up arms, 
with a refolution to compel thofe who had the gun- 
powder to reftore it, and to feize, at the fame time, 
on the public money into their own poffeffion and 
keeping. ; ; : 

They wete on their march to Williamfburg with 
this intent, when they were met by the magiftrates 
at a few miles diftance from the city. Here an 
agsecment was entered into, by which the Receiver 
General of the Colony, became fecurity for the paye 
ment of the gunpowder ; and the imhabitants pro- 

~ mifed, on their part, to take into their cuftody the 
magazine and public revenue. 

Happily for the peace of ethe city, no further 
contequence refuited from this infirreétion, But 
it alarmed the Governor, who, after difmiffing his 
lady and family on board of a man of war, fent for 
a party of marinés, with which he garrifoned his 
palace ; fortifying it as well as cireumftanees would 
allow, and furnithing it with artillery, : 

He alfo iffued a proclamation, if which he des 
clared the promoter of the infurre€tion guilty of 
treafonable behaviour, in compelling the Receiver 
General to become bound for-the price of the pows 
der. The people were accufed of difaffection, and 
a propenfity to encourage innovations in governs 
ment. + ? 
- Bur this proclamatien was of no, avail againft 
thofe at whdm it was levzlled. “Mr. Heary, the 

: Co.z i perion 
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perfon who headed the mal-contents, was one of the- 
moft popular men in the Colony. He had been a’ 
deputy to Congrefs, and knew that he fhould be 
. thoroughly fupported in what he ag rai not 
only by tke Colony, but by the power df that body 
if it thould become gequifite. coos 

His conduct was in the mean time full approved im 
the various meetimgs that were holding every where 
wn the Province. “It was unanimoufly determined: 
go affift and indemnify him, in cafe he fhould re- 
ceive any detriment on account of his public con~ 

duct. : : 

They retorted with great warmth the charges: 
imputed to them of intending to fubvert the go- 
vernment ; they denied, wish no lefs heat, that of 
being difaffected ; and infifted om their being en- 
tirely free from blame in the meafures they had 
fately taken, and neo ways im fault for the troubles 
and difturbances that had happened. 

It unfortunately fell eut about this rime, that 
the copies of fome letters, written by the Governor 
to the Britith miniftry, fell into the hands of fome 
of the adverfe pertye ‘Fhey made them public, 
andreprefented them in an odious tight, as mifta- 
ting facts, and giving injurious defcriptions of the 
Colonitts. 2 £ 

The jpublication of thefe tetters produced exactly. 
the fame confequences that had refulted at Bofton,. 
from’the difcovery of the correfpondente of Gover-~ 
nor Hutchinfon. Sufpicion and miftruft put anend, 
to all confidence and cordiality ; and all: that was 
feid or done on either fide, underwenta finifter in~ 
terpretation. aa . ; 

While the Colony was in this ftate of confufion, 
the conciliatory motion carried by the minifter dur- 

" ing the laft feffion of Parliament, arrived im ‘Vire 
eginia, The neceffity of obvaining, if pofible, the 
Colony’s acceptance of tae terms therein. propofgd, 

: induted. 
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Saduced the Governor to call an Affembly. He ex- 
erted all his abilities in order to perfuade them to 
*oincide with the offers of Parliament: he ufed 
every argument that could be adduced in their fa- 7 
vour; he Wid before them the fincerity,of the ef- *, 
forts ntade on the part of Britain, to procure a re- 
conciliation “anfwerable at once to her dignity and 
their intcreft: both had been cogfulted in the pro- 
pofals now held out to Amerid: they had“been 
framed with a view of leaving the final completion 
of thent equally to the wifdom and the good will of 
the Colonies » rio determinate fum was fixed, as it 
had been judged moft worthy of the conftitational 
generofity of the Britith government, to gratify them 
with the entire and undivided priviledge of {pecify- 
ing themfelves the extent of the contribution. la 
this light, which was the true onc it ought to be 
viewed in,” the conciliatory motion was no more, in 
fact, than an carneft admonition from Great Britain 
to the Colonies, of the indifpenfible neceffity fhe was 
. under of demanding their affiftance :. whatever, 
therefore, they fhould think proper to give, would 
be given freely and uncompelled. They ought, _ 
for thefe reafoas, chearfully to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of proving, that they poffeffed in reality that _ 
fincere attachment for the parert ftate, which they 
had fo repeatedly* profefled: Britain was manifeftly 
difpofed to live with them on a footing of the fine 
cereft amity ; the King and Parliament merited, 
certainly, by taking fo effectual a ftep towards re- 
conciliation, to be met, on their part, with an equal 
defire to renew the friendlinefs that had proved 
beneficial to America. . A cancurrence in the méa- 
fure propofed, would not only put a final -period to 
the unhappy altercation that had fo long interrupted 
their mutual felicity, but open a certain proipect ~ 
of obviating all diffentigns in future :. Britain, upog, 
Feceivifig this proof of tkeir dutiful inclinations, 
a Co.3 would 
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would inflantly remove whatever bore the leaft ape 
pearance of an improper burden upon America, and 
a clear unqueftionable line would be drawn by thg 
terms, in which the motion was conceiy d, between, 


‘the claims of Great Britain and the rithts of the 


Coionies, * e 

Thg magner of adtrefs, the arguments employ- 
ed, and the efforts ufed by Lord Dunmore on this 
critical occafion,¥to prevail upon the Affembly 
to accede to the terms propofed by Parliament, 
have by many impartial people been allowed and 
teprefented as equally well chofen, and juttifi- 
able, and perfectly adapted to the end he had in 
view. 

But as in all human affairs there is a {eafon when 
the powers of reafoning and’ perfuafion are at an 
end, and the decifion of things depends on the tem- 
per and paffions of the day, the fpeech of the Govers 
nor, which-might, at a happier, and more peaceable 

eried, have proved a ground of temperate difcuf- 
hon, was in a manner loft and forgotten, amidft the 
Jars and bickerings that followed immediately on * 
the opening of the Affembly, 

The feffion had beg’un by an inquiry into the ori- 
gin of the late diforders, and by a refolution to in- 
Tpect into the public magazine, ,that it might. be 
turnifhed fuitably to exigencies.« Here an alter. 
cation arofe about the right ‘of adiniffion to it’ 
Though found and fupplied by the Colony, it 
was under the direction of the Governar, without . 
whofe permiffion no accefs to it was allowed. : 

Before this permiffion had been formally. obtain- 
ed, a party.of the town’s-people forced an entrance, 
and took away a quantity of arms: fome however 
were reftored, by the intermediation of feveral of 
the deputies to the Affembly ; but the committee 
appointed for the infection’, reported that the gun- 
powder was butied in the, ftdyehOufe yard, boas 
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had been damaged; the locks had been taken off 
the mufkets ; and that there was altogether a con- 
fiderable deficiency of requifites. 

But that which gave moft offence, was the difco- 
very of {pring-guns fixed in the magazine. Same of, 
thofe who had broken iato it had fuffered from them, 
and their referntment induced them to reprefent.this 
manner of fecuring the place as unwarrantable. 

All thefe circumftances falling out juft at the 
apening of the feffion, forebeded no profperous if- 
fue tothe attempts that were neceffary to be made 
to bring over-the Affembly and Colony to the terms 
of the conciliatory motion. The endeavours.of the 
Governor, however they might have been effectual 
a another time, were now combated by fo many... 
untoward events, that little hope remained of their 
meeting with any fuccefs, 

« The préliminary bufinefs of the feffion was hardly. 
begun, when the Governor left his palace with the 
utmof fecrecy during the night, and withdrew. on 
board a man of war. He informed the Affembly, 
that his motive for taking fuch a ftep, was to provide 
for his perfonal fafety, being duly conviaced that 
popular fury was rifen to fuch a height, that his life 
would be endangered, if he trufted himfelf any 
longer in a place, where nothing could reftrain the 

, autragcoufnets of the populace. 

He did not mean by this to caufe an interruption 
of bufinefss on the contrary, he moft earneftly re- 
quefted them to-attend in the mof ferious manner 

“to that which he had laid before them in his fpeech ; 
and he would in the mean time take due meafures to 
facilitate the communication between him and the- 
Affembly. To this end he was of opinion, that an 
occafional attendance of fome of the deputies that 
cothpofed it, would anfwer every purpofe. They 
might depend he would on his fide, be as conftantly 
attentive as ever tothe functions of hig fation. and 
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evince by his conduct, that a good underftanding 


sas what he fincerely fought. 
The Affembly, on the other hand, anfwered thig, 
meffage with an addrefs, wherein they: fqlemnly de- 
_slared their perfuafion that there was no Fround for 
“the appreh€nfions he teftified. Had he previoufly 
to the yefolytion he Had taken, expretled the fears 
he mentioned, they would have obviated every mo- 
tive to entertain them. “His relinquifhment of a 
place where the public bufinefs was officially tranf, 
acted, would not only prove a material himtrance 
to it, but add to the difcontent and alarms already, 
too much diffufed among the peopie at large. They 
offered, at the fame time, to acquiefce in whatever 
he fhould think fit to propofe, to fecure himfelf, his 
family, and attendants, froma affronts. They 
firongly adverted to the impropriety and inconve- 
niency of tranfaCting bufineis with him in his pres 
fent fituation, They requefted him, therefore, to 
return to the place of his refidence, where he might 
be affured of meeting with all the tefpect due to his 
character; and by doing which he would eflentially 
contribute to remove thofe jealoufies that intercept. 
ed all efforts towards retonciliation. 

But thefe reprefentations were ineffectual. The 
Governor gave them to underftand, shat he had been 
threatened in fo violent and open a manner, and that 
the infurreétions of late were beCome‘to dangerous, 
that he fhould betray a want of prudence to dwell 
in the midft of them. He taxed, et the fame time, 
the Houfe of Affembly itfelf with countenancing 
difturbances. The ftorchoufe had been broke open 
while fome of them were prefent, who did not, as 
they ought to hay. done, commit the offenders 
to prifon. © They had too, without his concurrence, 
jaken upon themfclyes the cuftedy of the magaziife, 
which was an ufurpatfon offauthority of the moft 
daripg nature, “and which piainty indicated; ee 
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their intention was to affume the government into 
‘their own hands, and to carry their own plans into 
execution. 
- He rempnitrated to them, that if they were fin- 
cerely defirous of providing for his fafety,- they, 
oughtto enable him to exert the power annexed to 
his flation, open the courts ‘of judicature for the 
profecution of thofe who difturbed the legal exer 
cife of government, ditband thofe people who bore 
atms without his Jawful commiffion, reftore the 
contéitts of the magazine, and, act themfelves in 
fupport of bis authority in fuch a manner, as fhould 
convince the public that they were firmly attached 
to the caufe of their Sovereign, and firmly deter- 
mined to oppofe thofe tumultuous and diforderly 
proceedings, that tended to injure the intereft, and 
jubvert the conftitutional rights of Great Britain. . 
- fo accdmplith thefe juft ends, he would repair 
to York Town, whither, as it would be at no great 
diftance from Williamiburgh, they might remove: 
the place of their fitting. Here he was willing. to. 
meet, and confer with them on the means of appeaf- 
ing the prefent troubles ; and here, if they meant 
not utterly to.reject all proffers of accommodation, 
they would give him the meeting, and tranfaét the 
bufinefs of the {¢ffion. a . 
It, however, they would convince him by une- 
quivocal proofs of their fincerity, that they ‘were 
ready to cancur inall the juft demands he had-made; 
he would not hefitate to return to Wilkamfburgh, 
and co-operate with. them. in putting a fina period 
to all differences, and fettling a happy re-union with 
the parent ftate on thofe equitable terms that were 
now offered to their confideration, : 3 
On thefe conditions, he wguld return to them ace 
cording to their defire, and deem it the greateft ho-. 
nour and felicity to effiploy his mediation in recon. 
ciling* them with "Great.Britain. But if their in- 
: 1 tentions 
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tentions did not correfpond with what he had ex- 

preffed, his return to Williamfburgh would anlwer 

no end, but to expofe him to the dangers he had, 
mentioned, without proving of any melity what- 

oever. 

“. The reply to this meflage was very pointed and 

acrimgnious, As the’Governor had been fevere in 

his imputations, they were equally bitter in their 
own justification, and expreffed themfelves in terms 

that tended ftrongly to widen the breach, and rene, 
der both parties irreconcilable. al 

The Committee appointed to make an inquiry 
into the late difturbances, had now finithed it. 
From the teftimony of a great number of credit- 
able individuals, it appeared, that the commotions 
among the people had arifen from an apprehenfion 
that hoftile defigns had been formed againft them ; 
but that tranquility and good order were‘ now rez. 
eftablithed, They were univerfally determined, 
however, to abide by the refolutions of the general 
Congrefs, and of their Provincial meetings. They 
did not, indeed, aim at independency, being tho- 
roughly perfuaded it was the mutual intereft of 
Great Britain and the ‘Colonies to remain united ; 
bye ftill they infifted op the neceffity of repealing 
the late obnoxious aéts, before any reconciliation 
could take place. When'the Parliament complied 
with the wifhes of the Colonies in this particular, 
no doubt was entertained of the immediate ceffation 
of all difcontent, and of a cordial re-enion and amity 
with the British nation as before, 

The Affembly now took into confideration the 
conciliatory motion of the Britith miniftry. But 
they did it in the fame manner as the other Colo- 
nies : they ufed the fame reafonings againft it, and 
rejected it with no lefs warmth and unanynity, 
They concluded their ‘examfyation-of this fubject 
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all fuch general matters, refted for the future with 
the Continental Congrefs. This, as reprefenting 
-all America, was the propereft channel through 
which to,convey to the throne a reprefentation of 
all grievauces : more deference and attention would, 
it was infinuated, be paid to that body; than to thé 
remonftranges of a fingle colény. re aes 

“* We have,” faid they, ‘‘ exhaufted every mode 
of application which our invention could fuggeft, - 

38 proper and promifing. We have decently ree 

mort@ated with Parliament ; they have added new 
injuries to the old. We have wearied our King 
with fupplications :, he has not deigned to anfwer 
us. We have appealed to the native honour. and 
juttice of the. Britith nation ; but their efforts in our 
favour have been hithérto ineffe@tual.” 

. Such was the ftile and manner of communication 
petween the Governor and the Affembly. Charges 
on the one hand, and recriminations: on the other 3 
invitations to return on fhore, with promifes of the 

-amplett fecurity ; and refufals to place any confi- 
dence in the people over whom the powers of go- 
vernment were exercifed in this fingular manner. 

The fefion now drawing to an end, the Affembly 
requefted that he would make his appearance among 
them, once a aa for the fipal paffing of the bills 
that lay ready fer his affent. They. had, during the 
whole feflion; hoWever it had been inconvenient, 
acquiefced in his defire; and waited upon him at 
the diftance of a dozen miles, ‘as often as a perfonal 
intercourfe became neceflary. He ought now, in 
his turn, to condefcend fo far, as to clofe the Af.. 
fembly according to the ufual and conftitutional 
forms. ; ; , 

But this eeprefentation was as fruitlefs’ as the pre- 
geding.—-The Governor infilted on the prerogative 
with which he was lavfully iavefted, of appointing, 
the placeewhere they thguld aflemdle: he knew of 
: io 
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no bills of fufficient confequence to require the for- 

mality .of his prefence ; and before he affented to 

any, ‘he ought to have the previous examination of , 
their propriety. ‘ 

° dn reply to this meflage, the bills wee fent to 

him. Of thefe fome met with his approbatiow, and 

tootheys he objected. “ The Affembly again entreat- 

ed him to repair to Williamfburgh, in order to pals 

thofe bills he approved of} affuring him in the motk 

folemn manner, that they would be bound for the, 
fatety of his perfon; and finally requefting,«tfiat if 

he would not truft himielf among them, he would 

fign a commiffion to pafs them. ; 

The Governor ftill remained inflexible in his re- 
fufal to meet them afhore, infifting that his appre- 
henfions, were well founded, “and requefting in his 
turn, that they would wait upon him themielves 
on board, there.to prefent the bills that were to rey" 

ceive his affent, * 

. This was a propofal with which the Affembly 
would by no means comply. It terminated at once 
al further public intercourfe between the Gover- 
nor and that body. They -immediately declared 
that fuch a requifition Was a breach of their privi- 
Jeges; and that from what had pafled, they had 
fulficient grounds to apprehend that, finifter defigns 
were entertained againit the Colony." They advited 
‘people to be on their guard, and td pfepare for ‘the 
conimon defence of their country and thei freedom, 
againft the attempts that probably were at no greaz 
diftance. They concluded by proteftations of a 
dutiful atrachment to; the Crown and: people ‘of 
Great Britain, and’ of thcir readinefs to adhere ta 
them upon a conftitutional fovndation. 

This’ was the folemy farewel of the Colony of 
Virginia to the Britifh nation. It clofed the teffida 
of the laft Affembly that was*held under the aufpi- 
ees of England, ‘of which at ‘vas’ the moft aficient 
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fottlement in the American hemifphere, the foun« 

dation of it having been laid by the famous Sir 
> Walter Raleigh, near two centuries before this final 

feparationtfrom its mother country. 

Having thus put an end to the Goverpor’s authds 
tity, they proceeded tothe election of deputies, wha 
met in contention, ‘and aflumed the disection of the 
Province, in the fame manner as had been“done in 
the Province of Maffachufet. After the example 

eof the New England people, the Virginians refigned: 
themteives with the moft implicit confidence tothe 
Management of their new governors. 

Their firft care was to put the Province in 2 pro- 
per ftate of defence. They raifed a confiderable 
body of men, and appojnted fonds to‘maintain them, 
and to defray other public charges. They pub-. 
lifhed, at the fame time, a juftification of the mea- 
dures they had taken, in which they attributed them 
tothe neceflity of providing for the immediate pre« 
tervation of their freedom, their property, and alB 
that was valuable, which were manifettly-endanger~ 
ed by the defigns that had unqueftionably been 
formed againft the juft aug long enjoyed rights of 
the Colonies.» They repeated the conclufions of the 
laft Affembly, declaring their loyal difpofition to- 
wards Great Britain; but afferting in the ftrongeft. 
terms their defermiination to fupport their lawful 
claims. againft all oppofers, and at whatever price it. 
fnight coft them. 

Ft now remafhed for Lord Dunmore, Stes the 
deprivation of his government, to confider in what 
manner he fhould conduct himfelf towards the peo 
ple who had caft off their.obedience. Sueh adhe« 
gents to him as had.by their activity made them- 
fglves unpopular, now repaired to him for fafery — 
Many of the flaves too deferted over to him: With 
thefe, aud the mare effectual affittapce of the pen ; 
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armed fhipping-on‘the coaft, He now propofed to 
keep.an eye upon the country, and to be in readi- 
nefsto lay hold of any feafonable opportunity of 
thwarting the defigns of the malcontents. The in- 
térfe€tion of Virginia by the many large 4nd navi- 
gable rivers, with which it is watered every where, 
madethis noedifficult tafk 5 as by mcang of thefe, 
its principal parts lie open at all times to the at- 
tempts of a kecn and vigilant enemy that is mafter 
at fea, 

With fuch view, he fitted out fome veffelsOt fuf- 
ficient force to alarm the inhabitants near the fhore, 
but not equal to any undertaking -of confequence. 
The truth was, that he was obliged to extort by 
tain force the provifions he wanted, as they refu- 
fed to fupply him with any. 

The Virginians complained, on the other Hand, 
that he often landed with an hoftile intent, fetting’ 
fire to houfesy deftroying plantations, carrying off 
the flaves, and feizing on perfons of the adverfe 
party. This compelled them to ftand more cares 
fully on their defence; and produced at laft conti+ 
hual fcenes of rapine and devaftation ; wherein lives 
were loft, and mifchief done to individuals; without 
effecting any material hurt or fervice to eitlier fide, 
and from which no reputation couldebe acquired to 
thofe who conduéted them. es 4s 

By degrees matters became more ferious. De- 
tachments of thofe troops levied by order of the 
Provincial Meeting, were riow orderéd to the fhotes 
of the rivers, and to the fea-coafts, which rendered 
attempts again{t the different fettlements more dif~ 
figuit and dangerous; gnd occafioned, of courte, 
more blood to be fpilt in them. Enmity was now 
rifen to fuch a height, that the ftridteft watchful 
neis was employed to cut off all means of fubfiftence 
trom the thipping. They edpid obtain none any. 
where but at the point of the fword. oN 
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Thus war, without any formal denunciation, was 
not the lefs real; and nothing. but the want of a 
more. confiderable force prevented it from being 
carried on with more vigour and effect. 

Having ‘however collected from fevergl quarters: 
fome tompanies of foldiers, the Governor deter- 
mined upon un enterprize of importance. Thiswas 
the burning of Hampton, a town with a good har- 
bour. His defign, through fome fiieans, came-to the 
hnquyledge of the inhabitants, who made what pre- 
rations wey could to obftruct it, by finking craft’in 
the place through which the fhipping muft pafs, and 
oppofing fuch other impediments as might -prevent 
alanding ; but the fhips forced their way through 
them, and proceeded to fire upon the place with- 
great fury. A body of rifie-men.now came oppor- 
tunely: to the affiftance of the town; thefe plied the. 
aMfailants with their mufketry from the fhore fo re~ 
folutely, and with fo much dexterity, that they com-: 
pelled them to retire with the lofs of one of their: 
veffels, oe 

A proclamation was. now publifhed by the Go- 
vernor, fetting forth, that as the civil laws were ho 
longer of force for the prevention of rebellion, and- 
the punifhment of traitors, it was become neceffary 
to fubfticute maytial law in itg room, for the fup- 
preffioa of diforderg throughout the Colony. All 
people able tobear arms were hereby fummoned to 
repair to the King’s ftandard, under the penalty of 
being reputed rebels; and the flaves, and fervants- 
of perfons under this-defcription, were declared free, 
on condition of theirtaking up arms in the King’s. 
fervice. - . 3 

This proclamation gave univerfal offence to alk. 
the people of America, Ag every Cofony, New. 
England only excepted, wag in a manner overrun, 
with Negro flaves, thetetting them Joofe upon their; 
anaftcis, was a meafure which excited abhorrence. 
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Jt was reprefented as a determination to carry refent< 
inent beyond the common. bounds of hgmanity, and 
the rules eftablifhed among civilized nations. . Ie 
was authorizing domeftic murders andaffafiinations, 
and encouraging the perpetration of alb’manner of 
barbarity. It involved in one common bufchery 
the mmocenp as well as the guilty : Negroes: could 
not diicriminate between the friends and foes to the 
Britifly governmen®¥ and might be led by their igs 
norance, or prompted by the defire of freedom 
either to fufpect, or pretend fufpicion of th royalty 
of their mafters, and from fuch motives. would-foc~ 
fake or rife upon them. : 

It was no lefs reprobatcd as impolitic in its genes 
zaltendencys It rethoved that neceflary Barrier of. 
fear and implicit obedience, which kept the blacks’ 
in fuch profound fubmiffion to. the white people,—. 
By fetting them at large, and prompting them te 

s face the whites with arms in their hands, .it taught 
them ideas of equality, and placedthem on a foot- 
ing with thofe whom they had been ufed to confider 
as their fuperiors in the very order of nature. 

‘The confequences of fuch ancmancipation were al= 
together equally obvious and terrible. -[t led to hors 
tors of every defcription. Self prefervation would na- 
turally fet the Colonifts on. theiracomftant: guard 
2gainft plots and machinations front thofe by ‘whons 
they were continually furrounded : thé leaft fulpiciow 
would oceafion the cxercife of feverities ¢  thefe 
would excite refentments, and. qui¢kly-be followed: 
by défertions, iufurrections, -and open defiance : 
all confidence would vanifh on either fide; downs 
right enmity and violence would fucceed; and no 
other hope of fatety would remain to either of the 

" parties, than in the utter extermination of the other.’ 
» Such was the lightjin- which the Americans ree 
Prefented this proclaination® which however was 
attended by none of the atrocious: effecks. acuta 
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been apprehended ; and férved much more to ex: 
afperate than to caufe them any effential preju- 


sdice. . 


” 


In the ntcan time Lord Dunmore was at Norfolk, 
a place of which the inhabitants, with thofe of the 
adjacént parts, were well'affegted to hiscaufe. He 
was joined ‘here by oreo haret numbers; “and he 
began to form hopes that he tho; radudfty be able 
to ete fuch a foiee, as fhould orate hie tocretore 
Penney of government throughout the whelé 
Provinc®. : 

But the ruling powers exerted themfelves with fo 
much diligence, thata large body was {peedily col- 
teed and put in motion againft him. On receiv- 
ing intelligence of this, hé pofted him(felf ata placd 
called thé Great Bridge, on the road to Norfolk, 
through which they were neceffitated to pafs in, 
marching to this town, Here he. threw up fome 
works, well lined with cannon, intending to make 
a refolute ftand with the whole force he coutd 
mufter,  * aki eee 

But this was very inconfiderable : he had'nd wore: 
than about’ two ‘hundred regulars; his remaining: 
ftrength confifted of an undifciplined affemblage a 
white and black people. With thefe, however, he 
eourageoufly refolved to encounter the enemy, who 


. were,now advancedwery near him, and had alfo caf’ 


up an intrenchment within the reach of his guns. 
After obferving each others motions during fome 
days, Lord Dunmore grew impatient of inaction, 
and formed a plan to ftorm their intrenchment.' 
Captain Fordyce, an officer of great bravery, com- 
manded. on this occafion, Jn the front of their’ 
works lay a narrow cauleway, which wasethe only 
avenue to them, The Caprain, at the head of a 
body of “grenadiers, advanced upon this path to~ 
their intrenchments, amd attacked them with aito-/: 
»Vou. I, No. 7..° Bad - - nithing® 
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nithing, refolucion. The enemies works were fa 
confiructed, that while he was attempting their 
front; his. own flanks were expofed to a fevere fire, 
The valour of this gallant officer, and’of the brave 
§nen that fgllawed him, met with unfurmountable’ 
obftacles: he was flain with a number of.them, 
Suck was the obftinacy with which they fought, 
and the danger of the fervice they went upon, that 
pot one individual among them efcaped without a 


waund, . 

They made good their retreat under thegsins of 
their own works, the enemy not venturing to purfue 
them, The-only prifoners made were fuch as, on ac- 
count of their wounds, were ynable to retire from 
the field, ‘Fhofe amang them who were natives af 
Britain, met with very civil ufage from the Provin. 
¢ials; bytthe natives of America experienced great 
feverity ; and were treated as men a hdd deterted 
their .own colours, ‘and fought under thofe of an 


enemy, j meth te Be 8 
- After this repulfe, the encampment at the Great 

ridge was broke up; and as the enemy was daily 
increafing ip number, ,and there appeared no rear 
fonable hope of being able to refift him, Lord Dun, 
more withdrew again to his fhipping, It was now 
equally numergus, and'crouded with people. of all 
denominations, who were hig adherents, aid wha . 
had fled to it as the only place af pratection from 
the refentment of the Provincial party. + 

While Lord-Bunmore was thus*exerting himfelf 

op the cqafts of Virginia, a plan was forming to in- . 
vadg it, together with the other fouthern colonies, 
on their back and inlagd parts, The people in thofe 
fettlements were confidered as ftrongly attached to 
the Englifh government, and it was expected that 
Aarge numbers of them would be difpofed-to take 
yp arms in its fuppoft, It was alfo fuppofed. that 
fome of the Indian tribes,in the ueig abeantiond of 
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thofe parts, might be brought to join them. All 
this would form a force fufficient to make an effets 

> tual impreffion on the ehemy, and toopen a paflage’ 
in the very heart of the Colonies, through which 
they might make aa irruption inte day ‘Province 
they chofe particularty 18 aftgek. ay 

Virginia*waa the Colony chiefly aimtd at"by this 
fcheme. The projector of it was Mr.‘Conelly, a 
Pennfylvanian, a matt completely ~qualified for its 
Rape in He was one of thofe reftlefs and daring - 
indiviatals that feemed born for the tempeftuous 
period they lived in, and with whom - America 
abounded at this time. : 

He communicated his proje&t to Lord Dunmore, 

with the aétivicy and sefolutenefs of whofe temper 
it perfectly correfponded. It met accordingly with 
his entire approbation; and Mr. Conelly fet out im- 
‘mediately to carry it forwards with all poffible ex- 
pedition. Through a multiplicity of obftacles he’ 
reached the back fcttlements, and there fount 
means to negotiate with great fecrecy, a treaty with 
the Indians fituated on the Ohio, and to bring’ over 
to his defign the people in thofé remote diftriéts, 
On his returning to Lord Dunmore with the intel- 
ligence of his fuccefs, he was difpatehed to Bofton 
with proper resommendations. Here he was coms 
miffioned by Genesal Gage to act in this bufinefs as 
Cotonel and Commander, with promifes of being 
thoroughty fupported, an . 
’ By, this plan it was agreed, that the Britith forces 
at Detroit, and the forts in its vicinity, with thofe 
that were ftationed im others of thofe diftant fettle- 
ments, fhould each furnifh as many mén a$-catiid - 
pofiibly be fpared. ‘With thefe, which avoutd-alto- 
gether form aconfiderable body, the Colonet was to 
proceed as early the pext faring‘as pra€ticable,‘te 
Pitfbyrgh; where.he avas to eftablith his head quar- 
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ters, till the difaffetted: party there was entirely fup- 
preffed, and the friends of government collected 
to,a:dufficient number to form them into regimentse- 
From Picfburgh he was to crofs the Allegany Moun- 
Sains, and penetrate into Virginia. Here, after 
leaving fort Cumberland ftrongly garrifoned, Ite was 
to fall downethe river-Potamack, and écize upon 
Alexandria, ,where it was concerted that Lord Dun- 
more fhould meet him with the fleet under his com- 
maad, and all the force he could gather. Alex 
dria was then to be ftrongly fortified, and-nttide a 
place of arms, and the centre of their operations, 
By thefe means the friends of government would be 
‘able. to declare themfelves without reftraint, and 
to form a general junction with facility ; and what 
was of more importance than all the reft, the com: 
munication between the northern and. fouthern Cor 
lonies would be effectually cut off. 4 

_ Such was the vaft and coniprehenfive plan pro» 
jected by Mr. Conelly. He had made a confider- 
able progrefs on his journey towards Detroit ; and 
swas now on the back frontiers of Maryland, and 
had feemingly efcaped fhe principal dangers, when 
he was untuckily difcovered by one, of thofe unex, 
petted accidents that fo often baffle the beft concert- 
ed defigns, . 

A tradefman with whom he was acquaintéd and 
had dealt, met him gn the road, and directly gave 
information to the neareft committee : he was im 
mediately feized apon fulpicion, afd’ his papers dif- 
eavered the whole defign. They were communi- 
cated ta the Congrefs, and the Calgne] was thrown 
into ‘prifon, - : Sr A phos 

In this manner was fruftrated a {cheme equally 
bold and judicioufly agranged, and which was now 
aimoft on the point of execution. It is not impro- 
hable that had be not been thhis aryefted in the ot 
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tlle of his career, Colonel Conelly, from the acute* 
nefs and activity of his charaéter, would have cons 
>. ducted the operations with which he was entrufted, 
with equal fkill and expedition; and would haye 
proved one of thé moft- dangerous etiemies whom 
the Congrefs would hate had-to éncounter v: 
In the rheah time;. the retreat of Lérd Dunmore 
from Norfolk, left that place entirely at*the mercy 
‘of the Provincials. The loyalifts-had been rather 
Scrat ae: their adverfaries during’ their. poffeffioa 

- of thofé parts : this feverity was now retorted upos 
them ; and all thofe who had remained on fhore ex 


perienced much ill treatment, and many mortificas 


tions; . 

The condition -of thofe who had fled for shelter 
‘on board the thipping was not lefs diftrefsful; as 
they-were'cut off from all communication athorey 
they were deftitute of means to provide themtelves 

with neceffaries, and were. reduced to the mot 
dreadful extremities: In fuch a fituation, the calls 
of nature rendered them defperate, and they ries 
glected no opportunity of venturing to land imevery 
place where they expected to find provifions. » This 
occafioned ptrpetual fkirmifhes between them ‘and 
i Provincial troops that lay in wait ‘to ‘intercept 
atheni, 8 7 ; = 
~ During thet tranfactions,a man of war of fume force 
arrived in Nerfolk harbour. - It was now refolved td 
infift upoh their permitting the fleet to be furnithed 
with neceffaries,and that they fhould defift from an- 
hoying the thipping with their mutketry, which only 
tended to the deftroying of men without neceffity, 
arid could hardly be siewed in any light but that of 
abfolute murder, * - : . 

'» The fact was; that the American foldiery, chiefly 


houfcs, and upon. tha a Oppofite to the ‘fhips 
q : 


3 Pings 


be of rifle-meg, ftariqning themfelves inthe 
cs 
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ping, took every eppertunity ef firing at the pecs 
ple pn board, and deftroyed {ame of them dil 

* Whe requifition made by the Governor was ac- « 
companied with.a menace to fire upon that part of 
the town frem which the annoyance came, in cafe _ 
they refufed to comply. But their anfwer was 4 per- 
emptory denial of botk his demands." In confe- 
quence of this, notice was given to the inhabitants 
of what was intended, that they. might previoufly 
remove themfeives out of pes : and ei eee 
ing them a due fpace of time for that purpote, that 
fide of the town was cannonaded which lay neareft 
the water, and a’ party of failors and marines was 
landed, the more effectually to fet fire tothe houfes 
am that quarter. oon. 

¥t was not the intention of Lord Dunmoie to ex 
tend the deftruction any further. The Provincials, 
at has been faid,.completed it, by fetting fire toe 
thofe parts that kay at a diftance from the water- 
fide, and which, as the wind was favourable to 
them, would from their fituation have efcaped the 
conflagration. It has even been pofitively afferted, 
that almoft at the very moment the houfes near the 
fhore were fet on fire, the flames were alfo perceived 
in feveral parts that were fartheft from them, and 
that they were burnt by the direction of the Virgi-. 
nian Congrefs itfelf, in order to put’ ap end at once 
to all hopes in the loyalifts of receiving any aid from 
that plaée. . 

- In this unforturiate manner was deftroyed' one of 
the fineft towns in Virginia, and the firft for commerce 
and opulence. The computation of the damage 
done on this-occafien, amoufited to between three 
and four hundred thoufand pounds. Before this 
difafter, its condition was fo flourifhing, that the 
. afinual rents of the howfes exceeded: ten tHoufand 


pounds, 
S¢ 
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So great became now the inveteracy td the loyal: 
ifts, that in order to deprive them of all means of 
> fuftenarice, the plantations -of- which the fituation 
expofed them to incurfions froni the thipping, were 
totally deftroyed, and the- inhabitants-compelled. tg 
remdve up the-country- with their cattle, arid all the 
effects they.eould carry off. ~ eos 
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Franfuttions in North and South Carolina,. ond in 
: Maffachufet. 


175° 


Wt LE Virginia was fuffering in this ss 
manner from inteftine diffentions, iten€igh- 
bours, the Carolinas, were much in tke fame.dif- 
tracted ftate.. In North Carolina, Governor :Mar- 
tin, a gentlentan of great vigour and activity, was 
involved in perpetual contefts with the vasious com- 
mittees and affociations it had’ formed, amd efpe- 
cially with the Provincial Congrefs. He wasaccue 
fed of having, like Lord Dunmore, endeavoured to. 
excite a rebellion. ameng the negroes; and upon 
that, and other charges, he was declared a public 
enemy to the Colonies, and te that particularly of 
which, as Governor, he ought to have had the in- 
tereft moft at heart ; and all perfons were, in con- 
pares interdicted from any communication with 
int, 

He replied to this declaration by 4. bold and fpi- 
rited proclamation ; wherein he clesred himfelf of’ 
malevolence to the Province, and juftified his con« 
duct by a varicty of reafons: animadverting at the 
fame time with the utmoft freedom ad pointednefs, 
upon all their proceedings, and reprobating them 
as inimical to peace, ‘and repugnant to the duty and 
obedience which they owed to Great Britain, and 
tending manifeftly to. breed iff blood, and kindle 
fedition and"rebéllion. ,.. | 

- The wrath and refentipent of the Provincial Con- 
grefs was provoked to “uch atpitch by this procla~_ 
mation, that they voted it alibel of the moft ‘inju-, 

: signs 
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rious and defamatory nature; loaded it with every 
opprobrious epithet they could devite, and ordered 
-itto be publicly burned by the common exccus 
tioner. : 

Notwithftending the violence and enmity of tht 
Congtefs, the Governor entestained. a full expecta- 
tion of being-able to defeat their defignss Hestrong= 
ly relied on the loyalty of thofe who wers fettled im 
the interior parts of the Province, and fuehras had 
aseely emigrated from Scotland, who were chieily 
Highlanders, a brave and hardy race of men.++ 
‘With thefe he doubted not to form a numerous bo- 
dy of firm and determined adherents, to whom the 
Congrefs would not find it in-their power to oppofe 
anequalforce. |. .- : 
. While arrangements were forming to bring them 
together, he thogh it prudent, for his own per- 
Sonal fecurity, to tortify his refidence at Newberny 
in order to prevent a furprize from people, whofe 
inveteracy he was apprehenfive might prompt then 
to offer him fome infelt. His intention was to re- 
plenith ic with warlike ftores, and to ftrengthen it 
do well, as to fet all attempts againft him at defi« 
ance. He had partly executed his defign, when, 
on the moving in of fome guns, a fufpicion of it 
arofe, followed immediately. by an infurreétion; 
Which appeare@ fodangerous, that he found it moft 
advifable inftantly to withdraw, and fhelter himfelf 
on board an armed veffel. - 

The populace rufhed into his houfe in fearch of 
what they fufpected, and difcovered accordingly 
gunpowder and ball, with other military f{tores; 
concealed under-ground, inthe garden. This con: 
firmed the furmifes that had been {pread concern- 
ing his hoftile intentions, and he was now regarded 
asa man with whom it was Ro longer neceflary, or 
proper; to keep any n@afures. ; 

. « th. 
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In the mean time, fimilar methods of proceeding” 
were adopted throughout this Province as in the 
other Colonies. An upper council, and committees 
of fafety, were nominated, and every other regula- 
fion made ghat was judged requifite for goed-order 
and government. They provided in the faméman- 
ner fowthe public defence, by calling out the mi- 
Kitia, and*raifing additional forces. They aéteds 
in short, with the fame {pirit and determination as 
their neighbours. They framed a public addrefee> 
all the fubjects of the Britifh empire, in fie fame 
ftile as thofe that have already been mentioned, de~ 
claring their readinefs to be reconciled upon confti« 
tutional terms, and their refolution to admit of no 
other. eee 

In South Carolina the like difturbances prevailed. 
The people charged their Governor, Lord Williami 
Campbell, who-had oppofed their proceedings with» 
great fpirit and perfeverance, with having : treated 
with the Indians for: their affiftance againfs them, 
and induced the inhabitants: of the back-fettlements 
to attack their countrymen. The commotions 
raifed upon this occafign were fo violent, that he 
was compelled to retreat on board a tan of war. 

After his departure, they took the government 
into their own hands > and, in ordeyto obyiate any | 
danger that might arife from the negotiations that 
had been carried on with the back fet#lers, they de- 
puted Mr. Drayton to confer with them, a gentle+ 
man famous for hts oppofition to thé Britifh govern~ 
ment, and at that time the moft popular man in the 
Province. He proceeded tothat part of the coun- 
try at the head of a confiderable body of men. Aw 
agreement ,was accordingly entered into betweert 
both parties ; in which all. differences were fettled 
to their mutual fatisfaQion ; the back-fettlérs bind- 
ing themfelves tp a peaceable flemeanour, ang in ng 
thape to op}efe the meafures that fhould Ve a orn 
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by the Provincial meeting, nor to afford any affitt- 
ance tothe Britith military. In other refpects they 
~awere left at freedom to a& as they deemed it moft 
expedient for their own welfare. “They were to be 
permitted to remain perfectly neutral inthe prefeify 
quarfel between Great Britain and the Colonies, and 
were by nosmeans to be fubject to any detriment for 
refufing to efpoufe their caufe. ° ‘ 
Having delivered themifelves from all apprehen- 
<Geus on that quarter, their next bufinefs was to fete 
tle a fom of government. They appointed a couns 
cil of fafety to confift of thirteen members, whe 
were to be affitted in cafes of difficulty and impor- 
tance, by a committee of one hundred. Hearing, 
at the fame time, that preparations were making in 
England which’ were particularly levelled at this 
Colony,’ they neglected no means to putitin a pof- 
sture of defence, by raifing forces, diligently train- 
ing them, and efpecially by fortifying Charles Town 
jn the ftrongeft manner they were able. - 

During thefe tranfattions in the fouth of the Cone 
tinent, the military operations in the north {tilt 
continued, though not with the fame vigour as at 
the commeneement of the campaign. The Britifh 
troops in Bofton were too much diminifhed, and 
weakened, thraugh ficknefs and fatigue, to under: 

* take any ‘hazar¥ous attempt; and the Provincials 
thought, on the other hand, that they did enough 
in keeping them clofe confined in that town: 

In the beginhing of October," Generat Gage rev 
figned the command of the Britith forces to Generat 
Howe, anid took his departure for England. Thenew 
commander in chief had ingumerable difficulties to 
contend with. The number of mal-contents among 
the inhabitants was very great ; and they made it 
their centinual bufinefs to canvey the fpeedieft intel- 
ligence of all that.watranfacted in the town, totheir 
friends without. This from the fiy lkon and ex- 

. ss : tenfivenefs 
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tenfivenefs of the place, and other circumftances, it 

was impoffiblé to prevent. A fearcity of freth pro- 

vifions ftill continued, which was diftreffingly felts 
‘by the garrifon, the fick efpecially, who were very 

fiumerous.« The rooted antipathy of the generality 

of the natives, made it exceedingly difficult té diferis 

mindte between the’ well and the ill-affeéted, and 

prevented any dependence being placed on either. 

Thus the prudence and fagacity of the commander 

in chief was fecorded by none of thofe helps, deat 
would in his cafe have proved moft ufeful“ind effi« 
eacious. He could truft thoroughly hone but his 

own people, in thofe exigencies that required moft 
information and advice, 

In order to obviate, as afectually as it lay in his 
power, the dangers arifing from this perpetual com- 
rhunication, and to prevent as much as poftible the 
facility with which it had been carried on hitherto 
9 proclamation was iflued, by which the inhabitants 
were forbidden to quit the town without permiffion, 
on pain of fuffering military execution if difcovered 
and feized, and to be arraigned as guilty of treaé 
ton if they thould effect their efcape, and to forfeit 
their effects. Such as obtained a licenfe to depart, 
were prohibited, under heavy penalties, from tak+ 
ing with them above a certain quantity of money, 
An affociation was alfo direéted to ke formed, by 
which thofe who remained in the town; were bound 
to act imits defence: fuch of them as wefe thought 
proper to be felected for that purpéfe, were to be 
divided into companies, and properly armed and 
difciplined ; the others were to contribute a fun 
of money in licu of their perignal fervice. 

It had bgen hoped by fome friends to governs 
ment, that at the expization of the time for which 
the Provincial foldierggwere inlifted, the rfiajority 
would returg to their fiomies ater fo long and un 
ufual an al +. The terra was now approaching, 

and 
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and ‘the Congrefs itfelf was not without its fears 
upon this account. For the preventing of an cvent, 
athat would have been. fo prejudicial to their caufe, 
they deputed a committee of their moft popular and 
refpected members, -to co-operate wigh Generat 
Wathington in keeping the continental army froma 
difbanding.» In this they fuéceeded to.thein, fullett 
expectations. The whole army re-inlifted for the 
term of atwelvemonth, * Pia 
«what -object which the Colonies found it moff 
difficulteto compafs in their military exertions, was 
the procuring a fufficiency of gunpowder. The 
want of it prevented the execution and the attempt 
of many a defign. They had been uncommonly 
induftrious in the preparation of the feveral ingre~ 
cients ofwhich this*manufa@ure is compofed; but ° 
time only could bring this refource to that ftate of 
abundance which was at prefeat fo much needed, 
Mean while their chief fupplies were from abroad i 
but they came in very flowly, and amidft a multiy 
tude of obftacles, ‘Tehe communication with thofe 
European coyntries from whence it was to. be had, 
was intercepted, and the navigation of their own 
shipping was. fo diligently “traced, and fo clofely 
watched, that the importation of this indifpenfible 
neceflary, was attended with every kind of difficulty 
"and difcouragemeny. 

As a proot fo what extremities they were reduced 
from the fcantinefs of gunpowder, fome of their 
own officers, it~has_ been fad, aeknowledged, that 
while they lay before Botton, they were at one time 
fa thort, that had they been attacked, they muft 
immediately have fled, and difembodied themfelves: 
At Bunker's Hill afd Lexington, many had ex- 
pended their whale ftock betore the Bufinefs was 
over, 4 Z . : . 

Ta remedy fo effenrial a deticiency, no efforts were 
fpared, and na expediengs left untried he {witteg 

failing 
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failing veffels were difpatched to the coaft of Guinea, 

in Atrica, where they purchafed all the powder 

that was to be fold among the European fhippinge 
that was trading along the fhores of that extenfive 

€ountry : ghey bought it under pretence of making 

Up their own affortments of articles for the trade of 

that«cauntry ; and they went away wnfufpetted. 

Another fipply was brought from the ifland of Ber- 

muda, where the crew ofa veffel, fent for that pur- 

pote, landed in the night, and plundered the magw-- 
zine, that lay at fome diftance from the gown, of , 
all the powder it contained. : 

In default of a€tion between the regulars and the 
Provincials at Bofton,,a predatory war was now car- 
ried on along the coaft of New, England, which re- 
fembled, in fome meafure, that which the people 
of Virginia were experiencing upon their ovn shores, 
and arofe alfo from fimilar motives, the néceffity a& 
procuring freth- provifions. As the inhabitants 
were no:lefs refraétory and violent in'their condua, 
and exercifed all the refiftance they were able, the 
confequence was, that they were treated accafion- 
ally with equal feverity, 

Among other places that fuffered in the courfe of 
thefe hottilities, was the town of Falmouth, fituated 
in Cafco Bay, in the. Province of Main, whith is 
the name given to the northerp farts of ‘Maffa-* 
chufet, from which it is divided by the Colony of 
New Hampfhire. It was a commercial thriving 
place, confifting of about five huntred houfes. Its, 
harbour was particularly commodious for its proxi- 
mity to thofe parts of the country, where fhip tim- 
ber was plenty ; and-it,was here the fhipping from 
England took in yearly a large quantity of mafts, 
efpecially for the navy., A veffel was lying here,at 
this time for that very purpofe: a difference un- 
happily arofe akout the loading pf her, which oc- 
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Jength, that in refentment for the peoples beha- 
viour, a refolution was taken to deftroy the town, 
which was effected accordingly, after notice had 
been given td the inhabitants to remove with what 
effects they could carry of. ‘e . 
._ The deftruétion of Falmouth was grievoufly ré 
fented by the Provincials. The Congrefs of ,Maffa- 
chufet, which was then fitting at Watertown, de- 
termined immediately to take every poffible meafure 
fox the protection of their coaft, and with that in- 
tent paffed an act for granting letters of marque and 
reprifal, and. erected Courts of Admiralty for the 
trial and adjudication of all Britith prizes brought 
into their harbours. ‘ ‘ 

To qualify, in fome refpeét, fo daring a meafure, 
they declared at thé fame time, that their fole in« 
tention was to guard their fea coafts from violence 

~and dépredation, and to fecure the navigation of 
their own veflels : to this end thofe thips only were 
liable to be captured, that brought fupplies to the 
forces that were acting againft them, ~ . ; 
. While hoftilities were thus carried on by land, 
and preparations were making to extend them to the 
fea, numbers of individuals in America were zea- 
loufly ftriving, by means of their connections in 
England, to avert the confequences that muft ine- 
“*yitably tnfue from a continuation of the unnatural 
war entered ipto by Great Britain and her Colonies. 
They repyefented the evident danger of adding frefh 
caufes of.irritation to a people who were already 
fufficiently exafperated. Thcir affe€tions, though of 
Jong ftanding in favour of a country from which 
they originated, were now almoft broken, and hung 
on fo flender a thread, that little was wanting to 
cifconneét them from England for evef. No time 
was to be loft in healing the wound, while it might 
yet be clofed ; but noweliance was to be placed upon - 
diftant hepes ; the qaargel was nét of a nature to 
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be made up whenever Britain fhould think praper. 
The feafon for aétion was beginning to draw to- 
wards an end; the Americans would employ that. 
leifure in pondering upon the future, fad reflecting 
en the paft; the events of the prefent campaign had 
Been rather favourable to them ; and the profsect of 
the ixcgeafing enmity 6f Britain, from ite vat prepa-, 
vations ageinit them, might, in all likelihood, drive 
them into meafures, which, if once adopted, would 
fet reconciliation at a woeful-diftance. oe 
They ftill, however, difclaimed all ideas of that 
tendency : they unanimoufly protefted that they 
took up arms with no other intent, than. to. main- 
tain their rights, and .to obtain a redrefs of griev~ 
ances: they looked: no further at prefent: a fepa- 
vation from the parent ftate was an objece foreign 
ta their withes ; but if the difpute ftill laffed, who 
could tell how it would terminate ? If bloodthéd con-. 
tinued much longer, habitual enmity would oblite« 
rate all former friendthip, and become at laft fami 
liar to their feclings. . : 
* Such was the matter of the epiftolary reprefen- 
tations that were continually arriving from Ames 
rica; but whatever imfpreffion they.might make 
upon thofe to’ whom they were addreffed, they pro-. 
duced no-effect with thofe perfons whofe influgnee 
would have been ferviceable in pgortioting fhé enda’’ 
for which they were written. A S 
In theanidft of thofe violent fcenes thatewere atts. 
ing in America, remonftrances of thés kind-were not 
uufrequent even to the gentlemen of the army itfelf. 
The pevfon who chiefly excited the attention of the 
public on this account, was General Lee, whofe 
lettters to Lord Perey and Gefieral Burgoyne, were: 
originals in their kind, and fully exhibited the pe~ 
€yliar difpofition of that celebrated officer. « —”. 
- While thefe conciliatory attempts were made on 
the one hand, .a Eurcumftange fhat much contribute, 
se oH 
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ed on the other to embitter and alienate the minds 
of both parties in America, was the acrimonious 
~Mtile of their, public correfpondence, As the letters 
that paffed between them were often occafioned by 
€rron¢ous reports, and: miftated facts, they were of 
courfe dictated fometimes by the keeneft anger and 
refentment¥ and produced the like emotigns th thofe 
to whom they were direéted. : et 
The rancour that always accompanies a civil wars 
~rendered individuals on both fides extremel y impatix 
ent at afy deviation from the friendly treatment, 
to which, by habits of long intimacy, they were 
reciprocally accuftomed. Every proof of enmis. 
ty, however flight, {till wag -heavily felt, as pro- 
ceeding from thofe. who were once. friends and 
affociateg, From motives of this kind, the par 
ties who complained of being aggrieved, were apt, 
ain the bitternefs. of their impatience, and invete- 
racy, frequently to aggravate the caufes of their 
fomplaints: this of courfe inflamed the ‘minds of 
thofe who were intereffed in protecting them from itt 
ufage, and engaged them to efpoufe their defence 
with all the warmth of indignation, 
A remarkabte inftance of this nature happened at 
Bofton, while invefted by the Provincial army, and 
, prodiged thofeememorable létters between the re- 
ipective commanders, of which fo much notice was 
taken at the time, and which created fuch a diver- 
fity of options concerning their merits and pro- 
piety. * / ° 
That with which General Wathington.clofed his 
correfpondence with General Gage, was conceived 
in ternis of ‘peculiar Apiritednefs and -energy, and 
drew’a ftrong pidure of his character and princi- 
ples, as well as of thofe thas animated his country=~ 
men at that time. a ~ 
“* Whether,” faid%he, “ Britith or American 
mercy, fortitude, and patience, are moft pre-emi- 
>®on. I. No. 7. Ee ment 
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nent-—whether our victorious citizens, whony the 
hand of tyranny has forced into arms to defend thew 
property and freedom, or the mercenary mftru-. 
ments of lawlefs domination, avarice, and revenge, 
“Heft deferve the appellation of rebels, and the pu- 
nifhment of that cord, which your affected clemency 
has Forhorir to inflict—whether the authority under 
which I ft is ufurped, or founded upon the genu- 
ine principlesof liberty, fuch confiderations are al- 
together foreign to the fubject of our correfponde 
ence. I purpofely avoid all political difquifition 5 
nor fhall I avail myfelf of thofe advantages which 
the facred caufe of my country, of liberty, and 
human nature, give rae over you; much lefs thall 
T ftoop to retort any inve@ive,”. ; 

After juftifying the Provincials from ‘the cruel 
treatment of the prifoners, imputed to, them, 
* you advife me,” faid he, “ to give fiee operae 

jon to truth, to punith mifreprefentation and fal{- 

‘cod. Hf, experienee ftamps value upon counfel, 
your’s muft have a weight ‘which few can claim: 
you beft can tell how far the convulfions which have 
brought fuch ruin on,both countries, and fhaken 
the mighty empire of Britain to its foundation, may 
be traced to thefe malignant caufes. 

“ You affect, Sir, to defpife all rank pet de- 
rived from the fame fource with-ySyr owns" | can 
not conceive one mere honourable shan that which 
flows from the uncorrupted choice of ¢ brave and 
free people, the *pureft fource arid original foun- 
tain of all power. Far feom making it a plea for 
cruelty, a mind of true magnanimity, and enlarged 
ideas, would comprebend agd-refpect it.” 

Such were the principal parts of this eelebrated 
Jetter, which was by the Americans reprefented as 
ihe completeft model rf the ftile becoming his fta- 
tion, and the eccafion to whfch dt was adapted, and 
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Earope-where it was read, and even in England it- 
felf, as the only anfwer he could make in his prefent 
-circumftances, : 

- In this letter General Wahingten boafted, not: 
unjuftly, that fas from being obliged to sompel, of 
to requctt the affiftance of any of his countrymen, 
he was rather embarraffed with the numbers*who. 
crouded te his camp, from the fole impfite of love 
to their country. : * . 
> Certain it is, that without adverting to the reéti-- 
tude or ¢rroneoufhefS of their notions, the Ameri-+ 
cans were at ‘this period animated with the fulleft’ 
perfuafion that they were ating the part of true. 
patriots, and combating for thofe objects which are 
held facred and inviglable in ail countries, 

~ It is rfo lefs true, that they were countenanced 
and upheld in this perfuafion by all the European 
‘world. Compofitions of every kind were publithed 
in their favour; their caufe was ‘maintained by a 
number of works in profe, and poems were writtdh 
in praife of their valout and fuccefles. The French, 
2s already obferved, were not only the foremoft of, 
‘any. people in their fecret encouragement, and open 
applaufe and vindication of the Americans, but loft 
No opportunity of exercifiug their natural vivacity, 

yponsthig fubject in a variety of ways. They cele- 
brated every. fortuate event that befel the Provin- 
cials, not oniy in odes and -epic ftrains, but in a 
multiplicicy of fongs, epigrams, and ftanzas, and. 
, other productions of a fimilar nature. j 
With fo many inducements before them, it is by 
Ro means furprizing the Americans fhould feel and 
exprefsfuch uncommon warmth and vehemence 
upon every occafion, and become perfest enthufi- 
ats in a caufe wherein they, confidered their duty 
and theif intereft as equally soncerned, and to ne- 
_ glect the defence af waich, they viewed in the dou- 
ble:light 6f treafon and eimpiety. When adtuated 
, - Beg by 
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by fuch motives, men are never lukewarm and re 
mifs;-and thefe were unqueftionably the rulin: 
principles in America at this time. . aa 

The force and animation that accompanied their 
dfcuffion of public matters, fhowed how deeply 
they were affected by shem, and with what weight 
and ferfouels they dwelt upon their thoughts, and 
took up the’ whole of theiy ftudy and attention. 

A ftrong fpecimen of the maxims and fentiments 
by which they were governed, was exhibited in a+ 
famous fpeech made by one.of the Delegatts to the. . 
Continental Congrefs of the prefent year, on the 
necefhity of their taking up arms. 

«© The great God,” faid he, ** who is the fearch- 
er of all things, will witnols for me, that I have 
fpoken from the bottom and purity of my*heart.— 
It is an arduous confideration we are now upon, and 
furely we have confidered it earneftly. I may think 
of every gentleman here, as I know of myfelf. For 
feven years paft, this queftion has filled the day 
with anxious thought, and the night with care. 
—The God, to whom we appeal, muft judge 
us. If the grievanceseof which we complain did 
not come upon us unprovoked, am unexpected, 
when our hearts were filled with refpectful affection 
for our parent ftate, 4nd with loyalty to opr King, 
let flavery, the worft of humagific, be our por- 
tion! Nothing lefs than feven years of infulted 
complaints, and reiterated wrongs, coulé have fha- 
ken fuch rooted’ fentiments. Unhappily for us, 
fubmiffion and flavery are the fame; and we have 
only the melancholy alternative left, of refiftance,. 
or of ruin. ° . 

The laftepetition of this Congrefs to the King, 

scontained all that our wnhappy fituation could fug- 
eft. It reprefented oar grievances, impléred_re- 
drefs, and profetfed our readfue& to contribyte for 
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‘the general wants, to the utinoft of our abilities, 
when conftitutionally required.” 

- »He then adverted to the fate of that petition, 
and the determination of Parliament to concur with. 
the-miniftry in pronouncing the Congres an illeggt 
affembly, and their grievances meer pretences. 

“* T forbear,” continued lie, “to emter jpto’a de- 
tail of thofe a€ts, which, from their atfctioulnels, 
mutft be felt and remembered for ever. They are 

- catculated to carry fire and fword, famine and defo- 
lation through thefe flouifhing Colonies. The ex- 
tremes of rage and revenge againft the worft of ene- 
mies, could not dictate meafures more defperate and 
deftructive. 5 . 

There are fome peeple who tremble at the ap- 
proach 6f war: they fear that it muft put an ine- 
vitable ftop to the further progrefs of thefe Colo- 

-nies, and ruin irretrievably thofe benefits which 
the induftry of almoft two centuries has called 
forth from this once favageland. I may commehd 
the anxiety of thofe’ men, without praifing their 
eenra - 

; ar, like other evils, is,often wholcfome. The 
waters that feagnate, cotrupt; the ftorm that works 
the ocean into rage, renders it falutary; Heaven 


_ has "given us nothing unmixed : the rofe is not with- 


out.the thorn”*War calls forth the great virtues 
and efforts, which would fleep in the gentle bofom 
of peace.* It exercifes thofe talents, which if uns 
employed, are no better than if they did not exit: 
it opens refources which would lie concealed under 
the inactivity of tranquil times; it roufes and en- 
lightens ; it produces animation, energy, enterpri- 
fingnefs, and fuccefs.- é 

» Let us confult hiftery—Did not the Grecian rex 
publice profper amid costinual warfare? ‘Their 
profperity, their {plendour, and theix power, arofe © 
from the’animating {ist of war. Did not Rome, 
ms : ~ E¢.3 the 
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the miftrefs of the world, attain her greatnefs by 

the fame means? Trace back the hiftory of ov 

parent ftate; whether you view her arraying Angles , 
_againft Danes, Saxons again{ft Normang, the Barons’ 
pgainft defpotic Princes, or the civil wars of the 

Yed and white Rofes, or thofe between the na- 

tion andl the,Stuarts, you fee her in a fate of almoft 

continualswarfare. But amidft her civil conten- 

tions, -the flourifhed and* grew ftrong; trained in 

them, fhe fent her hardy legious forth, and plant-, 
ed the ftandards of England on the battlements of 

aris, . . z 
“© The beautiful fabric pf her canftitutional liv 
berty was reared and, cemented in blood, From 
this fulnets of her ftrength thofe {cions iffued, which 
taking deep root in this fruitful foil, have reared 
their heads, and fpread abroad their branthes like 
the cedars af Lebanon, nN 

Why fear wé then to purfuc through apparent 
evil real gaod? The war upon which we are“to en- 
ter is necéflary, and therefere juft, Men. whofe 
only hope is in their arms, havea right to take them . 
up, We fight to prevent our country, brought to- 
fuch beauty through the infinite toiLand hazard of 
our forefathers and ourfelves, from becoming the 
prey of that more defolating, cruel fpoiler, ¢han 
war, peftilence, and famine,—gh#Jute Me, ande 
lawl: extortion ! : rials, 

‘* Our fufferings have been great; ourgndurance 
long :—-Every effort of paticnce,ecomplaint, and 
fupplication, has been exhaufted. Let us. there- 
fore confult only how we fhall defend our liberties 
with dignity and fuccefs. Our -parent ftate will 
then think us worthy ‘of hers when the fees, that 
together with her liberty, we inherit her rigid refo- 
‘Yytion of maintaining ff againft all invades. She 
galls us her childred ; fot us ky the fpiritednefs of 

* 8 our 
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eur behaviour, give her reafon to pride. herfelf ia 
the relationthip.” 
Such was the ftile and method of arguing in ufe 
“arhong the Americans at this time. It communica- 
ted itfelf from the higheft to the loweft clafles 
amegg them. Jt was the language of Congrefs, and 
of every Provincial Meeting. throughout the conti- 
nent: it was that of all private. companies. Men 
feemed regardlefs of all other objects bat thote which 
related to their prefent fituation. Fhe hiftories. of 
“ gil fortunate oppofitions to tyrannical power were 
now read, and ftudied with uncommon afliduity-— 
The revolutions that had eftablifhed popular liberty 
on the ruins of oppreffion, were pointed out ta 
public obfervation; and the refiftance that broughs 
them ahout, was held out for their imitation. Alt 
the parallel circumftances that reprefented 2 fimili- 
tude between themfelves and thofe nations that had 
* ftruggied for their freedom, wers laid before them, 
particularly thofe which the hiftory of England af< 
forded. . *; 
It was chiefly upon the precedents they found jn 
. this, they built the propriety and lawfulnefs of their 
refiftance. It was, faid they, full of encouragements 
and authoritiés in their favour. The reigns of the 
Plantagenets, and of the Tudors, afforded a fufi» 
-« Cieritynamber., But without looking back fo far, 
the example $f thofe refolute Englithmen who with- 
ftood the deugns of Charles the Firft, was, in their 
opinion, the moft appofite cafe to their own.’ 
- It was at this time, faid they, the dodtrine of 
oppofition to unlawful power was beft underftgod, 
and moft properly exerted. Since that era, it had 
been fully and explicitly. sftablithed, not only in 
meer theory, but in conftant prattice- The Eng- 
ith hiftory from that period is a perpetual confirm 
ation of the perfuafion of che -people: of Epglaad, . 
that government ~wasinftituted folely for the bene= 
- . Leg ; . fit 
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fit of the governed, and that all ideas of a different 
tendency, are inconfiftent with the common-fenfe 
and feelings of mankind. 

To this perfuafion the Revolution «vas owing, - 
‘apd the fettlement ot the Crown in the Hanover 
line. Both*thefe events were authdrifed by thesde- 
termipation of the peogie, to fuffer no inconveni- 
ences ffem 4 compliance with the abfurd tenet, 
that an hereditary right-fubfifted in the indivi- 
duals of particular families, to govern that com- | 
munity, of which, from a concurrence of. caufes, 
they happened to become the principal metnbers. 

But England was not the only country that afford- 
ed inftances of the refolution taken by the commu- 
nity, to endure no oppreffion. .Two illuftrious 
ftates in Europe owed their eXiftence and prpfperity 
to the conduct now adopted by America. ‘The in- 
habitants of Switzerland, and thofe of the Seven | 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, had preceded 
them in the fame noble career. They too had been 
opprefied, and had by courage and perfeverance, 
not only refifted oppreffion, but caft off the yoke of 
the oppreffor. ‘ 

The cafe of the laft of thefe two nations bore a 
remarkable fimilitude to their own. They had long 
endeavoured by peaceable means to obtain a redygefs 
of their many grievances. They Hid petétiefied, 
they had remoftrated ; they. had p' cadad their eaufe 
with coolnefs and moderation ; they had ufed every 
argument, and every entreaty to pyevail on their 
oppreffors to defift from ill ulage : they even fub- 
mitted to feverities, rather than be thought fedi- 
uous, and patiently bowed their necks beneath a 
weight of calamities, that had almoft crufhed them,. 
before they oould bring themfelves to make a ftand 
againft their tyrants. © : ° 

It was not until they-fWere duly convinced, that 
patience only feryed to hardes tht hearts of their 

© ‘ unfecling 
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‘unfeeling rulers, and to encourage them to proceed 
tn their defpotic meafures, that they took at laft 

, the refolurion to remain no longer in a ftate of paf- 
fivenefs andeforbearance, which:-had occafioned an, 
accumulation of diftrefs upon them, and expofod 
thetteno lefs to contempt than to harfh treatment? 

Taught by repeated ex’ptrience, that ac@uief- 
cence under injuries is always followed bytheir re- 
petition, they began by laying afide their obedience 

. to illegal decrees, and by drawing the {word in de- 
fence oftheir juft rights; ftill however profeffing 
allegiance to their fovereign, and willingnefs to lay 
down their arms, on condition of being reinftated 
in the privileges of which they had been depiived. 

But thefe offers were rejected with a haughtinefs, 
that compelled them,’ much dgainft their will to 
continue,the refiftance they had begun. No miti- 

. gation*of*the tyranny they had endured was expeét- 
ed, and the moft dreadful menacts were thrown out 
againft them: cruelty and inhumanity in the ex- 
treme, accompanied she hoftilities that*were exer= 
cifed againft them, and no hopes remained of any 

-fincere reconciliation. In fuch circumftances, it 
would have heen the heighf of imprudence to truft 
men who had been guilty of fuch enormities, and 
hadgthereby fogfeited all regard and confidence, and 

recoulte be viewhd in no other light than that of a 
bloedy and bgrbarous enemy, 

ae by thefe motives, they determined at’ 
length tahave secourfe to the laf} remedy of an ag- 
grieved and oppreffed people, to caft off the yoke 
that galicd them, to take the management of their 
affairs into their own hands, and to declare them- 
felves independent ard tree. 

They fulfilled their determination fecordingly, ° 
and hag no caufe to repent it. They maintained® 
their independence wjth a fPirit and fortitude that 
faced “all pbftacles® t cy ftruggled*againft a power 

incom- 
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incomparably fuperior to their own, with. a perfe-- 
verance that rendered them proof againft all hard 
Ships; and after a conteft that aftenifhed the world 
by its duration, they came out of it at laf completely 
‘¥jCtorious, and eftablithed a commonwealth, which, 
tor.the extcht of territory it poffefits, is the eoft 
populous, the moft opetent, and the moft powerful 
flate, tfe, ever was recorded in hiftory.° : 
- Such were the reprefentations and arguments laid 
before the peojfle of America, to encourage them 
to act with firmnefs aad refolution in the meafures 
they had adopted. Though they were nof invited 
in a direct manner to go the fame lengths the Dutch. 
had done, yet they were fo fully reminded of them, 
that it was eafy to perceive at what the citation of 
them aimed at; and that by’ feafoning thejr minds 
with reflections of this nature, they would be duly. 
prepared for the execution of that great defign, 
which was now agitating in the councils of their 
leaders, . aaerer 
- In order further to animate ghem, the aétual fitu- 
ation of England, and the character of the Englith 
at the prefent day, was drawn with that height of 
colouring which was meit favourable to. the views 
of America. England was defcribed*as deriving all 
its greatnefs.and imporytance from its dominiong in 
that continent. Its principal tradgZand opudénce 
arofe from that quarter. -It had, diging the daft 
triumphant war, enabled Britain to overcome her 
ancient and moft formidable enemigs. I? had fup- 
plied her military and marine with fome of her 
bravett foldiers and ftouteft failors. America-had, 
at that time, covered the Weft Indian ocean with 
her trading veffels and her prwateers, and was be- 
come herfelfan object of terror to all the enemies af 
€sreat Britain. e ‘c ° 
The -bafe imputatio&. of timidity and* back- 
wardnefs in milMary affairs, gad*bcen thrown. ont 
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merely to encourage the Englifh commonalty to-en- 
4Jift in thofe regiments that were intended to'be eme 
ployed againftthem, Thefe who knew the Amefti- 
gins, wereemply convinced that in thofe qualifi- 
cations that conftitute a good foldier, ‘they were ky 
No nseans deficient, and were equal, if fot fupeper, 
to the Englith themfelves.*+Of what was thg’bulk 
of the Englith army made up, but of thé very re. 
fufe of the nation? The laborious working, indivi- 
_ duals knew their intereft too well, to give up their 
liberty and a comfortable livelihood, for fo flavith 
a proletion. . va 
When trained and difciplined in the tactics now 
moft prevalent, ftill their {uperiority was a master 
of great doubt. In the field of competition with 
America, Britain’ lad’ objeéts of the moft ferious 
-confideration to view. It was not barely the regu~ 
larity;wxh which a man went through the parade of 
exercife, that was now tobe attendedto.. That {ci- 
ence, fuchas it was, might be foon attained. But 
had thofe individuals into whofe hams England 
now trufted her arms, been brought up.in thofe he- 
bits of hardinefs that fit a man for war? Could they 
handle the pickaxe, the hatchet, and the fpade, 
with the fame readinefs as the Americans?’ Thefe 
wege implements with which every American fol- 
» die? we acqua ed ;. but'to which few of the Bri- 
‘tith foldiers yere ufed; or if they once had been, 
had now, forgotten it in the flothful life, they led 
in England. ‘dn this refpect the Americans might 
be compared with the Hebrews of old, who, 
while employed in rebuilding the walls of Jerufa- 
Jem, after their return from the captivity of 
Babylon, were coinpelledxto bold the trowel ia 
the one hand, and the fword in the other. In the 
fame pnanner the. Americahs were no lefs clofel¢ 
preft ; they were cele frém the plough and The 
hard, end obliged to run to their muskets fe 
: z t 
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the defence of their houfes, and poffeffions, and 
the prefervation of their perfons from the hands of 
the enemy. as 
~ ‘There was, however, one circumftance which 
every American ought conftantly apd thankfully to 
bédy_in his mind. Without wearing a foldier’s barb, 
they ‘perfectly underfféod the ufe of -a firelock. 
‘They hadbesn taught it from their childhood ; it 
was the paftimg and amufement of all, as well as 
the occupation of many ; and, from the rural life 
to which they were in general habituated, they were 
the moft expert handlers of that principal inftrument 
in war, of any people perhaps upon earth. - : 
But could as much be faid of the Englith >—Al- 
Jowing their native courage ¢o equal that of any na- 
tion, was it not materially reftrained by thc difufe, 
or to {peak with more truth, by the prohibition of 
fire arms.amongit the lower claffes, who ought, as - 
the moft numerous part of the community, to be 
beft practifed in them. Here, again, the fuperior 
freedom of 4n American appezted in a ftriking light. 
“ While he ranged at large over his lands, without 
apprehending that a rude game-keeper fhould wreft 
the gun out of his hands, an Englith- countryman 
durft not be feen with fuch an inftrument even upon 
his own ground. Who would notrimagine, that 
with all the boafted liberiy of Engithd, thé gentry 
were particularly ftudious to deprefs*the fpirit” of 
the vulgar ? No law that ever was enacted by Par- 
iament, and fubmitted to by a frte pecple, was 
ever more effectually calculated to deftroy the war- 
hike ditpofition of a nation, than that which in 
England is called the game act. It fhowed twa 
things, that the eppey claffés are fhamefully in- 
clined to tyPannize, and- that the lower are much 
more eafily made to obev, than the world hes been 
taught to belicve, : ; 
c 
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. It fhowed, too, the difference between thé Eng- 
ath commonalty at this day, and that of times paft. 
Their expertnefs in the military weapons then ufed 
‘was fuch, tat no people in Europe could equal, 
them. Their agchers, efpecially, were the frengna 
of their armies, and the terror of their a ae 
Their fame-was fo great, tht in the weatigg f al- 
liance with other Princes, they alwayacasefully fti- 
pulated for as large a nuthber of Englith archers as 

they could poffibly obtain. 

« The yeomanry of England had been, indeed, but 
was no more, its glory. They were now confound- 
ed in that croud of infignificant clamourers for li- 
berty and reformation of abufes, which filled the 
Jand from one end_to the other. It was afferting no 
untruthsto fay, that were the liberties of England 
to be invaded as thofe of America had been, it was 
muchtd be doubted, whether the Englith yeog 
manry would defend them with’-the fame vigour: 
as the yeomanry of America. It was undeniably 
much lefs qualified fer fuch a trial, by*its general 
unfkilfulnefs in arms, and ftill more by that want 
of public. {pirit which was now becoming fo coms 
mon a complaint amongft all claffes in England. 

Nor were the Englith commonality fuperior in bo- 
dily, ftrength and appearance; or in aptnefs to learn 
* cht ttade of fe the natives of America. The 
ativity and dexterity of thefe in all matters relating 
to warfare could not be exceeded, and excited the 
aftonifhment aad admiration of-all impartial men. 
No people that had ever been called forth to the 
field fo fuddenly, had, in fo fhort a fpace of time,. 
made a greater, if fo great a proficiency. 

The uncommon éxcellente of the Britith troops 
.in point of regularity and difciplinée, had been 
Phuchginfifted on. But prgofs in abundance, both: 
' from,ancient and medern times, could be adduced, - 
that regular and difciplined troops, as they were. 
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vauntingly called, were not fo invincible:as prejits 
dice-and imbecility of apprehenfion were fo ready to 
reprefent them. , The Roman legions that fought - 
and vanquifhed Pyrrhus, were a bold and intrepid 
yilitia: yet he and Alexander were deemed. by’ 
Hanaibal, a competent judge, the greateft of all 
comragders¢ and his army was campofed of 
Greeks, a4 that tithe the moft converfant of men 
jmrtactics, and all military knowledge. 

Who were they that faved Carthage when me«: 
naced with deftruétion by an army of veteraris:con- 
fifting of feventy thoufand men, mafters of ali the 
territory round that city, and who had reduced it 
to the moft deplorable extremities? This veteran 
army was defeated and cut tapieces by its own em~- 
bodied citizens, worn down with inceflaiit toils, 


_ and brought almoft to the brink of defpair ¢ but in= 


fyired with that determination to ftand their ground. 
to the laft, which-true patriotifm is more able to 
render efficacious than any other motive. aa te 

Among the Athenians, fo famous "for their va-. 
tour and their martial fkill, none but citizens were 
thought proper to be admitted into their. military 
bodies; and yet what men could behave more 
bravely and expertly? They were an over-match 
for all the other Grecian republics, and difputedthe 
prize of warlike fuperiority with thoticacedemoniahs- 
themfelves, who were, in “fact, a nation of meer 
foldiers and difciplinarians; whilft they, on the 
sontraty, were a mixture of all prdfeffiors—mer=: 
chants, tradefmen, mechanics, and artificers of alf. 
denominations. : 

In modern times precedents were no lefs nume- 
rous. ‘One of thévgreateft victories’ recorded in 
hiftory, was “obtained by the invincible bravery of, 
undifciplined countrymes and citizens, fighting for 


- their liberty againft 2 powerfulinvader, at the-head 


of the moft regular army at-that time in Europes 
Thef> 
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‘Thefe vidtorious citizens were the Swifs ;. their.in- 
“vader was Charles the Bold, fovereign of the Low 

» Countries, the moft opulent prince, and the mok 
* formidable warrior in his day. o9, . 
The Dutch gfforded them examples@f the farite 
natufe, The armies employed againft them, apere 
commandgd by the greateft Seneils ofthe ae, and 
were compofed of men who had’for yeare been ufed 
to arms and conqueft : bit their cageer was atrefted, 
tothe furprize of all the world, vy a people who 
- bad hitgerto led a peaceable commercial life, and 
who never would have thought of war, had they 
not been compelled into it for their own prefer- 
vation. . i 
In the Jaft centuryy Portugal had fhown that 
meer diécipline wa not fufficient to evercome cour- 
age and perfeverance. The troops fent to reduce 
that Rirfgdom after it had fhaken off the Spanitly 
‘yoke, were inferior to none in Europe; yet they 
could: not fubdue it, though chiefly” defended by 
new raifed militia, © j 
‘In the nr-fent century, three ftriking inftances 
“could be qited of the prodigious fuperiority. which 
patriotic valeyr is able to confer over all mili-+ 
tary advantages. The firft was the fiege of Barce~ 
lonay fuftainedqvith the mof heroic fpirit and com 
Pearcy By its bitants only, againft a large 
and*régular amy, under’a celebrated General. «. 
The feognd was, the revolution of Genoa, during 
the war before fc laft, when the people of that city, 
unaffifted by any troops, and led on barely by their 
natural courage and fagacity, expelled the victori- 
ous army-of the Auftrians, frefh from the defeat of 
a powerful enemy, ahd elat&d with conqueft, and 
the expectation of enjoying the plunder of this weal-" 
tmy cit ae ee. - 
Thefthird was the brave tlefence of Corfica. by 
ts inhabitants, again ® g¢he repeated attempts of 
more 
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more than one power to bring it under fubjeCtion, 
"PRele intrepid iflanders had only their own uncons 
querable refolution to oppofe to the numerous bo- 
edies of regular foldiers by whom they *were conti+ 
ally aflaéed: they as conftantly sepulfed them ; 
ana™he misfortunes of, that valiant people were due 
: much Siore <0 unlooketl for accidents; and to trea~ 
chery, thén tethe bravery and {kill of their enemies. 
The chiefs and officers of the enemy were coura- 
geous and expert 5 but thofe of the Americans were 
not deficient either in fpirit or knowledge: they 
had hitherto maintained their ground with honour 5 
and the chances of war were & manifold, that pa« 
tiénce and fortitude often proved infurmountable, 
even by the greateft genersls. | Thefe two qualifi- 
~ cations were in fome meafure charactcriftical among 
the people « “ America, and would alone en¢ble them - 
#0 withftanirthe vigour and activity pecufiar to the - 
Britifh nation. Though they might not be able to 
conquer them in the field, they fhould weary them 
out by perfeverance, and by* improving thofe op- 
portunities which it was reafonable to fuppofe that 
fortune would fometimes throw in their way. * 
Such were the reafonings and arguavents employed 
to nourifh and ftrengthen the fpirit of oppofition 
and refiftance in America. Withoyt inquiring how 
far they were appofite and well ded, f€y ‘prof 
duced the effets propofed, and prepared the"minds 
and expectations of men for the events that were to 
follow. _ 
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